Lemons against a Rose Fleurs-de-lis Background 


Courtesy of Loula D. Lasker, New York, N.Y. 


CONMFIDENTIAR 
TEACHERS 
$50 to $500 


OANS 


\ 


Your Signature Ouly 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS UNTIL FALL 


Car 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY 


15th and Harney 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


required. No insurance 


approved. No deductions No fees. 


Now You Can Plan a Real Vacation knowing cash is 
immediately available. Plan a summer trip to some of the 
places you've always wanted to go, 

Consolidate Your Debts. Pay all of your outstanding bills 
immediately and maintain a good credit rating. The small 
monthly payments to us will not pinch your budget 
Take Advance Education courses this summer. Improve 
your teaching position and your income. Prepare for a 
better job with higher pay. 

If your 
summer 


Extra Cash to tide you over the summer month 
cash reserve is low you can enjoy a “worry-free” 
using a cash loan from Postal Finance Company. 


your 


Strictly Personal. Only you and we know about your loan. No co-signers! Your friends, family, 
relatives or school authorities are not notified or consulted. Everything is handled entirely by 
mail — no agents will call. We guarantee strict privacy. 

Cash_ on Your Signature Only. Your signature on the simple loan papers below is all that’s 
-no mortgages of any kind — no security 

Cash Immediately. The full amount of your loan will be sent to you as soon as the loan is 


No Principal Payments Until Fall. While you are not receiving your teaching income during the 
summer months you do not pay on the principal. You pay only the small monthly interest. Prin- 
cipal payments commence when your school term begins. This is a special service of great value 
to teachers, offered by Postal Finance Company. 


Choose a Payment Plan to Fit Your Budget 
12 PMIS 15 PMTS 18 PMTS 20 PMTSe 
CASH |" 100 $10.07 $840 | $729 | $675 
LOANS| 200 ~ 20.09 16.75 14.53 13.43 
you | 300 29.94 24.93 21.60 19.95 
cer 39.39 32.70 | 28.26 26.05 | 
500 48.54 40.17 34.61 31.83 

* Applies to Loans exempt from Federal Credit Regulations 


Here are application, statement and note for 
loan of $50 to $500. Fill these in today 
immedi 


so you can have your loan processed 


ately. This is all you have to do! 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the 
loan is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per month on the first 
$150 and 2'2°, per month on that part over $150 and not ia 
excess of $300 and % of 1% per ak on any remainder of such 
unpaid principal balance. These rates are in accordance with the 
Nebraska La 


The management of Postal Finance Company 
has been confidentially serving your profession 
for more than 45 years. We shall continue to 
do so. Our company is licensed by the State 
of Nebraska and is under the supervision of 
the Nebraska Banking Department. Our fair 
interest charges are governed by the Nebraska 
Small Loan Law — you pay no more. 


— Complete Application — Cut Out and Mail Today! === 


To: POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY r 


ative 


eet Town State Occup 
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the purpose of obtaining 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, at its office in Omaha, Nebraska 
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= Mail immediately to Postal Finance Company, 15th and Harney, Omaha, Nebraska 
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TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
++» HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


CHOOSE 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


nothing to equal a point that writes 
your way. And an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen gives you just that. | 
From the world’s largest variety of | 


For easier, clearer writing, there’s 
| 


points you select the one completely 
right for you. You can even put it 
in the pen yourself. All points | 
instantly replaceable in case of dam- 
age. At any pen counter. 


Only a few of the more 
popular point styles shown 


Model 444 Desk Pen Set 

Holds 40 times more ink 

than ordinary fountain 

pen desk sets. Full / } 
choice of Renew / | 
Points. Fill once... 

write for months. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
ESTERBROOK — AMERICA'S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 | 


From the 
Case Records 


of our 


Problem.—Mrs. J. was a good 
substitute at Oak Street School. 
She was generally available, came 
on short notice, and kept order 
without punitive measures. 

She believed that as a taxpayer 
she should have preference over 
other substitutes from outside the 
community. 

Mrs. J. had a daughter who 
would be two months below the age 
limit for entering first grade by the 
following September. In May she 
applied to the school board to have 
Alice admitted in the fall, usine her 
willingness to substitute as one ar- 
cument. Her mother, who usually 
kept the child, had died recently 
Not wishing to take a stand, the 
board referred the problem to the 


principal. If she was willing, it 


was all right with them. 


NOW READY!! 


Analysis.—The principal and 
first-grade teachers had been try- 
ing to get the board to stick by the 
policy of admissions and not make 
exceptions under pressure from par- 
ents. Because of working with Mrs. 
J., the principal did not want to 
flatly retuse her. She suggested a 
visit to the school psychologist. 

An appomntment was made to test 
Alice’s mental and social matura- 
tion level. The school psychologist 
took a complete history of the child 
from Mrs. J. The individual Stan- 
ford-Benet test was given as well as 
others, to measure Alice’s ability to 
be a successful first-erader. 

Alice proved to be an immature 
child. Her 1.Q. was considerably 
less than a hundred. She had been 
babied by her crandmother and had 
had little contact with other chil- 
dren. The facts plainly indicated 
that Alice 
in the fall. 


Solution.—After careful consid- 
eration, the principal decided Alice 
should not be admitted. Mrs. J. 
appealed to the board. It overrode 
the principal’s decision and gave 
Alice a six-week trial. 

Six weeks later the principal sug- 
gested that Alice return home but 
her decision was countermanded. 

She is now discussing with Mrs 
J. the necessity of Alice's repeating 
first grade. Mrs. J. agrees but in- 
sists that if Alice hadn't been in 
school “she would be more behind.” 

The principal has written a re- 
port of the case for the board with 
the hope that it may guide them in 
making future decisions 


should not attend school 


Compton’s for 1952 


1952 edition of Compton's 
T indicates with new emphasis 
the two-fold aim of the editors 
to create useful, fresh material for 
classroom use and to increase the 
value of this encyclopedia for gen- 
eral reference work. 

['wenty-eight new articles on U.S. 
cities over 100,000 and state capi- 
90,000 include the 1950 
census figures. Cognizant of 1952 
as an election year, Compton’s have 
expanded the material on political 
parties, presidents, and elections 

New Television and ‘Telephone 
articles supplement previous com- 
munication material. ‘TV is given 
proper attention in the new step- 
by-step diagrams showing how it 
works. Color TV is also explained. 

“People of Many Lands” is new 
in the social-studies area. Australia 
and Egypt are added. Modern cur- 
riculum needs are met by emphasis 
on the life of the people, their food, 
clothing, shelter, work, and play. 

Compton’s new article 
fulfills the teachers and 
parents wanting to stimulate read- 
ing. The material the 
importance of home environment, 
reading interests from early years 
to high-school age, and the value 
of reading for fun and information. 

The 28-page automobile article is 
presented under five main divisions. 


tals over 


reading 
needs of 


presents 


“How 


has 


the 
ol 


The filth, Automobile 
Wi dia- 


grams illustrating in simplified form 


paces color 
the basic steps of car operation. 

The 18-page Lron and Steel arti- 
cle was researched in the mills by 
Compton editors. More than 20 
new pictures accompany this revised 
article, 

Schools and homes have indicat- 
ed increasing interest in dancing 
This is reflected in the article con- 
cerned with folk dancing, ballet, 
and modern dancing. 

The new-for-’52 Food and Milk 
articles were developed in color fol- 
lowing the class-tested reactions of 
children who insisted that identifi- 
cation of cattle would be easier if 
presented in color. 

The United Nations article was 
redone with more space devoted to 
its operation, the six basic depart- 
ments, and eflects of the Korean 
War. 

Conservation is receiving greater 
The suc- 
cess of its teachine will be further 
the new class-tested 
article designed to serve all aves. 

All in all, the current edition 
seems to be a most useful tool for 
any classroom. 


attention in our schools. 


assured with 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 1952 
Edition > vols ted Fabrikoid bind- 
ing. $114.50; cash discount $5.00, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Portable 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


Use it for copies of anything you can type, 
or write, or draw. No ink, no stencils, no 
gelatin just prepare a paper master and 
make the copies you need —the same clear, 
sharp copies that you get from the big, ex- 
pensive, rotary duplicators. 


The Master Portable weighs only 12 pounds 
and can be carried about like a portable 
typewriter. Yet, it's QUALITY-BUILT 
roller moistening on the sheet — bronze bear- 
ings on moistening roll and impression roll 
Prints paper up to 8'9"xl1l" in size. So 
SIMPLE anyone can operate it. It's CLEAN 
ready to print in seconds. IT’S PRICED 
SO LOW you can't afford to be without it. 


Ask your school or office 
information, or write to us 


rele 


6500.1 West Lake Street « M lis 16,M 


supply dealer for 


Pupils love Spelling, 
Writing, Drawing, 


Arithmetic on the 
ERASE-by - MAGIC 
Strathmore Slate. 
Order from School 
Dealer or write for 
Catalog to Strathmore, 


DAILY 


PLAN BOOKS 


Full term, spiral bound, teach- 
er's plan books, with printed 


headings, blank pages for 
committees, notes, etc. 

Ask for information ! 
DOWNS PRINTING COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 
STATIONERS - ENGRAVERS - PRINTERS 
149 East 60th Street New York 22 
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How plan 
May Day 
for children 
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RADITIONALLY May Day The May Day Pageant © planned that it can ...an inspiration to their natural generosity ...and 
elongs t re lhe bea be used fora w e school, or tor only one class a gay decoration for classrooms in Spring 


caus Con ‘ . } With the book May Day Celebrations for Hallmark May Baskets will be sold only in stores 
sas e Ma ‘ cT } 
Bas} ; Children you W f ve two packages of Hall where Hallmark Cards are sold. But, as an introduc- 

; =p . ce . > a mark May Baskets 1 new approa to the tra tory offer, teachers may buy two packages at 50ca 

ms ot lite: how to | tric ! 

lessons ¢ tronal May Basker. Va | age Contains tive May pac and receive with them, at no additional 

: There is a growin ‘ ore i foster the Basket designs, a t« i ready to assemble charge, the 20-page booklet in color May Day 7 

7 true mea rott { e« \ t ret You'll tind the beaurit lor Ha irk May Celebrations for Children. Sim ly mail the cou- 

ae. and s« re schools than ever at cr May Baskets a stimulus to the children’s umagination pon below. 

$ Day cele He t cars pla 

i pia ‘ M Da 

the ot Hallmark Ca 


] bla irk May Day Ce mons 
for ¢ and 
3 M pic Ans 


_— “when you care enough to send the very best” 


1-25 
; rO: Hart Broruers, IN . th and Grand Ave. e Kansas City (10), Missouri 
re Enclosed is $1.00. Please s« me the Ha ark booklet May Day Celebrations for Children prepared 
ta ; especially for teachers, plus two Ha ark May Basket pa kages (each contains five different baskets 
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An amusing project executed with Milton Bradley Perma-Kraft Modeling Clay. 


WITH MILTON BRADLEY PERMA-KRAFT 
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l Make With Plasteline’ 


No matter what form any project takes, no 


wants to play cat-and-mouse with the 


all important incentive to achievement. That's 
why so many art supervisors and teachers stand- 


on Milton Bradley quality modeling 


materials such as Perma-Kraft 


Perma-Kraft is an economical, powdered plastic 
with 
; mixes readily with water co exactly the right 
smoothness and plasticity to be formed into 
intricate shapes with fine surface detail. It dries 
hard, won't crack or crumble. Completed models 


many outstanding advantages. It 


} 


present a surface which accepts any color medium 
perfectly giving end results which are unexcelled. 


t sculptors, 


smoc th 


ls, in sevea 


MILTON BRADLEY 
MODELING CLAY 


A fine texctured clay which 


retains its plasticity indefin- 
itely. Ready-to-use in one- 
pound cartons in a choice of 


seven colors, 


' 
1 MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ‘ 
DEPT. IN1S, SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
; Please send me your Free folder “Things to Moke =! 
1 with Plasteline.” ‘ 
; Name 
' 
Schoo! 
City County State 
Grade 
' 


Ae MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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\\ E HAD a lot of fun here 

in the othee chuckling 
over Grocer Bill, whose biogra- 
phy is told on page 22. Prob- 
ably your pupils, too, have had 
a desire to reproduce life-size 
figures, such as witches and 
ghosts at Halloween and Santa 
Claus at Christmas. At the sign 
of the first snow. thousands of 
snow men appear on lawns all 
over the country. Pve always 
suspected that the idea of a 
scarecrow was born the 
heart of a child. The large 
pandas and Teddy bears that 
are children’s favorites are part 
of this enjoyment of big fig- 
ures. Grocer Bill grew out of 
the pupils’ desire to create—as 
such he was very worth while. 


Have you seen the Hallmark 
offer of a May Day booklet, on 
page 2? Our own Instructor Edu- 
cational Service helped with the 
preparation of it, and T can ree- 
ommend it highly. Industry and 
education need to get closer to- 
gether, and well-prepared busi- 
ness-sponsored teaching materials 
are one way to bridge the gap. 
This booklet is a fine example of 
such an effort, 


June, the month of brides, 
will be celebrated in our of- 
fice, for my secretary, Shirley 
Weber, is getting married. She 
is very generous about letting 
me in on the details, and I 
could really keep a play-by-play 
diary of developments. Dictat- 
ing to her is very exciting for 
she usually prefaces it with a 
new bit of information, and 
once in a while a point or tivo 
about Charlie, whe ['m_ sure 
is extra special, I know that 
some of you teachers must have 
June wedding plans—probably 
for the Saturday after school 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


closes. I hope sincerely that 
you are as happy as Shirley, 
and that joy and love and con- 
tentment will always be yours. 


Memorial Day is a time of pa- 
rades and decorating of graves 
but it is also a time for thought. 
Recently I saw a picture of a 
spectacular memorial built by the 
city of Hamburg, Germany. Ih 
contains urns of ashes of victims 
of Nazi concentration camps. 
Perhaps you saw the picture, too. 
and did you notice the inscription 
at the base? It was translated as: 
“Wrongdoing Brought Us Death: 
You Who Are Living, Recognize 


Your Duty.” As educators we 
must recognize our duty. We 
must not fail the children who 


look to us for guidance. 


Many of our readers have 
written us about Ruth Karb’s 
attractive drawings, including 
our February valentine cover. 
You will particularly enjoy her 
illustrations of animals in the 
zoo on page 26. Formerly, 
Ruth was an art teacher in an 
elementary school near Phila- 
delphia. Despite (or maybe be- 
cause of) her petiteness she had 
a wonderful way with some big 
eighth-grade boys almost twice 
her size. A Pennsylvania Dutch 
girl, she married a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutcher too, and with her 
Enoch moved to Syracuse, New 
York, where they stili reside. 
That's just one hundred miles 
from our oflice and as close as 
our telephone. Their little girl. 
Bunny, is Ruth's chief mode!. 
The neighborhood children al- 
so enjoy being invited to pose. 
Here is a close-up picture of 
Ruth, with Bunny and Enoch. 
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Sresh Up with Seven-lr- 
THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


Copyright 1952 by The Seven-Up Company 


the 
/ 


MILLIONS BUY IT— 
and by the case—for their families and guests 
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The aim of this series of nine FULL 
out the scientific 
makes weather? Why 

These and many other 


background of comr 


experiences 


simply and scientifically 
WATER AND ITS IMPORTANCE 
AIR AND LIFE 

AND ITS USES 

THE SOUNDS WE HEAR 


THE STARS IN THE SKY 


$25-°0 


TITLE 


AMERICA AT WORK 


Eleme 
LOR FILMSTRIPS is to point 
everyday 


is the sky blue? Where does dew come 
n our daily lives are explained 


PREVIOUS RELEASES 


BRIDGING THE DECADES 
AMERICA EXPANDS ITS BOUNDARIES 
SOME EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS 
LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 


OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


OUR PETS 

WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 

CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY 

ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS & MANY TIMES 
ANIMAALS AND THEIR WAYS 

MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT 


EACH SET 


Gentlemen 
Kindly send the filmstrip set(s) check 
these sets may be 


. y se FREE the fully ustrated, 1951 


MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT 


NTAINS NINE FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS. 


SOLD BY LEADING AUDIO-VISUAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THIS COUPON 
FOR PREVIEW SET‘S) 
d below. 


returned within ten (10) days if not fully 
952 edition of the EYE GATE 


ntary 


What 


rom? 


ccurrences 


LIGHT IN OUR DAILY LIVES 
WHAT MAKES THE WEATHER? 
MACHINES FOR DAILY USE 
AIRPLANES AND 4OW THEY FLY 


Complete set 


GRADE LEVEL 
Intermed. & Jr. High 
Grades 1-4 
Intermed. & Jr. High 
Elementary & Jr. High 
Grades 1-6 


Intermediate & 
Junior High 


Elementary & Jr. High 
Primary 

Primary & Elementary 
Elem., Jr. High & High 
Elem., Jr. High & High 
Elementary & Jr. High 
Primary & Elementary 
Elementary & Jr. High 
PRICE $25.00. 


y AMERICA AT WORK 
BR DECADE AMERICA EXPANDS BOUNDARIES 
SOME EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS TERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
a RA AMERICAN + DRY 

M ANDS AN UNTRIES OF 4— WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

R PETS WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 

TIES OF R COUNTRY ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS AND 
ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS MANY TIMES 


MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


It is understood that 
satisfied, 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
NEW YORK 18. N. Y. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET @ 


INSTRECTOR 


May 1952 


FILMSTRIPS 


to Use in 


the Classroom 


ue filmstrip should, like oth- 
| er types of instru tional ma- 


terial, be made a normal, natural 


part of the whole frame work up- 


on which the learning experience 


is based. Let's trv to aim for dis- 


sion of proble ms, consideration 


f topics, examination of ideas, 


ks about people and places. 


Then, 


when the need arises to see 


something which illustrates the 
point we are considering, turn to 
t filmstrip; look at the pictorial 
ization it gives us, and use this to 


whieve better appreciation and 


clearer understanding of our sub- 


ject interest of the moment. 
Filmfax Productions, 10° Fast 
st. New York in co- 
operation with The First Iron 
Works issociation, Saugus, 
Massachusetts. 

\ new historical filmstrip ‘in 
color entitled Vhe Cradle of 
Liberty 


vives us an extremely in- 


teresting story of what iron ore 


and the iron industry have meant 


to the development of American 
lustry as a whi le. We how, 


in early colonial days, iron ore 


was dug, processed, and converted 


into useful articles. Hammersmith, 
on the Saugus River, 


of the first 


was the site 
ironworks set up by 
the colonists, and we are shown 
how this colony contributed to 
the buildin 


Gsood for 


of modern America. 


all elementary and in- 


termediate classes, this filmstrip 


is free upon application to the 


producers 


Eve Gate House, 330 
West d2nd St.. New York 18, 

\vailable at present is the new 
SCTICS, Expands it 
lay strips color 
thirteen small states grew 
our great nation, and the story of 
that growth includes the stories 
of the pony Lewis 
and Clark expedition; 
ing along the Erie Canal, in 
Louisians 
country, and westward with the 
wekers for gold. This 
naturally se- 
quence after Old World Back- 
rounds of American History pro- 


duced by the 


express; the 
trail blaz- 


territory, Oregon 


SCTICS, 


which follows 


same company, is 
with social 


level. 


good for correlation 


studies on the elementary 


per set 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 
Administrative Officer, Film 
Library. and Assistant Professor 
of Education, 

New York University 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine.. 150 Wilmette 
Ave.. Wilmette. Illinois. 

We wish to call to your atten- 


tion the following three sets of 
filmstrips produced by this com- 
birst is the Soi Conseroa 


m Serie 8 strips in black and 


pany. 


white 
with the 
tion. These 


nh connection 


prepared 

Conservation Founda 
present a clear pic- 
ture of how soil ts formed: what 


plants, animals, and minerals con- 


tribute to soil; how man has used 
the soil: and how he should strive 
to conserve soil. ‘The material is 
well presented, and should be of 
considerable help to both upper- 
elementary and junior- and senior- 
high-school $21.60 per 


set; $3.00 single 


groups. 

strip. 
Elementary-grade teachers will 
find help in the sets Our North 
American Neichbors and Ow 
South American Ne tchbors, Both 
black and white, & 
strips for the former and 
for the latter. Lhe 
ered include natural resources, in 


sets are in 
strips 


S COV- 


dustry, agriculture, and customs 
of Chile, Brazil, Argentina, Alas 
ka, Mexico, Central America, and 
the provinces of Canada. The 
complete and 


CONCTALE Is 


Cat h 


quate 


strip has review questions 


and Sugeestions for follow-up 
projects. | North America, $21.60 
per set; South America, $13.50 


per set; $3.00 single strip 


Jam Handy Organization. 


2821 E. Grand Blyd., Detroit LI. 
The Animal Series 


in color ives us 


6 filmstrips 
a set of stories, 
among which are: “The Lazy 
Bear Cub,” “Hoppy, the Rabbit, 

Raccoon,” and “Mrs 
Cackles Becomes a Good Citizen. 

hese 


way that will ay 


‘Rings, the 
present nature study in a 
ypeal to children 


and provide fine material for 


reading lessons, story hours, and 
nature talks. $25.40 per set of 
6: S4.20 singel strip. 


A New Instructor Service 


In response to many requests, we are 
making available to you, free of charge. 
reference lists of current filmstrips 
Dr. Cypher is new preparing the first 
sheet. Additional lists will be an- 
nounced from time to time. Tf you want 
hilmstrip Reference Sheet No. send 
a stamped. self-addressed envelope te 
Dr. Irene Cypher, Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS | 
A pRIL 94 | 
ERYDAY 
- 
- 
= 
- - 
= - 
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YOU DON'T NEED 


TO MAKE MONEY 


... Just afew hours of your spare time this summer 


There is a golden opportunity awaiting you this summer. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company is looking for experienced, 
capable school people to act as representatives at educational 
meetings, institutes, and summer sessions during July and 
August. Here is a chance to make money, and at the same time 
make valuable contacts in your own field. 


Games to Play in May 


Bernice Walz 


King and Queen of May Spring Flowers Paste a_pic- 
Place a large flat paper flower on — ture of a flower on a piece of white 
the floor. As the children march paper. Give each child one of the 
to music, each must step on the papers and a pencil. Ask the chii- 
flower. When the music stops, any- dren to write as many things about 
one on the flower is out. The last the flower as they can in about five 
girl out is the Queen and the last minutes. The best list wins. 
boy is the King. They wear flow- 
ered construction-paper crowns. Picking Flowers— Scatter pic- 
tures of flowers on the floor. Have 

Find the May Baskets Have one less flower than players. At a 
the children cut many baskets from given signal, everyone starts walk- 
colored construction paper. While ing around the flowers without 
the children are out of the room, touching them. Then call out “pick 
hide the baskets. When they re- a flower.’ The child who fails to 
turn, let them look for the baskets. get one is out. He then picks up a 
When all are found, have them fig- flower so again there will be one 
ure their scores (pink baskets count — less. This is done each time. The 


10, green 5, and others | last two in the came are winners 


Because you are a teacher, you will find this job an easy 
one. Knowing the school field, you will know how to present 
(1) THE INSTRUCTOR and other teaching magazines, (2) 
a complete group of best-selling general magazines, (3) The 
Instructor Teaching Aids. Here you have real help for people 
whose problems and needs you understand. 


Make this a profitable summer. Write today—a postal 
card will do—to F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dept. A, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. Please include your name and address, your school, 
the communities you would like to cover, and whether or not 
you have an automobile. We will mail you complete informa- 
tion, plus all the supplies you need, without cost to you. 


Special Events 


May 1—May Day May 11—Mother's Day 
May 1—Child Health Day May 17—Armed Forces Day 
May 4-10—Be Kind to Animals May 18—I Am an American 
Week. Order kit for 38th Day 
Annual Observance from May 18—National 4-H Club 
American Humane Assn., Sunday 
135 Washington Ave., Al- May 19-25—Letters from 
bany 10, N.Y. America Week. Sponsored 
May 4-11—National and In- by the Common Council for 
ter-American Music Week. American Unity, 20 W. 40th 
Write to the Committee, 315 St., New York 18. 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, May 25-31—Park and Recrea- 
for a letter of suggestions tion Week 
for this week. May 30—Memorial Day 


Right now, there are openings in all localities. If you act 
now we may be able to grant you an exclusive franchise in 
your home community. Write today. 


Will you have a new job in the Fall in a dif- 
ferent school? Or perhaps a new home address? 
Whatever the reason for a change in our ree- 
ords, help us keep THE INSTRUCTOR coming 
to you. Save yourself time and trouble by tell- 
ing us NOW what your new address will be. 


THE COMMA (No. A} 27SA 
Set of following 6 filmstrips) 
A1l27-1 Comma—in Series 
Al27-2 Comma— in Addres- 
ses and Dates 
A1l27-3 Comma— with Direct 
Address, Introductory 
Words, Final Query 
Al27-4 Comma—with Ap- 
Position and Parenthetical 
Expressions 
Comma—with 
auses and Phrase. 
5 Al27-6 Comma—in 
Miscellaneous Usage 


B END AND OTHE 
R COM. 
MON PUNCTUATION (No. 
A127SB, set of following 6 
q filmstrips) 
Al27-7 End Punctuation 
A127-8 Colon and Semicolon 


Fill out the coupon below with your name and 
address exactly as they appear on the wrapper 
of this copy then fill out your new address, We 
must have your old as well as your new address. 


* Take a minute now to fill out the coupon. 
Paste it on a penny postal card, and mail today. 


An outstanding new series 
of color filmstrips by SVE for Upper-inter- 
mediate — Senior High e Original color 
sketches, carefully captioned, animate the 
fundamental usages of Punctuation . . . to 
make this subject interesting, understand- 
able, and easy to remember. This new 
material stimulates interest in writing, 
and stresses the significance of proper 
expression. Marks of punctuation 


Al27-9 ParenthesesondDash 
Al27-10 Apostrophe and 
Quotation Marks 
A1l27-11 Italics and H 
yphen 
A127-12 Capitalization 
E Each filmstrip, in color, 
captioned......, $ 
set, 6 filmstrips, 
30 
E 1275 both sets, 
12 filmstrips, boxed 57.50 


Then you'll be sure to get your September copy 


of THE INSTRUCTOR on time. 


are introduced by name and func- 
tion. Each filmstrip features exer- 


FREE! Ask your 


dealer or write direct 


cises for class participation. Author: terthenew page SVE 
at 


Zelma B. Leonhard, Ph.D. 


alog. Complete listings of hund: 
ndred 
new Filmstrips, 2x2 Shdes, ang Slidesete 
Dept. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation + 1345 Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, Minois 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 

Dansville, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

At present my address on your records is: 

Name 

St. or RD. 

Post Office & Zone State 
Please send THE INSTRUCTOR to my new address, whieh will be: 
Name 

st. or RD. 

Post Office & Zone 
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Activity 
For Grades 1°2 


Boys and girls enjoy expressing themselves through art activities. 
Their experiences from the classroom breakfast party will serve as a 
good subject for original posters, murals, or cutouts which could be 
placed in a hallway exhibit, in the windows or bulletin boards in the 
classroom. The illustrations could stress such points as getting dressed 
for breakfast, setting the table for breakfast, and the five foods for a 
good breakfast. 


This is one of many learning experiences described in the Elemen- 
tary Breakfast Teaching Unit for grades 1+ 2-3 edited by Laura 
Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago. It includes a 
24-page Teacher's Manual,** A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other 
Classroom Activities,” x 10'.", which covers many teaching 
suggestions for graded activities suggestions for curriculum inte- 
gration and authoritative background nutrition facts for teaching the 
importance of eating a good breakfast 


ize 


Also included in the complete teaching unit are: 
FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast Calendar, size 12” x 18”, in full color, 
with activity suggestions for four months 
x 8', 
form 


FOR CHILDREN: 30 size 10)», 
Breakfast Book,” in picture 


for coloring 


FREE... Send for this 


unit for 


tr tional Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, te 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ilinei 
' ' 
st « «nd me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for t 
ORADES 
' 
Name 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
Address research and educational endeavor 
hom 
City Zone Stat 135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
The Perry Pictures 
TWO CENTS each 
ONE CENT each v 

\ 60 cents. I 

‘ CATALOGLE 

Price 25 cents, 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY BON 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 
\ b N A BELLE EMERSON 


FIRST SERIES THREE RECORDS 18 RHYTHMS SECOND SERIES—THREE RECORDS—15 RHYTHMS 
$5.00 Per Set Postpaid $5.00 Per Set Postpaid 


4 4 i ) . 
B 
W Sk Sw € 
a SA 
y. k w Lullaby 
VIN KAF 
AN } Cc O NGS 
Order from Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GA. 
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One 


walkis 


pass a high school JUST as the 


alternoo 
id neight 


Ww the 


nw 


hen mv three- 

nd I were out 

r, we happened to 
tecn- 


agers were coming out “Geel” 
said Linda “Look at all those 
baby sitters!” 
Mason 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Mark who is three vears old, 
and a ereat cowboy lan, had been 
begying for a pony. Sinée the fam- 
lv lives in town, his mother asked 
hin But where would we keep a 
Immediately Mark answered, 
WI in the TV where the rest of 
th el itt 
Sister Marie 
Chicago, Hlinois 
When the te wher told her class 
that they drank lots of milk it 
ild make them strong, my small 
ephew replied. “That's hard to 
believe, Miss Johnson My baby 
broth s alwavs drinking milk 
d he can’t even stand!” 
AGNES KreENAN 
Brooklyn, New York 
My grandson, aged four. had just 
shed ca a hearty lunch. He 
to me and said, “Grandma 
| you please unbuckle my belt?” 
I asked. “Why do vou want me 
unbuckle vour belt?” 
Danny answered, “Oh, Grandma, 
tummy is choking.” 
Marion SARGEN’ 
Red Oak, lowa 
Lit auburn-haired Maureen 
| tarted to paint at the kinder- 
easel when suddenly she 
ished over to me and said, “Oh, 
Mrs. Schaefer, this brush is ruin- 
nv painting! All the roots are 
Coming out!” 
Lucitte SCHAEFER 
Palmyra, Wisconsin 
Teacher: Can anvone describe 
us picture you have seen 
times, the one entitled “The 
Sr 
Jur I [here are three men. 
One has a drum: one has a fife: 
qa one h: Sa } a la he 
Frances Benson 
Holly, Colorado 
M hres ir-old daughter and 
‘ some goldfish in 
t stor Oh,” 
Glen look at 
ywretty batl suits!” 
Lota Dunk 
Mt. Bethel, Pennsylvania 
One ev ng mv little girl said: 
We don't have to go to school to- 
1} are havi 
D. H. Werer 
Falls City, Nebraska 


sure 
hed, oill 
” m toa si 
fo use you 
ent, Tue Instructor 
whnowledgecd nor , 
Ho r, iten 


The 
and I were getting ready to put on 
One of the characters in it 
“Put 


pupils of my lower grades 


a play 


had to sav to some Brownies, 


on your badges and hustle.” 


Later when I was showing the 
litth boys who were to take the 
part of the Brownies how to make 
their badges, one of them said 
“Now. how are we going to make 
the husth 

SGnes M. CuMMISKE’ 
Tracy. Minnesota 

In art class the children had 
been drawing pictures of nursery 
rhymes. Lucy made a picture to 


represent “The Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe $t contained on- 
ly a shoe When asked where the 
Old Woman and the children were 
she promptly replied, “In the hous 
eating dinner.” 


Perreton 


PTA SODERQUIS1 


idaho 


I once remarked to a group of 
third-graders in a village school. 
“T used to teach grades one, two, 
and three ta Then 


all at one time 


one little fellow anxiously inquired 
‘Didn't vou get tired running from 
room to room?” 
Tony 
Lake Zurich Illinois 
After being scolded for quarrel- 
ing with his tiny sister. little Bills 
turned to her angrily and sobbed 


“Why 


ting us 


are vou women always get- 
guys into trouble 


Marir E 


Baltimore 


KRAMER 
Marvland 


My ind I 
the merits of the ap- 
proach in dealing with nonreaders 

Our little 
with 


wife Were discussing 


kinesthetic 


girl was on the floor 
plaving Skipper 
Suddenly “Hey, 
don’t use those big words around 
Skipper and me. Skipper might 
not understand them.” 
7 

XARTON 


Dulce, New Mexico 


our dog, 


she exe laimed, 


We were watchin 
its web. When I 
what the spider was doing, Marlene 
“I think he must be putting 
in a television set.” 

Kremmiing, Colorac 


a spider spir 


asked the class 


said, 


I had duced the for- 


on of contractions to my class 


Intro 


After 
mat 


several of the more alert childret 
spelled a number of familiar words 
using the apostrophe Then, to my 


of the 


volunteered to spell a 


surprise, ome 


slower pupils 


contracted 


word. We all listened closely as he 
spr lied: “D-O-N- a popsi« kle T.” 
Needless to sav. his spelling was 
entht t ill ppl ided 

Rorertr E. Draratin 


ville, Connecticut 


~ 


> 
adic 
The bright remarks that children make are a source of pl 
4 j 7 4 hy mar ne Send il »us, and tf ut uw pul 
one dolla items should be typed or written in iv 
j / } mar and addres } ild appear on each sheet 
/ j first naw Vail all of you mst / Laugh Depart 
| | Dar Contributions for t} mn cannot be 
F / De returned if anable d ise of them, 
— heard from in six months may be considered ted. 
ag 
A Learning by Doing 
~ 
‘ 
‘ 
# 
a= 
om 
“Ad | 
| 
| 
A 
| 
| 
| 
A; 
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How to Make a Tachistoscope 


Anna T. MecNerny 


Teacher, Second Grade, Gilbert Stuart School, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


When Anna MeNerny read the letter by Florence Chisholm Bowles in the 
January issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, she sat down and wrote an answer. 
With her letter she sent a sample tachistoscope, which she had used suc- 


cessfully. 
menti 
homemade tachistoscopes. 


ved that she and another teacher had sent 
Soon, Miss MeNerny teils us, she began hearing 


In our summary of answers published in the March issue we 


directions for making 


from teachers as far away as the Pacifie coast who wanted copies of her 

directions. She was willing to answer these requests from fellow teachers 

but guessed that others whe did not write her might also be interested in 


this device, so she sent us her directions, 


N uts book Improvement of 

Basic Re ading Abilities World 
Book Co.) Donald D. Durrell says: 
“If a word is to be read smoothly 
in phrases, it must be recognized 
accurately in one tenth of a second 
The tac histoscope is a de- 
used for flashing 
phrases for quick recognition. 
establish 


or less.” 
words ol 
It is 
contidence and 
increase eve A tachistoscope 
may be made quite easily at home 
or purchased at a nominal fee. I 
make mine because I[ like them a 
little larger than the commercial 
ones. The following are step-by- 
step directions for making and us- 
ing one like mine. 

3 Use tag 

2. Cut a rectangle 10” x 114%”. 

3. On the 11'2” edge, place dots 
at 3%” and 734’ Repeat on op- 
posite edge and connect dots. 

t. On lines just drawn, place 
dots at ‘and 4”, Using a single- 
edge razor blade or scissors, make a 
slit between each set of dots. The 
two slits are opposite each other. 

5. To make window opening, 
measure in 42” from cach slit and 
2” down from top. Draw a line 
for the top of the window. Place 
dots 42” in from slits and %” below 
top of window. Connect dots and 
cut out rectangle thus formed. 

6. With paper punch, make a 
hole near top in right-hand corner 
of front of tachistoscope. 

7. Score and fold on lines which 
are extensions of slits. 

8. Paste backs together and press 
under weight until dry. 

9. Cut rectangle 248” x 5%”, 

10. On 2%” sides, place dots at 
and | Connect dots. 

11. On these lines, place dots at 
14” and 44”. Connect dots. 

12. Cut out rectangle thus 
formed. This window should match 
window in front of tachistoscope. 


vice 


good to 
span. 


, 


And here they are! 


rectangle in 
rectangle so 


13. Slide small 
through slits in large 
that windows match and a little of 
the small rectangle protrudes on 
to be grasped to work 
Push small rectangle 
up or down to open or shut win- 


Cal h side 
indow 


dow. 
14. Tag stock or drawing paper 


Cut 


mav be used for word strips. 
100", 
phrases or 


sliding 


paper into strips 

15. While printing 
words on Strips, remove 
window from tachistoscope and in- 
sert strip so that it slides up or 
down. 

16. Print the figure “1” on the 
strip through the hole and print a 
word or phrase on the strip through 
the window. 

17. Pull the strip until 
or phrase disappears completely 
Print figure “2” through the hole 
and another word or phrase through 
Continue in this way 
phrases have 


word 


the window 
until all 
been printed 
or phrases may be used on a strip. 
18. Insert sliding i 
front strip. 
down word 


words or 
Fen or more words 


window in 
Push strip 
and figure 


of word 
until first 
“1” appear, close window, and ta- 
is ready for 
tachistoscope upright 
Vell him to watch 
what he 
sees when the window opens. 

20. Open the window. Close it. 
The child may have seen nothing 
at all. Open it again. His eves 
will soon catch something. As his 
eye span increases, he will be able 
to read whole phrases when they 


chistoscope use, 


19. Hold 
in front of child 


the window and to say 


are flashed. 

21. Use the same list on succes- 
sive days until he has read it cor- 
rectly three times. A star placed 
at the top of the strip cach time it 
is read correctly will help to keep 
track of the perfect readings, 


A delightful way to learn to identify bird songs and birds 
is offered by remarkable phonograph records of bird songs 
with matching slides. By Cornell University. Yours at cost. 


Sapsucker Ald 
er * Olive-sided 
r * Song Sparrow 
bird * Balti 

le *Yellow Warbler * Flic 

i Pewee * Chi; 
w * Red-eyed Vireo * Yel 
ed Vireo * Warbling Vir 

ng * Pine-we 


bler * Orchare 


* Bob- 
hite * Wild ‘Turkey 


No other undertaking in the field of ornithology 


is said to have so successfully re« orded the 


authentic voices of birds in their natural habitats 
as these Corne ll records, \\ ith joy and 


keenness your classes can 


familiarize 


themselves with each song as you play 


the records. Each delicate 


cadence is 


picked up. Not a trill is missing. 


To accompany the records are beautiful, true-life 


color slides of each bird. Projecting the slides 


while playing records in classroom or assembly, 


helps classes hear-see-learn, Your Board of 


Education, P.T.A. or Library might help you 


acquire these records and slides, 


If further interested: These records are vinylite in two 


Albums; 78 RPM, ALBUM I with 
records; $8.50. ALBUM 1 with 51 
records; $10.50, MATCHING COLOR 


or, in sets, $40 and $28 respectively, Z 


72 bird songs; 10° 


bird songs; 12” 


Lipes, 75¢ each; 


at cost 


post paid, Write directly to CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


press, Ithaca, New York, 


The lively flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always refreshing, delicious. 
Gives you a right smart little lift, too. Also the 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tension, Just try it. 


One Year $4¢--Two Years $7 
Send your order to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


chance at the school copy of 
INSTRUCTOR? Ever borrow a 


from a friend and wish you could cut 
out a coupon, or a calendar to color? No 
difficulties ike these when you have your 
own subscription. Delivered promptly 
every month, your personal copy of THE 


INSTRUCTOR gives you aid aml 
ance every day. Only when you 
your own subscription can you 
complete advantage of everything 


INSTRUCTOR has to offer you. 
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YOUR OWN COPY OF 


“HE INSTRUCTOR 
COSTS ONLY $4 A YEAR 


Ever wait days, even weeks, to get your 


THE 


copy 


guid. 
have 
take 
THE 
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‘ 
Suggestions we hope you find 
> ‘ SS 
4 
Somedf{th 
Hermit Thrush * Olive-backed Thrush 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak = 
be 
Fly 
Ri 
thy 
Pine Wir Oriole * Yel- 
low-breasted Chat * Carctinn Wren 
dinal Summer Tanager * Chuck- 
wills-widow * Barred Ow! * Bobolink 
Meadowlark * Western: Meadowlark 
Vesper Sparrow * Field Sparrow *Red- 
= winged Blackbird * Prairie Horned 
Lark * Savannah Sparrow * Lark 
we: o 
e 
e 
e 
e 
| | | : 


. THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
NEW BRUNSWICK | grades. You may reply to the notice on in the masazine oF Don't waste valuable time with 
., a ° | send us your own. In such a notice. try to mention some point of a hit-and-miss plan for teach- 
a ‘tourst interest in your iocality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters ing reading and spelling. 
, 1 \ — received—at least the se received during the six weeks following pub- Gi di | il 
lication of your notice. The Club Exchange will not be printed in ive your remedial pupils 
. : June, since teachers and pupils would not have time to answer Word Attack Skills 
i before the school year ends. If vou wish a Club Exchange no- , 
‘ . = by the most easily under- 
‘ , tice pubhshed in an early fall issue, send it by June 15. Tell Me mothed la Byars 
k : where mail! is to be sent after school begins in September, Notices v ey 
; = ad ‘ | must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of correspondence, THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
< — we comp lete addresses. and be ned by the teachers themselves. 
4 E = Send notices to: Club Exchange, Tux Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. by Schoolfield and Timberlake 
| lrAansa My fifth-grade pupils and Vaine.— My pupils, grades five and 
I should like to exchange letters, six, and | welcome correspondens 
school materials, and ideas with other from the United States, Canada, Mex 
‘ pupils and teachers of the same gracdk ico, South America, and other coun 
va Cotton and rice are the principal crops tries. We live near Bar Harber ol 
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Vignettes of Old Mexico 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 
LaPorte County Art Supervisor, LaPorte, Indiana 


NE can stay in Mexico and go 
O out each day to interesting 
villages in which time has stood 
still, Most of them possess a charm- 
ing little plaza, with a_ pleasing 
church at one end and_ parallel 
rows of columned one-story build- 
ings along the sides. Benches are 
set at intervals under clipped trees. 
Youngsters spin tops on the street 
at the open end of the plaza. 
Young girls walk by, gracefully car- 
rying a water jar or basket of flow- 
ers on their shapely heads. 

A train of long-cared donkeys, 
laden with heaps of lacquer ware, 
jars, glass, scrapes, or baskets tied 
loosely with ropes—with midsum- 
mer sun shining full upon them 
flash a mvriad of colors: emerald 
green, ruby, turquoise, topaz. The 
little mouse-colered beasts look as 
if they might be chattels of some 
Ali Baba and forty thieves, moving 
their treasure from one mountain 
cave to another. 

One can drive from Mexico City, 
ultramodern in culture, to a per- 
fectly alien world in a few hours. 
We visited the Pyramids and 
Xochimilco floating gardens on the 
same day, driving out by taxi and 
back to Hotel Cortez at night... . 

Another interesting trip from the 
Zécalo, or central square, of Mex- 
ico City is to Cuernavaca. This 
town has the most salubrious cli- 
mate in the whole hemisphere, for 
it rains obligingly at night. ‘There 
is music and dancing on balmy eve- 
nings in the plaza. Here we saw 
the Rivera murals given by 
Dwight Morrow) portraying the 
early conquistadores. 

Cuernavaca, besides being a fa- 
mous resort town, is noted for its 


finely stvled leather shoes. My feet 
being short, like the Indians’, I was 
fitted quickly. While the girls with 
long. narrow feet were trying on 
shoes. | asked our guide to lead me 
to a “safe” drink. A familiar Coca- 
Cola sign across the plaza beck- 
oned us. Although the drink was 
warm, it quenched my thirst. Ice 
is a scarce article. 

lo linger long in any one spot 
would leave too much unseen. So 
on to Taxco on the same way trav- 
eled by Cortez, to see more of the 
creative work of the Indians. As 
we drove southwest, the winding 
roads disclosed memorable monu- 
ments of old Spanish days—con- 
vents, churches, palaces, et Even 
in eclipse, the Church has been 
the backbone of society The San 
Prisca Cathedral, given by the 
French Borda, who made a fortune 
in silver, isthe focal point at Taxco. 

[his town is a living antique, 
with majestic scenery, perfect 
weather, and restful serenity. The 
leisurely pace helped me to forget 
the pressure of a county supervi- 
sor’s job during the worst winter in 
fifty vears. ‘The Indian boys called 
rit “Quik kie” because work, 
walk. and talk fast. While I was 
waiting for a bus, Armando, a sil- 
versmith, reproached me, saving, 
“Why so quickie? Boos may come 
at 4:30, she may come at 7:30 or” 
he rolled his dark eves, gestured 
with his hands) “she may not come 
at all!” Sure enough, we had time 
to attend a movie above the shops. 
picturing a bullfight with script in 
Spanish 

lime doesn’t count too much 
Old customs, among them polite- 
ness, are still in vogue. 


Sky Way to the Sun 


PEARLE R. DUNBAR 
Teacher, Third Grade, Central School, Rit erside, Illinois 


ow could I stay home? I had 
H watched the sun set across 
Lake Atitlan and the volcanoes of 
Central America, and had heard 
the tropic rains beat the palm trees 
halfway to the ground. Ot course 
I must go! And so the Lands ot 
Majfiana were again my destination, 
the air mv highway, and the big 
liners of Braniff and Pan-American 
my magic carpet. 

Over the mountains and deserts 
of Mexico and across the green hills 
of Central America, we followed 
the sun in its southward journey 
until we came at last to Medellin, 
a few miles short of the equator 
From the air, the hills and jungles 
were a green carpet, rumpled here 
and there by towering volcanoes, 


as though pushed about by some 
giant of bygone days. 

How can one describe suc h a 
journev? ‘The winding mountain 
trails running from village to vil- 
lage: the snow-capped peak of Ori- 
zaba in the sunset glow: rivers, 
lakes, cities spread out in an ever- 
changine panorama these and 
similar scenes made a picture that 
can never be forgotten. 

Twelve hours out of Chicago, 
our plane landed at Mexico City. 
I can add nothing to the millions 
of words already written about 
Chapultepec and Taxco; Guada- 
lupe, Xochimilco, and Cuernavaca. 
Besides, words are like a blac k- 
and-white picture of a Market of 


Flowers. Continued on page 89) 
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‘Qome as you are!“on this famous 

_ Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 
Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a small extra fare... 
Same route as The Chief 
and Super Chief. 


For a complete description of El Capitan 
send coupon for colorful folder. 


Sonta Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. INS-16 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me free booklet on El Capitan. 
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Bahama Holiday 
MILDRED HANKS 


Kindergarten Teacher, Whittier 
School, Sioux City, lowa 


SUMMER vacation in a land of 
A perpetual sunshine and low- 
ers was a golden promuse to a Mid- 
westerner in the clutch of a cold 
winter 
Four brief days after closing the 
door upon responsibilities l waited 
at Miami's International Airport 
for the British plane that was to 
transport me to magical Nassau 
Can this be 1.” 
rving only one small baw?” Usua 
ly I take clothes fon 
wherever | go 
When we had 


the flight across 


I mused, 


every. season 


leveled off for 


miles of oe 


we looked down through scatt 
gossamer whit louds to I 
quoise sea dotted with cay lt 
fst of the Ba as to b 


were the group ol 
called Bimini. 

were over New Pr 
Island Nass u | ! 
in no time we w 
From the 
cepted a refreshing beverage pr 


Soon we 
dence with 


moment when we 


fered by a smiling native, polite 


but insistent checkers, porters, and 
chautleurs hurried us toward our 
various destinations 
It was all very exciting and pic- 
ture natives swinging race 
fully alone bearing baskets or bu 
their heads, donkey « 
to hon 
bieveles dodging in and out 
with true native nonchalance 
Just as | 
the hotel, the clerk called, “Tel 
phone tor Miss Hanks.” ' 
“Oh, it can’t be for me.’ T re- 
plied “I don’t know anvone here. 
I had forgotten that Play ‘Tours 
had become responsible for | 
trips In Nassau 
to say that my first trip would start 


Could I be 


dles on 


erudgingly giving was 


cars 


finished registering at 


They were calli 


in fifteen minute’! 


idyv? 
Oh, ves, ves indeed, I could, but 


I hadn't planned on hurrving I 


After i quick change t ! 
appropriate clothing, 1 returned 
the lobby to find a courteous Ne 
iting to escort me to a car 

1 drive to Ardastra Gra 
He already had one passer 


nurse, also from the 


West, 

the earden a delightful 
voung colored girl served a oul 
id identifving the flower 


one of each for us 
She had attended high school at 

\eua, one of the “Out Islands,” 
all ishands other than New Provi 
dence are called. In Nassau onl 

grade-school education is provicd 
Plav ‘Tours returned to the hotel 

veral tu to take me on trips 
Nuss around the 
nto the sea Watching and liste: 
I learned about the island and 


Phese 


where they represent 


si ind and out 


colored folk love 


people 
thre island, 
ninety-five per cent of the popula- 
proud and loyal 
Without emotion, 


when thei 


tion They are 
british citizens 
they tell of the 


torebears ( don 69 


days 
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Pirate Istes 
of the Caribbean 


HELEN F. PATRIDGE 


Teacher, Second Grade, 


School 61, Buffalo, New York 


ower and lower, we flew over 
L Haiti, western third of the iS- 
Hispaniola in the Car- 
bbean For SIX Weeks ] had been 
visiting the Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, and the Dominican Republic 
ndertul summer it had 
been, a Vacation with a purpose 


Over five hundred times my came 


had checked upon bits « 
meant) wl 
i choo d 
Mia odachro 
ild be used n the schools 
‘ f nail 


Amalie, capital of the Virgin Is- 
really 
show this bustlin itthe this 

nhature center? 
Csoverned in turn by many nations, 
Charlotte Amalie bears the 


unmis- 
takable starmp of Denmark, the na- 


lich was longest posses- 


nel chased the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark in 1917. \ 
lucky purchase, too, for the islands 
are wort trategh 
than the original 
cost 825,000,000! 
nd thus acquired consists 


of three fairly large islands, Saint 


( Ss mad Saint 
John, te hi vith dozens of little 
coral humps the surrounding 
vaters Geologists say that all of 
them are the upthrust cones of old 
voleat 


Saint Thomas, 28 square miles in 


situated 


the capit th its hilly streets 
ever treets— be it sea 
level lhough often mv muscles 

hed cht op vorth the 
' 
climb ch Vie ncehanting 

Saint has poor sojl but. 
poor as it how it does grow tlow- 


posts flame 


ers! Walls and fence 
nvil Oleander, hi- 


Cus cup ol old bn 
dl ! il the Cariet um 
brellas of tl Croton 
iu the ( i colors, while 
isses of fragrant bloom cover yel- 


problem. 


Rain water from hillside conerete 
eatchiments nto cisterns, 
Rooftops, too, catch the rain for 
st lushinge, sea 

it s used. As never before, I 
ow appreciate the free flow of 


pure water im mv hom 


The history of the islands is no 
less colortul thar their physic i! 
aspect. Originally using slave labor 


for the production of sugar, they 
enjoved a long period ot prosper- 
ty Planters ine fabously rich. 
Lhen slaves we're freed ind lor- 


tur lecreased \\ Prohibition 


came rapid economic decline, and 
war stopped world shipping. 

The beautiful natural harbor of 
Saint 


fo pirate 


Thomas was long a refuge 


ships and the men who 
Many are the 
men and their 
His- 
fact that men of 
buccaneering fame as Sir 
Morgan, Sir Francis Drake, 
Edward ‘Teach, and Musa Ben 
Hassen (Bluebeard) did 
live on this island 

Virgin Islanders, descendants of 
former slave s, and re lated by blood 
ilso to French, English, Dutch, and 
Danish settlers, are friendly, kindly 


commanded them 
legends about these 
fortiied tower-strongholds. 
tory confirms the 
such 


Henry 


actually 


have dignity of bearing 
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Medical Building of the University of 
Santo Dominge 


and pride of race. Good Americans 
all, they work to improve housing, 
sanitation, and public health, and 
to reach higher educational levels. 

I visited schools and educational 
exhibits, walked and talked with 
attended 
learned 
pulsory education is older 
here than in the United States 
Island bear the names of 
Washington, Abraham 
Thomas Jefferson, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 


the children and even 
two commencements! I 


that con 


sc hools 


\fter the uncrowded peace of 
these islands, the overpopulation of 
Puerto Kico was the more apparent 


This condition is the cause of most 


of the ills which have beset this 
lovely tropic island. At the present 
time, many improvements, social 
and economic, are being made. 
Further industrialization is desir- 
ible. Good roads and schools con- 


tinue to he 
health. 


ernmental 


built. Housing, public 
and welfare are active gov- 
functions, 

Caribbean history came alive for 
Pan-American World Air- 
ways took me “island-hopping.” A 
surprise was the Dominican Repub- 
lic and its truly modern and beau- 
tiful Ciudad Trujillo. Wide palm- 
lined parks, stately new 


immense housing proj- 


me as 


avenues, 
building 
ects, and fine clean residence sec- 


tions have metamor- 


Santo 
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pPhosed the neient City of 
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Domingo. Young Diego Columbus 
was the first viceroy of the settle- 
ment founded by its discoverer— 
Diego’s father. It was thrilling to 
stand in the ancient cathedral be- 
fore the tomb which, all Domini- 
cans believe, contains the bones of 
Christopher Columbus. (Seville in 
Spain makes a similar claim. 

I was warmly received and hos- 
pitably entertained here, as I had 
been in other islands, by officials of 
the government and the Depart- 
ment of Education. Visiting the 
University City, as yet only four 
vears old, was an amazing experi- 
Huge white buildings, func- 
tionally designed and well equipped, 
house the colleges of the University 


ence, 


Pan Ameriwan World Airways 


Haitian Citadel of Henri Christophe, 
the slave who became a king 


of Santo Domingo. At the Normal 
Schoo! for Young Ladies, I sat with 
teachers as they corrected English 
papers. Here, English is required, 
commencing in the fifth grade. 

My hotel--the Jaragua, “Pride of 
the West Indies”’—was luxurious, 
beautiful in its setting. Cooled by 
the trade winds, my balcony looked 
out over the blue Caribbean, whose 
breakers foamed along ocean-front 
Avenue George Washington, 

The weeks had gone on wings! 
Now Pan American wings had 
brought me to Port-au-Prince, cap- 
ital of Haiti, “lirst black republic” 
of the world. ... 

Here, too, I was kindly received 
by officialdom and assisted in my 
task of photographing the land and 
its people. I was taken to the vil- 
lages, welcomed in thatched huts 
where the natives’ best was offered 
in hospitality. I ate of their foods, 
held their babies, played with their 
children. I sat upon their door- 
steps making notes to accompany 
my many pictures. I saw their hos- 
pitals, clinics, schools, and factories. 
I went into their cathedral and, at 
a late hour, was driven into the 
ungle to attend a voodoo cere- 
monial. At each day’s close, I slept 
through jasmine-scented hours. 

Truly. Haiti’s beauty is great, but 
her needs are many. Roads, schools, 
housing, sanitation—and trained 
personnel—are among the most urg- 
ent. I trust the fulfilling of these 
needs will not destroy her exotic 
charm, her natural simplicity! 


Magic Carpet 
to Managua 


LUCILE MAXFIELD BOGUE 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


O NE Friday last May, as I was 
handing out report cards and 
checking in keys, I tried to imagine 
myself three days later, three thou- 
sand miles from my Colorado Rock- 
ies, teaching in a strange and exotic 
land in the Tropics. But I couldn't. 
It seemed fantastic! 

Yet on Monday morning I was 
there, in Managua, Nicaragua, with 
bougainvillea hanging in crimson 
riot over my schoolroom door, and 
with oxcarts rumbling by the open 
windows. And I was teaching a 
roomful of kindergarten children, 
most of whom had never heard 
English spoken until 1 began talk- 
ing to them! 

All day Saturday, by Braniff and 
later Eastern Air Lines, my two lit- 
tle girls and I had flown over Colo- 
rado mountains, New Mexico cattle 
country, and ‘Texas cotton fields. 
On reaching New Orleans we hired 
a limousine whose driver showed us 
the city—the French Quarter, Canal 
Street, old Spanish churches, and 
the Mississippi, where a real show- 
boat blazed with lights. 

Next morning we took off across 
the bayou country in our Pan 
American “Clipper,” with the early 
sun glittering on a wild maze of 
waterways. Out over the wide gray 
expanse of the Gulf of Mexico we 
flew, hour after hour, with nothing 
to interrupt the Sunday quict. 

Soon we were in Mérida, Yuca- 
tan—only a brief stop, but in a for- 
eign country! ... Even from the 
air, Guatemala was fascinating 
warm, tree-clad hills, a tiny corn 
patch and Indian hut tucked in 
every little valley, and yellow rib- 
bons of roads trailing over the hills. 
I wanted to explore, but there 
wasn’t time. 

At San Salvador, we spent a de- 
lightful two hours on the upper 
balcony of the beautiful airport 
terminal, visiting with friendly Sal- 
vadoreans, while waiting for a 
plane from Mexico City. Oxcarts 
passed by, and palm trees swayed 
in the warm breeze. 

Nearing Nicaragua, we could see 
the dark cones of volcanic moun- 
tains rearing their heads above 
the rosy haze of twilight. In the 
distance a towering column of 
white smoke rose from one peak, 
Santiago. We saw the clear, sharp 
lines of Momotombo etched against 
the waters of Lake Managua, and 
knew we were nearing the end of 
our magic ride. The red-tiled roofs 
of a sprawling city slid by beneath 
us, and we were there! 

The next morning I began the 
job that was to help pay my way 
on this vacation trip to Central 
America. I was to spend the next 
three months teaching kindergarten 
and music (Continued on page 90) 


Bermuda Was Fun 
ADELE STEINER 


Teacher, Second Grade, P.S. 33, 
Queens Village, New York 


zyRoM the moment I set foot on 
the gangplank of the Furness 
liner “Queen of Bermuda,” last 
August, until I returned to New 
York, life was different, interesting, 
and complete. 

During our week in Bermuda we 
toured the main island of the group 
in a tiny taxi. The beautiful beach- 
es, the lovely modern-looking homes 
with roofs that channel every drop 
of rain for use, the: flamboyantly 
brilliant flowers which our driver 
insisted on picking for us, the 
strange-looking fishes in the aquar- 
ium, the historical museum, the 
ferryboat rides, and the shops—all 
these were enjoyed. 

We came home laden with the 
wares we had purchased. Linens 
were fine and inexpensive. Cologne 
and other toilet waters cost a frac- 
tion of their New York price. I’m 
sorry I didn’t buy more. But after 
a vacation like this, I did want to 
return home solvent, to plan next 
year’s trip. 

We visited the coral beach, and 
went swimming and picnicking in 
pleasant uncrowded coves. Bicy- 
cles took us along narrow roadways 
to the lighthouse at the tip of the 
island. We rode across the harbor 
in a tiny ferryboat for eleven cents, 
visiting hotels and shops on the op- 
posite side. 

This is the home of the Calypso 
dance, and the tiny Calypso dolls 

at seventy cents each) were novel 

and pretty gifts for the little girls 
we know. We took innumerable 
pictures of flowers on our color 
film. At the old church in St. 
George, which was being repaired, 
we saw cedar beams which had 
been in service for almost three 
hundred years. 

The weather in Bermuda was 
perfect. We did not mind the heat, 
because we could always cool off in 
the ocean. The evenings were so 
mild that we never needed a coat. 

Our hotel, the Elbow Beach Surf 
Club, was luxurious, with excellent 
food and service. There was a 
beautiful beach—at the foot of a 
flight of 133 steps! Bathers could 
return by bus, if they preferred. 

The water was clear, tinted in 
shades of blue and green. Salt- 
water swimming made us so hungry 
that we “ate evervthing in sight” 
and never worried about diets. My 
friend did not gain in weight, and 
I found I had actually lost two 
pounds, when we checked on the 
way home. 

Our last day was rather sad for 
me. I was sorry to leave the tiny 
island, because our vacation had 
been fun. The other people board- 
ing our ship seemed to be just as 
reluctant to go. The voyage home 
was as pleasant as the voyage down. 
When it rained, the showers were 
brief. We visited with several peo- 
ple who had made the down trip 
by air, and we decided that next 
time we too would do this— partly 
to save time and partly to get a 


bird’s-eve view before landing. 


Majestic mountain ranges, with 
broad vistas of forests and 
valleys, each view unsurpassed 
in scenic grandeur, and all 
easily accessible. 


In West Virginia you can explore 
Natures handiwork. Lovers of 
natural beauty and the outdoors 
find it ideal for vacations. 


Youll enjoy... 


The many recreational facilities 
. . . world famous spas, one of 
the nation’s finest state park 
Systems, Every day is an 
adventure. 


‘ WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL & 
PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


State Capitol, Room 423 
Charleston $, West Virginia 


Please send free vacation booklet. 


Name 


ADDRESS 
STATE 
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An Entertaining Approach to an 
Important Health Lesson for Grades 4 + 5 - 6 


An interesting way to bring better break- 
fast habits to your class is to use a Break- 
fast Quiz as shown above. It could easily 
be adapted to a simulated radio or tele- 
vision quiz which would help get child 


participation in an entertaining manner 


Children can make a mu rophone and tele- The complete teac hing unit, edited 


by Laura Oftedal, LaboratorySchool, 
University of Chicago, consists of: 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 28-page 
Teacher's Manval, entitled “Two 
Better Breakfast Plays and Other 
Classroom Activities,” size 8°x 10%", 
supplies play outline, illustrated cos- 
tume ideas, and dialogue for two 
better breakfast plays .. . graded 
suggestions for functional use of 
children’s leaflets a chapter on 
the latest nutrition information gives 
helpful material for teaching the 
good breakfast lesson. Contains 54 
illustrations, charts, and photo- 


vision camera out of cardboard and drama- 
tize the program with giant food models 
This quiz was used successfully in the 
achools of Greenwich, Connecticut as part 
of a Good Breakfast Campaign. This is 
one of the many breakfast activities in- 
cluded in the Teacher's Manual 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, ine. 


A research and edu en 


devoted t the better ment of n nal nutrition 


12% South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Dilinois 


Send for this 
BREAKFAST TEACHING 
UNIT for Grades 4+5°6 


; | FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast 
Educational Director Calendar, size 12" x 18”, in full color, 
, CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 1 providing activity suggestions for 
¢ 135 South La Salle Street, hicago 3, months 
' 
Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for t FOR CHILDREN: 30 Leaflets, 
Grades 455-6 size 744" x 10", “Good Breakfast 
. ; Good Morning,” which give pla 
} N 1 ning chart for breakfast menus 
g Address 
' 


City 


Coupon for FREE Unit for Grades 4-5+6 


\ THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS 


arge-site page dev 1 
te plier hythms for holidays end 
the the ve sect janized on @ ch 

be tember th h by agestions. illustrat 
pe the ; tents are fully indexed, not t 
holidays but also by grade 3s. 

He . $2 Paper Cover ...... $2.00 
A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 4 


Sguare Dancing 


So easy to learn... So easy to teach 
With these Square Dance Records with Progressive 
Oral Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS 


hed sever squere danced before 


You lf want to learn more about the 


rite today for a descriptive folder 


All records are quaronteed agains? 
breakage. in nor mol use 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES, Dept. iN-1, Freeport, N. Y. 
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Books for C hildren 


REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


Director of Curriculum and Publie Relations, Publie Schools, 


Manhas-et. Long Island, New York 


THE BUNDLE BOOK 

By Rath Krauss 

This is a brief book for preschool children which 
LITTLE SEA LEGS will help build in them a sense of security and 
Written and illustrated love, 
by Melvern Barker bundle under the blanket on her bed. “Up popped 
Phe little bey in this sto- a head from the bundle and yelled. 
ry longed to go to sea tues 2-5 Harper & Brothers; S175 
the 


came. he found that he 


When Mother asked what was the strange 


opportunity 


dida’t hase what the fishermen ealled “sea legs.” Finally the litthe bey 
learned that “When vou could stand on a tippy beat. eat dinner below and 
joke and laugh with the fi-hing erew. then seu had sea legs.” 


fues Ovtord University Press: S240 


DANCING TIME 
By Satis \. Coleman 
Mrs. Coleman is a former teacher in music education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and author of 


children’s musie books, This latest contribution is a 
book of original music to accompany children’s rhythos. 
Simple eneugh for the least experienced pianist. the 
music is effective in its appeal to children. 


flues 4 The John Day Co.; $2.25 


~ 


GWENDOLYN 

By Rath Helm 

Tommy had $4.39. which he hoped was enough to buy a 
giraffe. While it was not enough to purchase the giraffe, 
it did suflice to rent one, whom he called Gwendolyn, 
Her fondness for acacia trees led Gwendolyn into trouble 
and she had to be shipped back to Africa. 


fues 69 Oxjord University Press; $2.00 


NATURE WAS FIRST! 

By Walter Fabell 

This is a delightful book and one whieh will de much te arouse a greater 
interest in science on the part of children. Many of man’s modern inven- 
tiens can be traced to ideas first used by animals. insects. or plants. Flavia 
tag's illustrations point up the close tie between nature and man’s inventions. 


6-10 David Uehay Co. Ine.; $2.00 


STEPSISTER SALLY 
By Helen F. Daringer 
sally was very excited at the prospect ol 
geing te live again with her father, new 
that he had remarried. Her stepmother 

would ae- 

The adjust- 


gradually 


had three children so Sally 


quire a ready-made family, 


ment had its diffieulties, but 


Sally earned the respect and affection 
she deserved, 


fues4 12 


Harcourt, Brace & $2.25 


LITTLE Vie 
By Doris Gates 
“Pony” 


Jonathan Rivers. son of a jockey. raised and worked Little Vie. 


a racing pony at Blue Grass farm. In his struggle against obstacles, and in 
“Pony” finds a kindred spirit. 


The Viking Press: 


Litthe Vie’s struggle to become a race horse, 
flues 82.50 

OUR TANKER FLEET 

By Irving Crump 

The story of the tanker fleets carrying their cargo of oil 
A BRIDLE FOR 
PEGASUS 
By Katherine pertunities inherent in the career of a tankerman. 
Shippen flues 1) Dodd, Mead & Co.; $2.50 


is a heroie one. The experiences of the boats and of the 


men whe manned them are discussed. as well as the op- 


The tithe vers aptly 
suits the tine pres 
entation of man’s dream of thing and the men whe have brought that dream 
to a reality From the first early attempts of Hight down to the rockets of 
today. the emphasis is on man’s efforts to comqpuer space, 


10-16 The itking Press; 83.50 
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Books for Ti eachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Director, Elementary Ed-;eation, 
Public Schools, Kingston, ew York 


MOTHER NATURE’S CHILDREN 
By Mary 1. Curtis 
This science storybook contains short appealing narra- 


School 
Texts 


tives concerning such nature objects as Drip and Drop, ‘ 

the raindrops: the Busy Sun; Magic Leaves; the Angry e 
Wind: the Little Brown Acorn; the: Trees That Marched; in is icture fit 
and Bumpus. the Frog. Beautiful color illustrations ac- See. t 


Lyons & Carnahan; $1.28 


company each story. 


A DIPPER FULL OF STARS 

By Lou Williams 

Older children will enjoy this fascinating 
astronomy book which acquaints them 


with various constellations and the myths 
oneerning them, Weitten in a clear, en- 
joyable style. the content is supplement 
ed by ninety-two drawings and photo- 
graphs. Follett Pub, Co.; $2.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
EVERYDAY Every teacher who has ever searched for suitable pri- 
SAFETY 
By Billiam A. Evans 


This easy, understand- holiday plays, general plays, legends, fables, fairy 


mary plays will weleome this anthology. All fifty of 
these plays are royalty-free. The selection includes 


able text for children tales, and fantasies. All are in one act and are writ- 
in junior high should ten around children’s interests. Plays, Ine.; $2.75 
do much to develop 

attitudes and habits of 

safety in the home, at school, in rural life. in reereation, on the job, and 

on the highway. At the end of each chapter it gives sourees for inexpensive, 
supplementary safety material. Another feature is a “Check Test on Traflie 


and Driving.” Lyons & Carnahan; $1.76 


Professional Books 


WILDLIFE IN COLOR 

By Roger Tory Peterson 

This is a picture book for anyone who loves the outdoors. Sponsored by 
the National Wildlife Federation, it contains over 450 pictures in full color 
of birds, mammals, butterflies, reptiles, trees, and flowers. Others in this 
series include “A Field Guide to Birds,” “A Field Guide to Butterflies,” and 
“A Field Guide to Shells.” Houghton Miffiin Co.; $3.00 


TIME FOR POETRY 


By May Hill Arbuthnot 


WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided missile 
takes off and rips skyward at 3,500 miles 


hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — all 


This is an anthelogy to accompany “The New Basic 
an hour, In a few minutes the very gates needed to power the missile’s supersonic 


of outer space are reached, for these flight — are also assembled by the rail- 
giant rockets can climb more than 100 roads. Delivery of the finished missile? 
miles above the earth's surface! Phat, too, is a railroad job! 


Readers,” Curriculum Foundation Series. The sub- 

ject matter of these poems begins with people in 

the child’s everyday world, going from simple, easy 
BETTER READING 
IN YOUR SCHOOLS 
By Edward W. Dotch 
This brochure on read- 


verses for the youngest to rich, mature poetry for 
Indeed, almost all the thousands of 


things that are needed for American de- 


But what in the world do these out-of- 
this-world weapons have to do with 


upper grades. A record album of selections from 
this collection, narrated by the author, is also 


available. Scott, Foresman & Co., $2.20 America’s railroads? fense are carried by America’s railroads. 


ing presents in a concise, 

authoritative manver high 

lights of the reading program in the grades. Dr, Dolch attempts to answer 
such questions as “What about promotion from first grade?” “Should 
teachers have sounding workbooks?” “Do your teachers teach phonies in 
the reading lesson?” “Tlow can children read and not be able to tell what 
they have read?” “How can comprehension be inereased?’” Here is much 


valuable material for teachers, The Garrard Press; $410 


BALANCE AND RHYTHM IN 
EXERCISE 


By Maja Carlquist and Tora Amylong 


To make the steel that goes into the 
missile takes tremendous quantities of 
such raw materials as iron ore and coal 
and limestone originating in various 
parts of the country. It also takes a vast, 
eflicient railroad network to carry these 
vital materials to the steel mills — and 
to carry the finished steel to the missile 
manufacturer. 

And the electronic circuits that are to 
launch, steer and explode the missile are 
brought to the manufacturer by the 


It takes railroads to do the tremendous 
and complex job of transportation that 
national defense demands. Bazookas and 
bayonets, planes and parachutes, rifles 
and range finders — the U.S. is getting 
what it needs to stay strong and free, 
and the railroads are playing an essen- 
tial part in getting this gigantic job done! 


every Monday 
evening on NBC. 


This book emphasizes the value of rhythm in 


You'll enjoy THE 
a~ RAILROAD HOUR 


exercise, Lessons for children of different railroads. The manganese catalyst, the 


stages of development are outlined in detail. 


Elaborate equipment is not needed to carry on 


Association oF AMERICAN 


A Correction —The price of How Man Made Music, reviewed 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


the activities. 


last month, should have been given as $2.75, instead of $2.00, 
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At vour right are next vear’s teaching 
months. Look at them, all 10—with 


werawe total of 180 teaching days. 


hat vill be < lon buss strenuous 
. We're not prophets, seers, prognosticators or fortune pr ‘> 
tellers, but we can tell you a lithe about YOUR teach- ‘cture THE 
But) project into that picture 
r ing future based on simple facts and figures from ree- INSTRUCTOR Magazine coming to wT 
vou new and fresh each month, start- 5 6 
: ognized and authoritative sources. ne with September, bringing vou its 
h supp of school-starting 
When school opens next fall vou as the average Ameri- ae lus stories, songs, handicratt 
or rovrams, and other materials 
can Teacher — will be confronted with more pupils than to assist you and euide you. And in 
ever before. This is not news— it’s just fact from the cur- te Rs Rar bar 
rent registration and pupil population records. terial to help every phase of your j 
t hing 
On top of that-—unless there is a decided change in the In no other—ves. in NO OTHER 
— next few months— there will be fewer teachers added to teaching magazine will you find the 
cay q lume olf fine teaching materials that 
— help you absorb this tremendous teaching load. ave offered in THE INSTRUCTOR 
_ That's your picture as the record keepers see it. Now 213 14 15 16 
q 21 22 23 
18 19 20 
look to the right and we'll show you vour future as we os 26 27 28 29 30 


see it. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Th al 


If that picture of THE INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine projected into the future is not 
too clear, just reflect on the exceptionally 
grand issues that have come vour way in 


the past year 


These are typical of the quality and the vol- 


it 3 ’S, PLUS! ‘i ume that are yours in a subscription to THE 


eseseveces INSTRUCTOR. Just glance again at some 
“GHE INSTRUCTOR 


of the past covers at the left, and you will re- 


SSS SSS member the wealth ot materials and the 


‘ ‘ The INSTRUCTOR Magazine H teaching inspiration that has come to you 
from your INSTRUCTOR. 
i 
. Please enter my subse ription to THE INSTRUCTOR 4} Why all this talk NOW about next fall? 
ss ¢ beginning with the September 1952 issue, ' With a thank you to the song writer, it’s la- 
be H — ; ter than you think. School closes soon. then 
One Year 541.00 LJ Pwo Years 87.00 summer, vacation, and before you know it, 
| New; Renewal Subscription school is reopening again 
Bill lin 30d Your subscription—new or renewal-sent in 
now puts you on the list. When that time 
: September 15, 1952. . rolls around, the September issue will be 
ty fi ready and waiting several days before you 
: : my a | H walk into school in the fall. No further wor- 
rying or wondering about next fall’s future 
Grad problems, THE INSTRUCTOR will be 
rreeting and meeting them with you. And 
ae ' ' you don’t need to pay until next fall after you 
receive your first issue—or alter your first pay 
. ' ' if that is more convenient. 
P.O. & Zon State 
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Galloway 


Happy Mother's Day 


Mary thought a long time about 
the present she would give her 
mother on Mother's Day. She 


saved the money to buy it, and 
picked it out herself. Do you 
think she will surprise Mother? 
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° 
| Your back d iall 
lifi 
his summer! 
| this summer! 
| 
| 
q In 1951, 3500 teachers found that by repre- satisfying that many teachers continue with us 
Mes , enting The World Book Encyclopedia right in throughout the year on a part-time basis. 
ae their home areas they could earn substantial . ; 
You cannot fail, when vou do this work by 
J all ummer long Yet. 5.000) of the e 
— ' . our proved methods. Regardless of results, a 
teachers had never had any selling experience 
om free training and help you in every way possible. 
=e) : It's pleasant, dignified, profitable! Many Some of our highest-paid representatives have 
£ teachers earn $100 a week or more. And this been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 
stimulatis immer assignment has proved so ‘ 
3 Don’t miss out on this golden opportunity to ; 
j Read what these teachers say about their wind up the summer with $1,000 or more extra 
a success with this stimulating project! income! Mail the coupon below now! 
| Fietp Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
After « ‘ © commun't (A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
be core 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
— 
4] E. L. Hurlock To make eve week f the ummer 
| Tulse, Oklahoma SEND nt—f f we are 
lanning th mmer’s training 
COUPON clases now. Applications will be con 
ered in the ‘ eceive til 
i TODAY! teacher quota ix filled 
since become WORLE 
Katherine Jennings Mr. George M. Hayes . 
$e. Levis, MMe World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. | 
Please send me detoils of World Book’s Teacher Plan, showing 
? i how | can earn $1,000 or more this summer | 
| Nome | 
= weil w e | Address = | 
| 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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A survey of public schools in Canada 
and the United States revealed that 
“Canadian pupils know surprisingly 
more about the U.S. than American 
children know about Canada”—a situa- 
tion which we fear is still true. 


The child-centered school movement 
received a boost in the early 1900's. 
A Chicago grarrmar school reported, 
“pupil participation in school govern- 
ment has proven highly successful.” 


“One thousand doilars per month to 
lively teacher-agents” announced an ad- 
vertiser. Lively, but definitely! 


Can you summarize your year as 
Emily Dickinson did in a Normal In- 
tructor of 1902? “I have taught them 
the goodness of knowledge. They have 
taught me the goodness of God.” 


An established mail-order house ad- 
vertised a “high grade beautifully fin- 
ished” bicycle for $8.95. The highest 
grade model with a “three crown nickel 
joint” cost $15.75. 


They did it ‘way back then—invented 
a self-threading sewing machine needle. 
The true test of the apparatus was 
threading the needle in a dark room. 


“School teachers, be at the height 
of fashion at half price with a tucked 
chiffon dress of real Japanese silk 
decked with a large rosette for $3.00.” 


A great lover of animals admonished, 
“Never carry poultry with their heads 
hanging down unless you would like to 
be carried in the same way.” 


A letter to the editor suggested that 
a knife be taken to the word knife. “K 
is an extravagance. ‘Nife’ spells the 
word for cutting.” 


For teachers who couldn't keep chick- 
ens or cows to supplement their in- 
come, an oil well was suggested. An 
investment company offered stock at 
$.05 a share. Not less than 100 shares 
could be purchased at one time. 


A quiet day in the classroom was bal- 
anced with arm exercise using the Ba//- 
Bearing Washer. “Large quantities of 
clothes, no matter how dirty, can be 
washed clean in six minutes.” 


The Elementary Teacher Is an 


INTERNATIONAL Citizen 


A$ CHILDREN, all of us have 
dreamed of the Magie Carpet; 
that wonderful means of transporta- 
tion that could take us from country 
to country, over oceans and 

tains, rivers and plains—-setting 
down at will to visit with the peoples of 
every land. Of course. they were always 
very friendly and glad to welcome us. 
They urged us to stay. and were sorry to 
see us go. But we were travelers—-again 
seated on the Magic Carpet. we uttered 
the given word, and as we soared up- 
ward, waved “good-by.” 

Between these magic voyages, we read 
everything we could find about the dif- 
ferent countries and the peoples who in- 
habited them. We read about cold lands 
and tropics: about peoples who had dif- 
ferent colored skins and very different 
fashions in dress. 

To us, all men were brothers. Only 
geography and mileage seemed to 
keep us apart. Even so. we dreamed 
that someday we would conquer distance 
and meet them face to face. 

Today, part of that dream has been 
realized, We have conquered space. 
and can come face to face with all 
the peoples of the world. 

Even without traveling. we who live 
in the United States may meet visitors 
who have come here from the four cor. 
ners of the earth. If we take time to 
know them, they will open their treas- 
ure chests for us. They will tell us of 
their homelands, and perhaps show us 
the clothes they wore. 

In certain communities, these visitors 
from other lands feel lonely. Sometimes 
we feel lonely. too those of us who be- 
lieve that all men are brothers. made in 
the image of God. and children of the 
same Father. 

There are some among us who talk, 
often loudly, about America first for 
the white-skinned Protestants who 
founded these United States. This at- 
titude would seem to be an immature 
search for seeurity— an attempt to erawl 
back into a national womb and stay 


THE 


Mrs. Harper Sibley is one of Amer- 
ica's first women citizens. She was 
America's Mother of the Year in 
1945 and is former president of the 
United Council of Church Women. 
Her words, strong and challenging, 


have meaning for each of us. 


there. afraid to be born again into the 
new world of the free spirit’ that world 
Which knows no bonds of race. sex, 
language or religion. These people 
must realize, for they are intelligent, 
that no place in the world today is 
isolated; but they seem to lack the 
understanding that says. “No longer is 
there any place where man can live in- 
dependently of his neighbors.” 

The elementary teacher who has 
this global mind—which is, inciden- 
tally, also a mature mind—finds 
ready response among her pupils. 
They have not yet developed the astig- 
matism of prejudice that affeets the vi- 
sion of so many grownups. Their only 
discrimination is between people who 
love or who neglect: who inspire confi- 
dence or distrust. Their judgment is like 
the instinet of dogs. very sure. 

Some years ago. | asked a seven-year- 
old boy in our Sunday school how he 
liked the litthe Chinese boy in his class: 
a rather foolish question, [| admit. His 
answer certainly put me in my place. 
He said, “Il don't know which one he is.” 

I replied, “He is the boy who looks 
different eyes, the shape of his 
face.” 

Again the answer, “I haven't noticed 
any boy who looks different.” 

The battle for the minds of men is be- 
ing waged in our elementary schools to- 
day. The issue is whether there are 
enough and adequate teachers with a 
global mind and an international 
viewpoint to maintain this clear-eyed, 
God-given sense of brotherhood— 
enough teachers who through knowl- 
edge and understanding will build so 
deep that the storms of prejudice and 
the winds of war will not prevail. Your 
daily teaching must be the answer to 
that issue, 

“Thank God, who has matched us 
with this hour.” 


Din Waren 
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EGARDLESS of whether the oldest 
R children in your school are sixth- 
or eighth-graders, they are looking for- 
ward to a new adventure next year. 
They may be a little scared, though they 
wont admit it. 

During May you should meet with 
the principal, teachers, or guidance di- 
rector of the junior or senior high school 
which children from your s« hool will be 
attending next vear, and arrange a plan 
for helping them make the transition 
smoothly. First you'll want to invite 
teachers and students from the upper 
school to come to your s« hool. 

During the visit, the guidance director 
may want to describe the club program 
of the school and have the children sign 
up for clubs. 

Physical education, shop, and home 
economics are new experiences to those 
entering junior or senior high school. 
A teacher of one of thosé 
subjects can tell an interest- 
ing story. 

Amember of the student 
council, the president of 
the lowest class, or others 
who exhibit leadership qual- 


Invite the Youngest to 


Come 


ities should be invited to talk to the ciass 


that will be moving up. 


“Mistakes I 


Made When I Went to High School” is 


a favorite topic. 


\ social time with re- 


freshments, during which questions can 


be asked and answered, is desirable. 


sever al 


The visit 
sixth- or eighth-graders may be done in 


Was. 


to the new school by the 


Some schools prefer to 


have all the group come at once, usu- 


ally 


for 


an 


afternoon. ‘They tour the 


building, learn some of the rules, and are 


introduced 


new procedures. Grow- 


ing in popularity is the plan of hav- 


ing about one-fourth of the newcomers 


spend a day at the new s hool. Each 
child 


student. 


goes 


classes with older 


Once your program is in operation, 


the good results will be obvious. Next 
fall when the boys and girls stop back to 


visit. voull hear their praise. 


Alma Rundameer 


Photos, courtesy, Prospect Hill School, j 


thom, 


N.Y. 


SPRING visit of anticipated _first- 
A graders or kindergarten children is 
also of great value. If registering is done 
in vour school, it may be wise to combine 
the two activities. If the history of the 
child is taken for the permanent record 
on registration day, thus requiring pro- 
longed interviews with the mothers, it is 
usually best to have visiting day a sep- 
arate occasion, 

The purposes of visiting day are two- 
fold with the end result being a better 
oriented group of children in the fall. 
The first aim is to prepare the child for 
the new situation he will meet. 

The first-graders are the hosts. They 
will enjoy making and delivering the 
invitations. In towns they can escort 
the new children to school. 

The program will naturally be simple. 
The first-graders can sing for their 
guests, tell stories, and play easy games. 


Let the Oldest 


a-visiting 


Make Mav 


Fall Preview Month 


They will want to show the lo- 
cation of the toilet rooms, the 
cafeteria, and other places in 
the school that they use. 

A free play period outdoors is 
often part of the program, but 
care needs to be taken that some 
of the new children do not run home. 
Upper-graders can assist at this time. 

As at all parties there should be re- 
freshments. Milk and cookies are sim- 
ple and easy. 

The second function of visiting day is 
to give you a chance to talk to the moth- 
ers. ‘They think they should do some- 
thing to prepare their children for school 
but are often not sure what to do. 
Urge them to ask questions, for this 
is the best way to locate misconceptions. 
Tell them what you hope te accomplish 
during the first vear. Informed mothers 
will encourage, self-expression and_ self- 
discipline that will help their children 
to live easily with others. 

All the visitors should have something 
to take home: for Mother, a pamphlet 
about the school’s aims and suggested 
summer activities; for the child, a me- 


mento of a happy afternoon. 
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UCH!" the children said, when | started to put the fallen mustache 
on Grocer Bill with a straight pin. To my twenty-eight first-graders 
this papier-mache product of their own hands had feelings! Grocer Bill 
came to Raymer Food Town while we were making a grocery store in 
our playhouse. 


The activity started with a discussion of the many items found ina Frances B. Howe 
grocery store. These were listed on our first chart. Soon our grocery Teacher, Ist Grade 
shelves (painted orange crates) were bulging with empty boxes, egg Raymer School 
cartons, air-filled sacks of sugar, flour, potatoes, soap wrappers, cans, Toledo, Ohio 


bottles, and even stuffed bread wrappers. We made fruits, vegetables, 
and meats in clay. The “roast chicken" with its two legs sticking into the 
air still looks appetizing. 


While the grocery "stock" was being collected, one child men- 
tioned the need for a refrigerator to keep the meats and dairy foods. 
This question started a chart listing ways to keep foods fresh and clean. 
Labels and price tags were made from gummed paper; sales signs ap- 
peared; a cash register, scales, and adding machine were set up for a 

more realistic effect. 


About then the children had time to think of all the helpers in a store: clerks, 
delivery boy, butcher, cashier, and manager. Pictures of these people together 
with grocery items and customers were made into a border for the room. 


When the children began to realize that they needed someone in their store 
all the time, the idea for Grocer Bill was born. Having previously made a life-size 
figure, the children were eager to make a grocer man for the store. First they 
stuffed a long dry-cleaning bag for the body, and sacks for his arms and legs. 


a Although we worked around 

4 oard for hands, it wou e 

nett easier to use stuffed gloves. 
ne y Grocer Bill, complete to bow 
tie and apron, had an over-sized 
head (bald on top to their lik- 
ing), large blue eyes with long 
painted lashes, black yarn hair and 
mustache. The mustache brought 
(may ty up a very lively discussion. One 


boy asked, ''Who are we making, a 

os grocery man or Groucho Marx?" 

| ~ Later the same boy was seen care- 

fully trimming Bill's hair and mus- 
tache with the scissors. 


Grocer Bill was so real to these children that they were polite in his presence. 


Please, thank you, and pardon me were frequently heard during their buying and 
selling activities. This awareness of good store etiquette led to the chart entitled 
"Good Manners in a Store.” 


After completing their store, the children were eager to visit a real grocery 
near by. A letter to the manager quickly brought an invitation. Before the trip, 
however, the charts were reviewed with increased interest, so each child would 
benefit from the experience. The climax of the trip came when the manager re- 
turned the call and visited Grocer Bill in his store at school. 


Our eight weeks’ project was completed with a "radio program.” For the oc- 

casion the children wore the cardboard caps and paper-towel aprons they had made 

M F during the unit. For parents who couldn't attend, we made a wire recording with 
Grocer Bill as the honored guest. The recording included a brief introductory his- 


tory of Raymer Food Town, the reading of each chart we had made, an extempora- 
neous dialogue between two customers and our Grocer Bill, self-introduction of all 


customers, and the group singing of their theme song, I Think I'll Be a Grocery 
R AY M ‘ R Man." The children enjoyed the playback when they heard their own voices. 
As a lasting record of their experiences, the children made small booklets to 


hold the pictures that had been taken of their grocery-store project. These went 
home proudly, and are doubtlessly being preserved for their grandchildren. 


During their work and play together on this activity, the children had found a 
need for learning. Numbers, reading, writing, language, social studies, art and mu- 
sic—all seemed worth while to them under the watchful eye of Grocer Bill. 


W hen Raymer Food Town was torn down to make way for our next activity, the 
children were anxious about the fate of Grocer Bill. Finally they suggested sending 
him to a classmate who had missed the project because of illness. For about a week 


even | missed his companionship in the after-school hours as | prepared for the next 
day's work. Yes, | missed my newly made friend! 
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Liggest Statue’ Ever Built 


VIVE LA FRANCE 
ET LES ETATS-UNIS 


ABROAD, THE “GRAND OLD LADY," THE STATUE OF LIBERTY, . 
ON BEDLOE ISLAND IS ALWAYS THERE TO GREET THEM. 


FREDERIC AUGUSTE BARTHOLDI, 

A GREAT FRENCH SCULPTOR URGED THE 
al: PEOPLE OF FRANCE TO RAISE A MILLION 
ges"? FRANCS FOR A STATUE TO GIVE TO 
AMERICA AS A SYMBOL OF WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP. MANY CITIES COLLECTED 
FUNDS. IN AMERICA $225,000 WAS 
RAISED TO BUILD THE BASE, 


4 


3} 1N 1874, UNDER BARTHOLDIS DIRECTION, 
WORKMEN BEGAN HAMMERING SHEETS OF 
COPPER INTO SHAPE OVER WOODEN MOLDS. 


IN ALL. THE PIECES WERE BOLTED TO AN IRON & 
FRAME. THE WHOLE JOB TOOK 10 YEARS. THE 
STATUE WAS THEN TAKEN APART AND SHIPPED 
TO NEW YORK IN 210 PACKING CASES. 


[4 AN ELEVATOR GOES TO THE TOP 
OF THE STONE BASE. IF VISITORS 

WANT TO LOOK THROUGH THE WINDOWS 
AT THE TOP THEY MUST CLIMB STEPS 
WINDING ROUND AND ROUND THE 

STEEL CORE IN THE CENTER UNTIL THEY * 
REACH THE CROWN, LADDERS GO THROUGH | I L2) THE 25 WINDOWS FORM THE JEWELS IN THE 


THE ARM TO THE TORCH BUT ARE NOT 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


CROWN. PEOPLE REST HERE, LOOK OUT THE WINDOWS, 
AND TAKE PICTURES BEFORE STARTING DOWN. 


[6] THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 

WAS DEDICATED BY PRESIDENT 
GROVER CLEVELAND ON OCTOBER 
28, ITS OFFICIAL NAME IS 
“LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE 

WORLD." THE RIGHT HAND HOLDS 
A GREAT TORCH, THE LEFT ARM 
GRASPS A TABLET WHICH BEARS 
THE DATE OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE, A BROKEN 

CHAIN AT THE FEET SYMBOLIZES 


| LIBERTY, OVER 500,000 PERSONS 


VISIT THE STATUE EACH YEAR, 
TRAVELING CUT OF NEW YORK 
CITY ON HARBOR SHIPS. 


yy} 
> \ : 
| 
| WHEN AMERICANS COME INTO NEW YORK HARBOR FROM 
Ai | | 
Rane 
= 
: 
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at the end of the barn and smaller lator in the roof. We constructed 
on THE KINDERGARTEN ones in the gable ends, The = an authentic-looking silo from two 
i sharp knife needed for this was tall juice cans fastened together. 
too dangerous for the children to. A round rocf for the silo was 
CHILD use, ‘Lhe next step was a hay- made from flexibie cardboard. 
‘i mow made from the bottom of We finis!.ed our project by en- 
\ another box the same size as the closing the barnvard with a plas- 
first one This was folded and tic fence purchased at the five- 
j pushed through the wide doors. and-ten-cent store, filling the mow 
4) Uuit When it was unfolded in the up- with real hay, and covering the 
At Farm per part of the barn, it made a floor of the barn with straw. 
: a tight-fitting floor for the havmow. Later we discussed the various 
e Maxine Thompson Our barn needed windows. In- fruits, vegetables, and erains that 
Kindergarten Teacher. Public School, North Canton. Ohio stead of cutting them out, we held = grow on the farm and drew pic- 
square blocks against the sides of tures of them. We also discussed 
s vue children entered kin miles from our school consented the barn and drew around them. foods to eat for breakfast, dinner, 
A dergarten one da al about t wt as host, and several of the lhen we cut out squares of wax ands ipper, 
the room they saw mounted pic- mothers agreed to drive the chil- paper and fastened them to the ‘This was the end of our farm 
tures depicting different phases of tren ther It was an excited squares drawn on the barn. Us- unit but we are planning a visit 
farm life animals, farm machi roup Ob youngsters who started poster paint, the children to the dairv in the near future. 
ery, [i plants in various stages off one beautiful morning. We made the roof grav and the walls ‘Thus, our farm unit will merge 
ol growth, ever itt saw cows the pasture and a rm We put a cardboard venti- Into a dairy unit 
box It wasn't lon before newborn calf in the barn, fe 
heard co ! at the mm t al roup ol baby pig 
simul t! We have ton the seat of the tractor 
tomatoes it hal ine wih Latina’ Cowboy Rooster 
the p a the except of the chickens 
ay on t Thirty active kindergarten vou Ruth Everding Libbey 
3 bru in ‘ ver nich f then 
harm pretut \\ ‘ea Such squaw king ip-F-E! Doodle-d Yip-e-e! Billy Banty flapped his wings 
a harge With some of our kindergarten Y Doodle-do-o0-0-0-0!" vipped as he hopped up on Charley 
| secur sheet of funds, had purchased a set of Billy Banty as he tried to lass Crow's shiny black back. ‘Then 
White Wrap] paper about x small rubber farm animals and his little chicken brother as thev he Vipped to Danny, “Yip-e-e! 
leet planned plastic farm machinery, as well as ran about the barnvard. Doodle-do! Away we go! Good- 
“ Au! na Ob the road na a larger tractor, pl W, disk, Com- “Oh, dearie me! clucked Billy by. to vou!” 
red it with their cra Dine, and manure spreader which Banty’s mother. “Why can't vou But before the vipping cowboy 
a ‘ Vlter th keround was were workable replicas of the real be a quiet little rooster?” rooster could blink his eves he 
‘: fi tay to the wall, we plac r machinery, After enjoving thes “But, Mother! Im not a little was sailing through the air. Up, 
— rm ! tomer for a time the children decided — pooster. Im a high-fa-lutin’ cow- up, up! Round and round and 
with their tractors in the that we needed a barn, So we Gid-e-up!” vipped Billy, round they went! 
a Herts 1 Pat n the built one and he galloped off on his willow- Lhe cowboy rooster hung onto 
j cs and We used a heavy corrugated switch hobbvhorse. “Whoa!” he Charley Crow's neck with all his 
eS. t ws, hors box. [turned under the two end — shouted as he st pped in front of might. “Whoa! Whoa!” he cried. 
is farm trucks pieces of the box top so that they Danny Duck. “Im getting dizzy. I don’t want 
$4 ‘ larmer cart formed gable ends and fastened *Ker-ker-choo!” Danny Duck to ride a flving horse.; 
the p tittle girl =the top side pieces to the flaps. sneezed. “Why don't vou ride “But voure hivh-fa-lutin’ 
wit tor I} formed a slanting roof but 4 live horse Phen vou wouldn't cowboy,” cawked Charley Crow. 
rs j ul t iste elt pen space at the top so raise such a cloud of dust.” “You said that vou wanted to go 
oe 1) sew ‘ vered the whole roof with “Why, that’s a good idea!” over a mountain and to faraway 
corn heavy paper. We made shingles —Jaughed the cowboy rooster. “Will places. I thought you'd like to 
ye » | the far nad tellir from paper towels. We brushed you be my horse see my home up in that tall, tall 
tron ! ‘ i solution of library paste and wa- “O:.s.. OK. Just for today,” pine tree on the top ¢ f that high, 
Nene mi 1 visit to a ter to the roof and applied our quacked Danny Duck. hich mountain. 
} ! \l t Ie ngles to this. I cut wide doors “Your white feathers sure make “Im sure vou have a_ nice 
a soft saddle.” said Billy Banty as home,” cried Billy Banty as he 
: he settled himself on the duck’s hung on tighter than ever. “But 
back. “But gid-e-up! gid-e-up! Td = rather live down on_ the 
Y You mustn't waddle and wobble ground. Please take me home.” 
this wav. Remember I'm a high- “Cluck-cluck! Cluck-ity-cluck- 
fa-lutin®’ And T want to cluck!” clucked Mrs. Bantv as 
ret to faraway places.” Charley Crow swooped down to 
“Cawk! Cawk! My, my. such the ground. “Thank vou for giv- 
talk!” squawked Charley Crow ing my litth high-fa-lutin’ cow- 
he flew down beside them. “So bey such a nice ride. I know he 
vou're a hich-fa-lutin’ cowbov. will want to ride vou often.” 
And you want to ride to faraway “Oh, Mother,” sobbed Billy 
places. Maybe I'm the horse vou Banty as he scrambled off ¢ harley 
x need!” he said, and winked at Crow's back, “I don’t want to be 
Danny Duck. 2 high-fa-lutin’ cowboy anv more. 


“Oh, Charley Crow, I know And I don't want to go to far- 
you could go faster than Danny away places. I just want to stay 
Duck. I'm sure we could go over home with vou and my little 
The hind urten class thought the baby pigs were among the most 
interesting of the farm animals. It was fun to feed them corn, 


a mountain in no time.” chicken brother.” 
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The picture is reproduced by courtesy 


of the Lederle Laboratories Division 
,of the American Cyanamid Company. 
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* Verses by Robert Greenler © 


Did you ever think, 
When you went to the zoo, 
That the laughing hyena 


"2? Was laughing at you? 


4 

That he is white wit i 

4 thoy with black stripes 

oe Or black with stripes of white? \ 
Ty Is just a great big cat. a 


Do you suppose I'd scare him 


The poor giraffe is very quiet; 
He cannot voice a note. a 


Now doesn’t that seem strange <a 


For one who has so long a throat? 


iil bet if | saw by chance 


A hippopotamus dance, 
| would laugh till | cried — 
And I'd ache all inside 
At how funny he looked in a prance: 
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Kindergarten and Primary 


STORIES 


Little Duck Susannah Listens 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


NE day Little Duck Susannah 
O said to her mother, “It is a 
nice still day. If I went listening 
I think that I might hear things.” 

Her mother nodded. “You al- 
ways hear things. Perhaps today 
vou'll hear some new thing. I 
shall sit here and watch while you 
go listening.” 

So Susannah, bobbing her little 
vellow head and waddling along 
the way small ducks do, went lis- 
tening. She heard a bird singing. 
She heard a rooster crowing. She 
heard a hen clucking. She heard 
a pig squealing. She heard dogs 
barking and horses galloping. But 
none of these were new sounds. 
They were sounds she heard ev- 
ery day. Susannah wanted to 
hear something new. 

She stopped and listened well. 
She heard a buzzing sound. “A 
bumblebee,” she said. She lis- 
tened again and heard a splash- 
ing sound from far down the 


creek. “Someone is swimming,” 
she said. ‘These were not new 
sounds. 


She walked along a little far- 
ther and met Mister Mule. 


“Good morning,’ Susannah 
said. “It is a nice still day. I am 
going listening. I want to hear a 
new sound.” 

“Do you want to hear me hee- 
haw?” Mister Mule asked. 

Little Duck Susannah laughed. 
“Mister Mule, I hear you hee- 
haw every day. I like to hear 
vou heehaw, but now I am going 
listening for a new sound.” 

“IT don’t know what it will be,” 
Mister Mule said. 


there’s never anything new any 


“Scems to me 


more.” 

“You are older than I am,” 
Susannah said. “Perhaps you 
have heard everything.” 

“I don’t know,” Mister Mule 
said, “but I don’t go listening any 
more.” 

“Would vou like to go listening 
with me?” Susannah asked. 

“Well.” said Mister Mule, “I 
thing I would.” 

So Little Duck Susannah and 
Mister Mule went listening to- 
gcther. 

They heard a soft splash-splash. 
“That is the farmer painting the 
barn,” Susannah said. 


Mister Mule nodded. “Yester- 
day he painted the shed. ‘There 
isn’t much that’s new.” 

Susannah said, “There must be 
a new sound somewhere.” 

Mister Mule put back his ears. 
“There is a sound up high,” he 
said. 

“It is a plane flying,” Susannah 
said. “That's old.” 

“IT hear the dog scratching 
fleas,” said Mister Mule. “That's 
old, too. Are you listening as well 
as you can?” 

“IT think am,” Susannah said, 
“but try harder. Let’s stand 
still awhile.” 

They both stood very still and 
after a little while Susannah whis- 
pered excitedly, “I hear it! And 
its new!” 

Mister Mule said, “I hear it 
but it isn’t new to me.” 

Little Duck Susannah said, “It 
isn’t wind. It isn’t water. It isn't 
any music I ever heard before. I 
like it.” 

Mister Mule said, “I think we'll 
find it in the willow trees down 
by the creck.” 

In one of the willow trees they 
discovered a swarm of honeybees. 
Many bees had settled on a 
branch to form a great brown 
cluster. Other bees were flying in 
to join them. ‘Their wings made 
a humming sound that was nice 
to hear. 

“Often I've seen them swarm 
like that and heard them hum,” 
Mister Mule said. “They are on 
their way to a new home.” 

“The sound is nice,” Susannah 
said. 

“Tt is,” said Mister Mule. 

“It’s a new sound to me and 
I’m glad I heard it,” Susannah 
said when they were ready to go 
on. “Now let’s try to find a 
sound that is new to you.” 

“Hechaw,” said Mister Mule. 
“I’m a very old mule to be hop- 
ing to hear something new.” 

“Lets go home through the 
pasture and listen well,” Susannah 
said, 

They listened well and heard a 
cowbell ring far away. They heard 
a horse biting off the long grass 
in the pasture. ‘They heard a dog 
howl. These were old sounds. 
Then they both stood still and 


listened. (Continued on page 75, 


74 Special Day 


RACHEL VANDERWERF 


OTHER, Ruth Ann called 

from the bedroom, “I’m 
tired of staying in bed. I've col- 
ored all my picture books, I’ve 
looked at all my magazines, I’ve 
played with my clay, and now I 
want to go outdoors.” 

Ruth Ann’s mother came into 
the room. “I know you want to 
run around, darling,” 
“but Dr. Graeber said you can- 
not step on your leg for three 
more days.” 

“But my leg feels fine, Mother. 
Besides I'm sick and tired of just 
lying here. Ive already been here 
a whole week,” and Ruth Ann 
pointed to her calendar. With 
red crayon she had crossed out 
seven days. “Please, Mother.” 

Ruth Ann’s mother looked sor- 
ry, but she said firmly, “We can- 


she said, 


not disobey Dr. Graeber’s orders, 
Ruth Ann, but I will try to find a 
way to make the day more pleas- 
ant for you. Let me talk to Jim 
and Carl. Perhaps they will have 
an idea.” 

Jim and Carl were Ruth Ann’s 
big brothers. She was sure they 
would think of something funny 
for her to do. 

Mother was back in a few min- 
utes. “The boys want to know if 
you would like to see a baseball 
game, she said. 

Ruth Ann grinned. A baseball 
That sounded like fun. 
just phoned Daddy,” Mother 
“He wants to take you 
and me to a restaurant for dinner 


game! 
went on. 


and to the movies afterwards.” 
“Oh, goody!” cried Ruth Ann. 
Then she looked puzzled. A base- 
ball game, a restaurant, movies 
yet she was not allowed to get 
out of bed! (Continued on page 79) 
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KATHARINE WOOD 


The Priendly Tiger 


HERE was once a fine, big, 
friendly tiger named Homer. 
He lived in a pit with a comfort- 
able cave atone end. ‘The pit was 
right in the middle of a zoo on the 
outskirts of a large town. 

Many peopl came to see and 
Homer, and he liked to 
He loved to show 


off his streneth and beauty. So, as 


admire 
entertain them. 
soon as a group vathered, Homer 


would bein to strut up and down 


and around the pit, lashing his 
tail, baring his teeth, and growl- 
ing fiercely. How the men and 
women and children laughed! 
kin Homer meant no 
harm. ‘They knew Homer 
people. ‘The more they came, the 


strutted 
and around. 


more he up and down 

One day Homer had an idea 
“Why don't 7 pay the people a 
visit?” he asked himself. “Surely 
that will make them as happy as 
they make me when they come 
here. 

The more he thought about it, 
the better he liked this idea. So 
secretly, one night, he began to 
practice jumping so that he could 
“Tf pco- 
ple like to see me down here.” he 


et out of the deep pit. 
thought, “they wall / me when 
they can see me close. 

So he practiced his jumping 


exercises until one morning he 

ive a powe rful le ap and sailed 
right out of the pit. It was very 
early and hardly 
about. Homer decided to set out 


at once for people's houses and to 


anvone Was 


make some calls. 

Soon he came to the first little 
house on the outskirts of the town. 
Smoke was curling out of the 
chimney, and the house looked 
cozy and inviting. 

“Won't the people be glad to 
see me!” Homer thought happily. 
He ambled up to the house and 
looked in at an open window. 

“I'm sure some of my friends 
live here.’ Homer thought, but to 
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his amazement the window went 
S/AM! right in his face, nearly 
pinching his nose. 

From inside the house came the 
“Ohbhhhh!" 
“Atiger! A 


most awful shriek. 
someone screamed, 
tigers outside!” 
Homer left hastily. “That's 
said to himself. “I 
dont think those people know 


funny.” he 


me. Ud better trv again.” 

On he padded down the road- 
way, and soon he saw a dog. 
thought the dog looked 
nice, and he recalled how friend- 


Homer 


ly and well mannered most dogs 
were when thev visited the zoo. 
So he trotted up to the dog, who 
turned as he heard Homer ap- 
proach, gave one look at him, and 
growling “Grrrruuuuffff! Grrrrr- 
aaaaakkkk!” ran like streak 
across the fields. 

“Oh, my.” thought Homer, “I 
guess thats one dog that never 
comes to the zoo.” 

He continued on his wav and 
That 
certainly is the smallest tiver Ive 
said Homer. But be- 
fore he had a chance even to wish 
the cat 
had vanished. 


presently he met a cat, 
ever secn, 


good morning, the cat 

“Well!” Homer was surprised. 
He didn't think that animals out- 
side the zoo were verv friendly. 
“I do hope I meet some people 
soon,” he thought. 

And he did. At the bend in 
the road, a small boy came skip- 
The 
boy stopped quickly, turned, and 
He dashed into the 
house, slammed the door behind 
him, and yelled, “Mommy! Oh, 


Mommy! 


ping down the sidewalk. 


ran home. 


‘There’s a tiger in the 
front vard.” 

“It's 
that aren't so,” said the small 


naughty to tell things 
bov’s mothe r. 

“But there 7s a tiger out there, 
Mommy! Look!” 

Johnny's mother went to the 
window, and there was Homer, 
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looking hopefully around. He 
spied her and moved closer to the 
house. 

Johnny's mother screamed and 
rushed to the telephone. “Oper- 
ator! Operator!” she cried. “Get 
the police. A tiger has escaped 
from the zoo!” 

Homer was very puzzled. Small 
boys and their mothers were spe- 
cial friends of his when they came 
to see him. What was the matter? 
Could he have made another mis- 
take? He walked on down the 
street, wondering when he would 
meet some of his friends. 

Soon he came to an avenue and 


was overjoyed to sce a few people. 


‘They were hurrying along to work 
but when they spied Homer they 
all started to behave most strange- 
ly. A man shinnied up a lamp- 
post. Another swung himself up 
to an awning. A messenger boy 
disappeared inside a garbage can. 
A woman dropped her pocket- 
book, scattering keys, a compact, 
lipstick, a handkerchief, small 
change, a pencil and a pen, an 
address book, and two theater 
tickets all over the sidewalk, and 
ran screaming down the avenue. 
Every door on the block closed as 
if by magic. 

Homer waited a long time but 
no one (Continued on page 80) 


Peter Wakes a Present 


J. LILIAN 


HAT can [ give Grandpa 
for his birthday?” said 
He sat on the porch steps 

All his cousins had 

Inside Peter's 


Peter. 
and thought. 
their gifts ready. 
pocket was a nickel and a penny. 
‘That 
buy Grandpa a present. 


wasnt enough money to 

As he sat thinking, Peter began 
humming to himself. He liked 
to hum and to sing. He wanted 
Grandpa to have a happy birth- 
day—a very happy birthday. ‘The 
words kept going over and over 
in his head. 

Peter sat verv still. All at once 
he began humming again. He 
hummed while Mother was get- 
He hummed while 
After 
he was in bed and his light was 
out, he hummed for a little while 
before he went to sleep. 


ting supper. 
he played with his blocks. 


The next morning the cousins 
came to play with Peter. 

“Have you a birthday present 
for Grandpa?” asked James. 

“Have vou wrapped your pres- 
ent up?” asked Nancy. 

“What is your present?” 
asked, 

Peter looked at them, and 
laughed. “Yes, I have a birthday 
present for Grandpa,” he said to 
James. “I haven't wrapped it, 
because it’s something you can’t 
“Tm not 
going to tell you what my present 
is.” he said to Don, “because it’s 


Don 


wrap,” he told Nancy. 


a secret. I can’t show it to you 


because you can’t see it.” 


VANDEVERE 


The cousins thought that Peter 
must have a very funny present! 
They questioned him again just 
before they went home at noon, 
but Peter only grinned. 

In the afternoon the cousins 
came in their car to take Mother 
and Peter to the birthday party. 

“Did you forget your present 
for Grandpa?” asked James. 

“No, I have it,” said Peter. 

“Want me to hold it?” asked 
Nancy. 

“You can’t hold it,” said Peter, 
and he giggled. 

“Is it in your pocket?” asked 
Don. 

“No,” said Peter, 
head.” 

They looked at Peter, but he 
wouldn't tell them any more. 

Grandpa was sitting in his big 
chair, waiting for them. 

James went up to him and 
said, “Happy birthday, Grandpa! 
I hope you'll enjoy this book.” 

Then Nancy stepped up and 
said, “Happy birthday, Grandpa! 
I hope you'll like these hankies.” 

Don held out a box of pepper- 
mints and said, “Happy birthday, 


“its in my 


Grandpa! I know you like these.” 
Grandpa thanked the children. 
Then he looked at Peter. 
Peter didn’t have a thing in his 


hands. He had no birthday pres- 


ent that anyone could see. But 
he smiled at Grandpa. 

“This is my birthday present 
for you, Grandpa,” he said. And 
he began to sing. 


This song & my pres- 


Grandpa hugged Peter tight. 
smile. 


~ 


“That's a fine song!” he said with 


“T couldn't have a birthday present I liked better.” 
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The Alpine Horn 


MARTHA MCMILLIN 


RNEST heard his pet bantam, 

Benni, crowing in the lower 
floor of their three-story house. 
At once he awoke, and jumped 
from his cozy featherbed. ‘To- 
day I go to the yodeling contest,” 
he thought happily. “Maybe I'll 
win the beautiful Alpine horn.” 

As he dressed in his Alpine suit 
and set his feathered cap on his 
blond head, he kept thinking of 
the horn. Six feet long it was, 
light as a feather, and covered 
with beautiful white birch bark. 
“If IT win, Daddi and I can use it 
to call the cattle from the hills,” 
he thought. 

He dashed downstairs to the 
kitchen 
mother lingered over breakfast. 
Usually the sight of hot chocolate, 
hard rolls, and lingonberry jam 
made him hungry. But not to- 
day. “Mother,” he said, “hurry 
and dress so we can go to the yo- 
deling contest.” 

Her face fell. “The widow 
Schultz is sick, Son, and there's 
no one but me to look after her. 
You will have to go to the village 
alone. It’s only four miles, and 
you are now a big boy, nine years 
old. But mind you, be careful. 
Now, eat your breakfast.” 

To please her, Ernest ate every- 
thing she set before him. Then 


where his father and 


taking up his long Alpine staff 
with the clean linen lunch sack 
attached to the crook, he kissed 
his parents good-by and ran swilt- 
ly down the slope toward the vil- 
lage trail. He turned and looked 
back at his parents who stood 
watching him. His mother waved 
her white apron and he waved 
back. Then he was all alone in 
the beautiful Alpine world. 

The hillsides were green with 
spring, but the high Alps moun- 
tains were still white with glaciers. 
Ernest shivered in the wind and 
drew his short Alpine jacket high 
around his neck. 

“T'll practice yodeling,” he said 
aloud. Soon his shrill voice was 
echoing across the hills that were 
covered with fir and spruce for- 
ests. “I don’t sound too bad,” he 
said to himself. The wind in- 
creased and he quit singing to 
save his throat for the contest. 

The trail now led into the hard 
dirt road. Ahead of him, he saw 
an old bent woman with a wheel- 
barrow full of cut spruce wood. 
He first thought to hurry past her, 
but his mother had taught him to 
be kind to old people. So, he 
took off his peaked hat and said 
politely, “May I help you?” 

She stopped and set down the 
wheelbarrow. “Oh, thank you, 


STORIES FOR 


young man. My strength is in- 
deed almost gone.” 

Ernest laid his staff across the 
spruce wood and took hold of the 
wheelbarrow handles. He hur- 
ried on for he had come only a 
short distance and the contest was 
timed for ten o'clock. Soon he 
noticed that the old woman was 
panting from walking so fast, so 
he slowed his pace to hers. On 
and on they walked until at last 
they came to a tiny house with 
blue and yellow flowers painted 
all over it. 

“This is my home,” she said. 
“Thank you, my boy. How can 
I now pay you?” 

“My pay is in helping you,” he 
said, and with a wave of the hand 
he set off down the road at a lope. 

He still had almost two miles 
to go to reach the village. Before 
he'd covered half the distance he 
saw two small children hunting 
in the lingonberry bushes along 
the roadside. “What's the mat- 
ter?” he called, for the little girl 
was crving. (Continued on page 81) 


Robby and the 
Doorknobs 


HAZEL HIGBEE WATERMAN 


oppy ran up the back steps 
B and into the house. “Mom,” 
he called. There was no answer. 
The screen door slammed behind 
him a he peeled off his sweater. 
“M-o-m!” Still no answer. ‘That 
was funny! Mom was always 
right here when he got home from 
school, 

Then he remembered. Mom 
had told him about it at lunch. 
This afternoon she was shopping 
downtown. 

She had reminded him to help 
himself to milk and peanut cook- 
ies. “And,” she had concluded, 
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“there’s a Hopalong Cassidy film 
at the Bijou. It’s Friday 
well go tonight. You can invite 
Beany to go with us.” 

That would be keen. Bobby 
stood at the sink, drinking his 


maybe 


milk and reaching into the cooky 
jar. 

There was an ear-splitting whis- 
tle; then “Hi, Bob!” 

Bobby stuck his head out of the 
window. “Go on down to the lot, 
Beany,” he shouted. “Ive got to 
put on my old clothes first.” 

“Don’t forget your mitt.” 

“Nope.” Bobby gulped the rest 
of his milk, grabbed two cookies, 
and raced upstairs to his room. 

On his way out the back door, 
Bobby stopped a minute in the 
utility room. There, in one cor- 
ner, was his bench with his own 
tools——a birthday present from his 
father, last month. Not a lot of 

“A starter set,” 
Bobby stood ad- 


them, of course. 
Dad called it. 
rmiring them. 

Bobby loved tools. ‘They felt 
SO good in his hands. ‘That ham- 
mer, for instance. Its handle was 
made of hickory. And the screw 
Bobby stroked the shiny 
handle. And all of a sudden, his 
fingers began to itch. He just 
had to use it. Right now! 

Bobby glanced around. ‘The 
first thing his eve lit on was the 
knob of the back door, He peered 
closer. Yes, it was fastened on 
with a screw. Almost before he 
knew it, in went the screw driver 
and out came the little screw. He 


driver! 


pulled the knob loose and stood 
looking at it. 

Bobby went back into the 
kitchen, the dining room- straight 
through to the front porch. Off 
came one knob after another. 
Say, he was really getting good 
just a twist or two and off they 
came. Soon he went upstairs 
first Mom’s room; then the bath- 
room and the guest room; finally 
his own room. 

“Atta boy! Knock it out of the 
lot!” That was Beany’s voice. 

Bobby went to the window. 
The kids were sure having fun. 
Then his eyes came back to the 
screw driver 

“Bobby! Where are you? The 
front door (Continued on page 78) 
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UT it won't be any fun! They 
B treat me like an outsider! 
That Priscilla Wood 


told her parents as they sat watch- 


was what 
ing groups of Hillsburg students, 
picturesquely costumed, pass the 
house on their way to the annual 
pioneer masquerade at the school 

Het father had 
been attend the 


masquerade because they wante d 


mother and 


urging her to 
her to get acquainted with the 
that 
kor several 


young people in the town 
was to be their home 
weeks the Woods had been living 
Mr. Wood 


It was a 


in Hillsbure where 
had bought a business. 
small community and quite dif- 
ferent from Sapphire Falls where 
thes Priscilla still 


had that empty feeling that one 


lived before. 
gets when separated from old 
friends before making new ones. 
She maintained that the Hillsburg 
virls and boys were not friendly. 

“It's like this.” her father tried 
to help her “Re- 
member when you were afraid of 
Grandpa's big black collie that 
growled at you and chased you? 


understand. 


Grandpa said that the dog could 
sense your fear of him.” 

Priscilla, “and 
Grandpa told me people are like 
that too. Mavbe it’s true.” 

“Ill be different at a 
especially a masquerade, 
persuaded Mrs. Wood. 

“But I didn't get a 
ready, obje cted Priscilla. 


agreed 


party, 
Pris, 


costume 

When 
she first heard of this party, she 
had determined not to go. 


“Whats the matter with the 
cowboy outfit Grandpa gave you 
last summer?” asked her father 

Priscilla sighed in defeat. “All 


right, go.” 

As she plodded up the stairs to 
was thinking, “Tl 
be miserable all evening.” 


her room, she 


‘Then her blue eves brightened 
and her slender figure straight- 
ened. Suppose her parents were 
right! Suppose she had a good 


time at the party, and made some 
Life in Hillsbure would 


certainly be more pleasant! 


friends. 


It was really fun putting on the 
cowboy outfit with the brown and 
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Masquerade 
VERA LUND PRAAST 


embroidered shirt, the le- 
Priscilla 


recalled that Grandpa had giv- 


orange 


vis, and fancy boots. 
en her cousin Gayla an identical 
outfit. 

Although the two girls were the 
same age and so alike in appear- 
ance that they might have been 
twins, they seldom saw each other. 
Priscilla wondered whether Gayla 
was ashamed of her cousin’s lack 
of social success. 


Rebelliously, Priscilla 
of Sapphire Falls where she had 


thought 


been on the honor roll, and had 


Jeremy's Proper Pitch 


~™M hool 


taken part in some of the many 
activities sponsored by the 
Most of all, she remem- 
bered her group of good friends. 
Hillsburg school fewer 
activities. The 
who seemed to have known each 


big 


schoc 


students, 


other since kindergarten davs, 
mostly arranged parties and social 
events to suit themselves. 
Priscilla slicked down her short 
brown curls, donned a black dom- 
ino mask, and set the wide cow- 
hat at an attractive angle. 
She stepped back and eved her 
reflection thoughtfully. The girl 
in the mirror looked quite differ- 
the usual 


Unless she was badly 


boy 


ent from unobtrusive 
Priscilla, 
mistaken, the other students con- 
sidered her name extremely suit- 
able. Nobody in Hillsburg ever 
called her Pris, or Cilly, the way 
the girls in Sapphire Falls did. 
“Well, you're quite the dashing 
Cilly,” 


Pris 


cowboy, her mother ad- 


mired as downstairs, 


JEAN STARKEL SHIRLEY 


Her father handed her the gui- 
tar that had helped to while away 
lonesome evenings since she came 
to Hillsburg. 
It ll that 
said. 

Priscillastarted down the street. 
Now that masked 
costumed she did not feel so bash- 


“Take this along. 


give final touch,” he 


she was and 
ful. She smiled in response to the 
friendly nods of people she met. 
Priscilla entered the school with 
a group of other latecomers. She 
did not recognize any of them al- 
though thought there 
something familiar about the walk 
of the red-bearded lumberjac 
and the pioneer woman with the 


she was 


sunbonnet. 

Priscilla between a 
blanketed Pocahontas and a tat- 
tered sheepherder who carried a 
long sheep hook. 


sat down 


“The costumes 
certainly look authentic,” she said 
to Pocahontas. 

“Thev ought to,” the girl re- 


plied. Continued on page 8&3 


FREMY STONE stole a glance at 
his first cousin sitting between 


him and their grandfather on the 
seat of the 
Jeremy thought, 
“L hope Grandfather will think 


front music-school's 


Station wagon, 
I'm as good a musician as Rod!” 

“Well, boys,” Grandfather be- 
fine for have 
you here for the summer holidays 


gan, “it’s me to 
You're welcome to use the pianos 


And feel like 


swimming, well, go 


any time. if vou 
skating or 
ahead! ‘This is your vac ation!” 

“That’s what I like,’ stated 
Rod, “no work.” 

Grandfather gave a wrv smile. 
“Well, there 
things that need doing. 
stance, 1 am going to sponsor a 


are always some 


For in- 


small competition for the two of 
vou. 

Jerry alerted. “What will it 
be, Grandfather?” 

Grandfather shifted gears. “A 
I'll give vou 

expect 


song to compose. 


three weeks. Then 
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you to play for me the first: ver- 
Sion, l 


and the following week, after vou 


will criticize it for vou, 


have revised vour songs, I will 
judge the two compositions.” 
“What will the prize be?” Rod 
asked. 
“Well, that 


mechanical piano on my mantel- 


vou boys admire 


piece. ‘The best song bags that. 
The other competitor gets -expe- 
rience!” ‘Then, as he blew his 
horn at a blind curve in the road, 
he protested, “Ouch! Why must 
my horn always honk in E flat?” 
Jeremy stared miserably at the 
dashboard. Always hounding him 
was the knowledge that his grand- 
father and his cousin possessed 
outstanding musical memories. 
They had the ability to remember 
and hear given tones within the 
mind and to reproduce them at 
will upon a musical instrument. 
Or they could hear a note played 
and identify it by name, without 


hesitation. 


“Grandfather, why didn’t I in- 
herit your perfect: pitch the way 


Rod did?” Jeremy asked. 


“Don't know, boy, but 
don’t let it discourage you. Per- 
fect pitch is something Rod and 
just the way God 
But just be- 
pitch is ‘relative’ 
doesn't mean vou don’t have mu- 


my 


I were given 
gave you curly hair. 
your 
sical ability. You mustn't give up 
working. God wants us each to 
use our gifts in our own way.” 

“You mean you worked hard 
on your musical education even 
though you had perfect pitch?” 
Rod asked inc redulously. 

“Of worked!” the 
man laughed. “Don'tthink you’ve 
been 


course | 


music on a silver 


platter, my dear boy, just because 


handed 


you can recognize a tone without 
effort. Perfect’ pitch does not 
guarantee musical ability.” 

The station wagon pulled up 
in front of Grandfather’s music 


school. (Continued on page 82) 
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Let's Learn about 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADTS 


NE May morning I walked 
O into my classroom carrying 
a colorful bouquet of spring flow- 
ers which I put in a vase of wa- 
The children’s 
curiosity was aroused by this dis- 


ter on my desk. 


play of splendor, and they eagerly 
crowded about to admire, touch, 
and smell the lovely blossoms. 
Alice referred to the bouquet as 
“all the pretty 
though the children were able to 
recognize some of the flowers by 


roses,” and_al- 


sight, it was evident that no one 
knew the names of all the differ- 
ent blossoms. Andy pointed out 
that “those red flowers look like 
some my grandmother has plant- 
ed in earth in her window boxes.” 
I realized that here was an op- 
portune moment fer a pleasant 
duty the introduction of a unit 
on spring garden flowers. 
Objectives 
A. To develop a scientific atti- 
tude in finding answers to ques- 
tions. 
B. To become familiar with the 
simple classifications, names, and 
habits of common garden flowers. 
C. To have experience with basic 
garden operations which may lead 
to an outdoor hobby or project 
outside the classroom. 
D. To contribute to better under- 
standing of the farmer and others 
who work with plants, 
E. To enjoy the beauty of a gar- 
den and to respect the effort in- 
volved in making it. 


Procedure 


The class was asked how they 
would classify flowers and plants. 
There 


“wild 


Various answers 
cultivated 


“weeds and those that 


were 
flowers and 
plants,” 
are not weeds,” “those that smell 


and those that do not,” “those 


A Spring Bulb—Tulips 


Our Garden Flowers 


Ruth Anne Kerey 


that have seeds and those that 
from bulbs,” “those that 
peren- 


crow 
come up year after year 
nials) and those that must be 
planted new each year (annu- 
We chose for our study 
flowers 


als ).” 
these four groups: l 
that grow from bulbs or bulblike 
roots, annu- 


als, 4 


In each case, we participated 


perennials, (3 
shrubs, trees, and vines. 


in a variety of activities so that 


identification was made a part of- 


a larger ‘earning process. As 
many of our observations and ex- 
périments as possible were carried 
on outdoors—in the school gar- 
den, in neighborhood gardens, or 


in public parks. 


We decided to study bulbs first 
because they come up earliest in 
the spring. ‘Their food is already 
prepared and stored in the bulb. 
A. Questions. 

1. Do plants which grow from 
bulbs ever produce seed? 

2. How are new bulbs formed? 
3. Which bulbs bloom earliest in 
the vear? Latest? 

4. How often should a tulip bulb 
be transplanted? 

5. Why shouldn't iris and tulips 
be cut down after they bloom? 
6. How are bulbs forced for Eas- 
ter and other special displays? 
B. Development.We found pic- 
tures in seed catalogues showing 
the different their 
stages of growth. We admired 
the crocuses, daffodils, hyacinths, 


bulbs and 


tulips, and other flowers which 
were shown fully developed from 
bulbs. 
come more familiar with the bulb 


We were anxious to be- 


ourselves. By cutting in half a 
paper-white narcissus bulb, an 
onion, and a gladiolus corm, we 
saw the stored food material and 
the tiny plant imbedded in the 
center, 

We watched daily rapid- 
bulb, which 
was planted in pebbles and wa- 


growing mnarcissus 


ter, and also an onion which 
sprouted quickly and was a good 
example of a bulb used for food. 

I brought to class a tulip (dug 
up from my garden) which had 
finished blooming, to demonstrate 
how the bulb had diminished in 
size as its stored food had been 
consumed. The formation of new 
bulblets was also shown. 

We discussed the fact that there 
are other important spring flow- 
ers which grow from rhizomes, 
tubers, pips, and so on, related to 
bulbs. 
ful iris and the shade-loving lily 
of the valley. 


These include the color- 


Perennials 


Because perennials are next to 
blossom after flowering bulbs in 
early spring, we chose to study 
this group next. 

A. Questions. 

1. Why is transplanting of peren- 
nials sometimes necessary? 

2. How can you tell whether a 
plant is an annual or a perennial? 
3. What is a biennial? 

4. Which perennials like the sun? 
Which grow best in partial shade? 
5. Which perennials grow best in 
dry places? In wet places? 

B. Development.-We discovered 
that perennials originally grow 
from seeds, that their root systems 
are intact from the prey ious year, 


4ll Photos by L. W. Brownell 


A Spring Perennial— iolets 


and that all taey need to do is put 
forth stem and leaves before they 
produce flowers. 

We learned that some of our 
most common and beautiful flow- 
We chose to 
flowers 


ers are perennials. 
study the old-fashioned 
so well beloved by children for 
their clear coloring, distinctive 
shapes, and interesting names). 
The violet, forget-me-not, bleed- 
ing heart, and columbine were in- 
cluded. So also were the bienni- 
als which are often sold in boxes 
by peddlers and at flower markets 
—English daisies and sweet Wil- 
liam. Clove-scented pinks, gera- 
nium, and lemon verbena were 
introduced for their lovely fra- 
grances. 

We visited a near-by 
shop, which was a good way to 
introduce perennials. (‘The teach- 
er should know in advance what 


flowers will be encountered and 


flower 


should be prepared to guide pu- 
pils in observation not only of the 
flower, but of the buds, leaves, 
seed pods, size and shape of the 
plant as a whole, location pre- 
ferred, insect friends and enemies, 
and so on. Successive visits to 
the same shop helped pupils to 
recognize plants even when they 
were not in flower and to become 
aware of the process by which the 
flower develops from the bud, 
and the fruit and seeds from the 
flower. 

Follow-up in the classroom in- 
cluded 


from colored pictures and also 


identification of flowers 
from black-and-white drawings. 
Drawings and designs were made 
by the pupils from a study of the 
actual flower rather than from 
pictures. 

Compiling a flower calendar 
was a useful summarizing project. 


To do this, (Continued on page 75) 
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Rusie in the Rir, 
and Rrithmetie Joo - - - 
with a Karmonica Sand - 


CHILD 


THE SLOW-LEARNING 


Mary North 


Teacher of Exceptional Children, 


Horace Day School, New Haven, Connecticut 


BSERVING that two of my 
bovs carried harmonicas to 
school, and delighted in slipping 


them out « 


{ their pockets to en- 
tertain their admiring classmates 
with a few quick trills, 1 decided 
to buy one. I remembered how a 
harmonica fascinated me when I 
was their age. ‘Then, I realized 
that here was an opportunity to 
teach arithmetic in a new and at- 
tractive way, and instill a love for 
music at the same time, 

When I discussed the situation 
with my music supervisor she sug- 
gested that I buy a Marine Band 
Harmonica, Kev of CC. She rec- 
ommended plastic ones for the 
children, and told me to be sure 
that the holes were numbered 
irom one through ten. 

received several free pam- 
phlets when TP purchased the har- 
monicas After studying the in- 
structions, [ sketched a simple 
diagram see below) that would 
help slow learners find the scale 
tones, 

This diagram corresponds t 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth holes on the harmonica and 


similar tor the scale plaved at 


middle on plane 


It is necessary to emphasize the 
Importance of mastering the two 
mouth exercises involved in play- 
ing a harmonica The first is 
blowing into the harmonica, and 
the second is drawing away from 
the air holes. The child who has 
trouble blowing can learn by 
blowing bubbles with a clay pipe 
and a bowl of soapy water The 
drawing-in exercise is easily taught 


during the lunch period when the 
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children drink milk from half- 
pint bottles through straws. 

After the experiences of blow- 
ing bubbles and sipping through 
straws, we had no trouble remem- 
bering that B meant Blow, and D 
meant Draw. We also found that 
using different colors for B and D 
was helpful. Each number was 
colored to match the letter which 
was above it. 

I began with a simple song as 
I knew that interest would be in- 
creased if the children could soon 
learn to play a song they knew. 
Since “Are You Sleeping” was 
popular with my group and used 
only six of the scale positions, I 
played this on my harmonica. 
The children were surprised and 
delighted. I told them that they 
could do it too. 

I gave the following directions: 
“First, blow into hole four. Now 
draw through four. Move to the 
I then asked, “What 


is it? “Fives” 


next hole 


was the response 


‘Blow into five,” I said. “Now 
ro back one hole, and blow into 
four.” Already they had played 


a familiar phrase: do, re, mi, do 
\re vou sleep. ing?). repeated 
these directions and we learned to 
play two phrases. 
The amazement and delight of 
the children is the most gratifving 
They 


could play real music now, and 


part of the whole project. 


were cager to learn the rest of the 
sony 

Three bovs, twelve and thirteen 
vears of age, with Intelligence 
Quotients of 70 and 75 figured 
the rest of the song out themselves. 
For the others I fownd that it was 
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necessary to point to each letter 
and say blow or draw, while they 
these numbers on_ their 
harmonicas. Arithmetic became 
very important now. We had dis- 


found 


covered a need for counting! 
You will find that some of your 
children will not need more in- 
dividual Through 
the use of the simple diagram of 
the hole positions and the song 
arranged on a chart for the har- 


instruction. 


monica, they will have acquired 


Inasmuch as the charts 


ere ises. 


take some time and effort to pre- 
pare, we shall try to look ahead 
and do some planning. Then 
when the holiday arrives we will 
be ready. 

By popular vote, our group de- 
cided upon “America.” This is 
one of the best known and most 
frequently sung of our national 
songs, and is ideal for the har- 
monica. Our chart is reproduced 


below. 


AMERICA 


(Harmonica) 
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the technique. ‘The skill comes 
with daily practice. 

The children in the highest in- 
telligence group will be able to 
help you with the charts. We used 
heavy manila tagboard measuring 
24” x 36”, thumbtacking the fin- 
ished chart to a curtain stick for 
support. Many valuable meas- 
uring experiences are enjoyed in 
making the charts as the older 
group of boys and girls have an 
opportunity to count the number 
of phrases in a song, and plan for 
their proper spacing on the chart. 

During the month of May our 
program will have a serious note 
as we plan our Memorial Day ex- 


The carry-over makes all the 
effort a teacher puts into this 
Some chil- 
dren show their brothers and sis- 


activity worth while. 


ters, and even their parents, how 
to play the harmonica. The par- 
ents of some of my pupils were so 
delighted to have their children 
learn to play a musical instrument 
that they bought the better-grade 
harmonicas for them. 

It is always a joy to the teacher 
of exceptional children to know 
that she has helped some child to 
find happiness and security, and 
has instilled in him those qualities 
that will enable him to gain the 
respect of classmates and friends. 
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N THESE days of radio and tele- 
] vision, when people get most 
of their news information via five- 
minute announcements over the 
air waves, it is increasingly impor- 
tant to encourage an interest in 
newspaper reading among our 
children. Habits formed early have 
a chance of staying with one, and 
the newspaper-reading habit is 
certainly among those that we, as 
teachers, should make an effort to 
instill. 

Newspapers can be used with 
children in intermediate and up- 
per grades in a variety of ways. 
They can be integrated with the 
study of mathematics, 
English, history, geography, mu- 
sic, art, health education, home- 
making 
every field of study. Here are sug- 


science, 


in fact, with practically 
gestions for using newspapers to 
enrich class activities. 


Units on the Newspaper 


The class may be divided into 
several committees, each working 
with a different newspaper. Mem- 
bers of a committee can become 
familiar with their newspaper's 
handling — of 
human-interest features, movie re- 
views, book reviews, letters to the 


news, editorials, 


editor, advertising, sports, use of 
illustrations, and special depart- 
ments, such pages, 
school news, stamp and photog- 


as women’s 
raphy columns, radio information, 
and comics. An important part 
of committee reports should be an 
evaluation of the particular news- 
paper studied. 

The class can draw up criteria 
for judging newspapers to deter- 
whether they fulfill 
Some of the questions 


mine their 
purposes. 
to be answered are: Does the pa- 
per devote its space to important 
world, national, and local news, or 


to shocking news about individu- 


als who are unimportant in out 
Are 
while, or merely attention-getting 
Is so much 


lives? its illustrations worth 
and space-wasting? 
space taken up by advertising that 
there is very little real news? Are 
the special columns interesting 
and vital, or full of insignificant 
gossip? Do the articles seem to be 
written for an intelligent reader, 
or for one who doesn’t care too 
much about the important hap- 
penings in the world? Does the 
facts 
news articles, or its own opinions? 


newspaper present in its 
Does it keep readers informed on 
scientific and industrial develop- 
ments? Are the editorials honest 
and 
ments which falsify the news? 
Another type of unit can be 


based upon committees organized 


convincing, or wild state- 


according to topics, rather than 
Under this group- 
ing, one Committee can be respon- 


newspapers, 


sible for covering national news 
as presented by several papers, an- 
other for world news. There can 
be a committee on sports; 
science; movies, radio, tele- 
vision, and other entertain- 
ment media; book reviews, 
special columns, and fea- 
ture stories. 

In addition to helping 
the students judge newspa- 
pers, this type of unit will 
give them an enormous 
fund of information which 
they could not acquire from 
any other activity. 

A bulletin board, changed 
daily, may accompany this 
study. A 
newspaper might grow out 
of this project. 


class or s hool 


Activities : 


Activities based upon the 
daily newspaper lend vari- 
ety to the regular studies. 


A geography activity could begin 
with listing cities appearing in 
‘These 
cities, divided according to the 
countries in which they are found, 


date lines of news articles, 


could be located on maps. ‘Thus, 
the close interrelationship of far- 
flung parts of the world is brought 


home as the children scan the 
news from every continent. 
The language activities that 


stem from newspaper study are 
endless. Letter writing can follow 
an examination of the “Letters to 
the Editor” section of the daily 
papers. Here the form, tone, and 
construction of a good letter can 
be studied, and the activity cul- 
minated by the pupils’ writing 
letters to the editor of a local 
newspaper. ‘These may be about 
a civic problem or something di- 
rectly associated with the children. 
Possibly one or two letters would 
find their way into the columns of 
the local paper, and afford the 
children the gratification of see- 
ing their views in print. 

offer in- 
spiration for a wide variety of 


Newspaper columns 


Ida S. Meltzer 


Chairman, English Department, 
Straus Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 


composition work, After reading 
various columns in the daily press, 
the pupils may try their skill at 
writing columns of their own, de- 
pending upon their 
Some may turn out a good sports 
column while others might prefer 
doing a hobby column. ‘The girls 
could do a column of original rec- 
“Tips for the Schoolgirl” 


interests, 


ipes. 
or the Schoolboy 
questions and answers prob- 


can include 
lems confronting school children. 

The children’s critical sense can 
be developed through analyzing 
movie reviews, followed by writ- 
ing their own reviews of movie, 
radio, and television shows. 

Many in 
their Book Review sections, carry 


Sunday newspapers, 
rey of be younger read- 


ers. These can be used to ac- 
quaint the pupils with current lit- 
erature which is suitable for them, 
and to serve as models for book 
reviews which they write. 

The human-interest stery can 
lead to the writing of feature 
A event, 


stories. neighborhood 


a school (Continued on page 87) 
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Current happenings are the 
basis for real geographical 
and historical anderstand- 
us. Newspapers previde 
inexpensive information. 
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The Cover Picture---- 


“Lemons against a Rose 
Fleurs-de-lis Background” 


by Henri Matisse 


discussed by 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 


Washington, D.C. 


ouLp you believe that this 
gay picture was painted 
by a man over seventy years old 
after an almost fatal illness? It 
was painted in March 1943, the 
very month that Cimiez, the sub- 
urb of Nice where Matisse lives, 
was bombed bv the Germans. 
Does it suggest ill health, war, 
and advancing age? 
The pink the “brilliant pink,” 
“Matisse pink’ — almost 


us. Such a large quantity of this 


dazzles 


luscious color creates a joyous at- 
mosphere for it is the gayest hue 
we know. It is the color of roses 
and strawberry ice cream, of wa- 
termelon and birthday candles. 
In this painting is it a pale deli- 
cate tint or deep and strong? 
Did you notice the pink back- 


ground first or the lemons which 


“Whether we 


kE you planning a May Day 
A celebration this vear? OF 
course it would not be complet 
without dancing but are vou tired 
of using the same dances vear aft- 
er vear just because you cannot 
spare the time to pore over writ- 
ten instructions and teach new 
ones? Here is something to sim- 
plify the proceedings Buy an al- 
bum of folk- or square-dance rec- 
ords from the Burns Record Co. 

Chickadee Lane, Stratford, 
Connecticut) and relax 

Albums A and FE $8.00 each 
contain the old favorites which 
are quite simple to perform, in- 
cluding “Dutch Couples,” “Come 
Let Us Be Joyful” “Swiss May 
Dance,” 
“Shoemaker’s Dance.” 


B and F same price 


Dance, and 
Albums 


contain 


Lassie 


folk dances with more advanced 
steps such as “Mexican Waltz, 
“Kalvelis”” “Litth Man in a 
Fix.” “Bummel Schottische.” and 
the traditional English “Maypole 
Dance.” 

The best feature of these un- 
breakable discs is the fact that the 
directions and timing are planned 
on the record. ‘The piano plays 
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help give the painting its name? 
One ol 
lenges is to make his background 


Matisse’s favorite chal- 


more outstanding than the objects 
in his painting. Which way do 
most artists work? 

The busy pattern all over the 
pink wallpaper attracts our at- 
tention. ‘The painting is named 
“Lemons against a Rose Fleurs- 


de-lis Background.” 


which we call iris, became con- 


The flowers, 


ventionalized into the symbol of 
France. Has the artist formed 
them neatly or painted them free- 
and boldly 

How do the lemons or citrons 
play an important part in the de- 
sign? ‘They draw our attention to 
the lower central part of the com- 
position to balance the large area 


of pink 


look or whether we listen -- 


part of the music to set the 
thythm, the instructions for the 
first step only are clearly given, 
the music is slowly played as the 
instructions are repeated to fit the 
Each new step is treated 
When the 


dance is completed, the music ts 


MUSIC. 
in the same manner. 


plaved in its entirety, and the 
tempo accelerated. The square- 
dance albums are arranged in the 
same manner (C and D, $9.00 
each) and the final music is 
plaved by a typi ally “hill-billv” 
assortment of instruments. 

In one album, containing cight 
dances, you can easily dance your 
wav around the world, and find 
enough material to enable eight 
classes to participate, Send for a 
free folder if vou are searching 
for any specific dances, and when 
vou have chosen vour favorite al- 
bum, vou might trv it out at your 
next teachers’ meeting. ‘This is 
sure to be one teachers’ meeting 
where evervone will participate, 
and leave feeling wonderfully 
vouthful! 

Here is another “Bozo” album 
that will be especially appealing 


in the month of May “Bozo, at 


Vay 1952 


Why did the artist choose half- 
ripe fruit? He preferred colors 
which would strengthen each oth- 
er. By contrast, green makes the 
yellow seem brighter like the sun 
itself. 

Matisse often used an oval of 


So do the blue shadows. 


intense yellow in the form of a 
lemon as a focus for still life. Do 
vou know what we mean by a still 
life? Itis a picture of fruit, flow- 
ers and other inanimate objects, 
instead of people and places. 

Does it look as though the artist 
labored over the work or dashed 
it off in a hurrv? Matisse has a 
genius for making pictures seem 
spontaneous and effortless. “This 
sense of freshness is most diffi- 
cult to preserve. 

The green leaves in the bou- 
quet make the pink background 
seem pinker and the colorful jar 
more vivid. Describe the pottery. 
How does the decoration suggest 
something Oriental? 


THE ARTIST 


The biggest event in the art 
world during the past year was 
the exhibition of paintings by 
Henri Matisse. An attendance of 
124.000 at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art broke all records. This 


the Circus” Capitol, 78 rpm, 
DBN 114, $3.50, 
on 45 rpm, $2.70 
original Record-Reader that im- 
established Bozo, the 
Capitol Clown, as a favorite in 


also available 
‘This was the 


mediately 


the children’s record field. 

Bozo blows a real ringmaster’s 
whistle as a signal for page turn- 
ing, and proceeds to take his 
vouthful listeners on a tour of the 
“big top.” He visits the menag- 
erie and talks with the zebra, gi- 
raffe, hippo, and lion. He follows 
through with such circus favorites 
as the bareback rider, trapeze art- 
ist, cowboys and Indians, and of 
course the clowns. The pictures 
are excellent, the sound effects 
adorable, and the circus band is 


so authentic that you'll wish for a 


French artist, who is over eighty 
born in 1869), was not always 
so popular. He uses brilliant col- 
or and until recently that was 
considered crude and violent. 

In 1905 when Matisse and oth- 
er color-minded artists exhibited 
pictures at the Salon in Paris, 
they were called Fauves (wild 
beasts). The which 
Matisse exhibited there was re- 


painting 


cently sold for twenty thousand 
dollars. 

A serious illness in 1941 neces- 
sitated an operation which seems 
to have artistically rejuvenated 
Matisse, though he can paint on- 
ly a few hours each day. “Lem- 
ons against a Rose Fleurs-de-lis 
Background” was painted soon 
after his convalescence although 
he did not feel like painting at 
the time. For this reason he be- 
gan to work with brightly col- 
ored cut paper. He made a book 
of illustrations called Jazz. 
afterward, he began making cut- 


Soon 


paper designs for stained-glass 
windows for a Dominican chapel. 

His late period is a great peri- 
od culminating a fabulous career. 
Famous for his color and design, 
he has been successful in a great 


variety of art activities. 


News About 
Recordings 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


bag of peanuts and a cup of pink 
lemonade. Best of all, the conver- 
sations with the animals reveal a 
surprising amount of information 
about their food, speed, disposi- 
tion, and habits. 

If vour first- or second-graders 
love to hear stories about ele- 
phants, be sure to play “The 
Waltzing Elephant” | Young Peo- 
ples Records, Inc., YPR 715, 78 
rpm, $1.25) to learn what hap- 
pens when a monstrous clumping 
pachyderm meets a dainty sing- 
ing bird in the forest. Not as 
“frothy” as it sounds, the record 
is an introduction to the two fun- 
beats in 

All others are mere- 
ly combinations of the  fore- 


86) 


damental music- two 


and three. 


going Continucd on page 
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Music Teacher 


Velma Radebaugh Perry Public Schools 


Perry, lowa 


How musical the school is—how much the children like vari- 
ous musical activities—that measures the success of your music 
program. The enjoyment of music is the result of early cultivation, 
and every good elementary music program is designed with this 
aim in mind. The values of early musical opportunities are plainly 
evident in later life. The more the children have of a musical back- 
ground, the better the results. 


Simple instruments are fun and easy to play. 


All types of rhythmics, especially the rhythm band, are a nat- 
ural first step into music. The child acquires a social consciousness 
and delights in the easy rhythms he helps to produce. Soon after, 
the use of miniature flutes and simple instruments stimulates note 
reading. Through rhythmic activities such as dancing, walking, or 
throwing lightweight objects back and forth, the child easily in- 
corporates musical patterns into his everyday movements. 


After musical recordings have been 
played, listeners will enjoy picturing 
their ideas of what they hear. Some 
children will like to compose simple 
melodies. Easy operettas or concerts 
are fun to prepare for assemblies. 


Musical theory games (above), 
ballet performances (these were 
fifth-graders) and musical films 
(extreme left) are al! musical ac- 
tivities with special appeal. 

Operetta (below) and rhythm- 
bend Hones left) performances are 
entertaining for everyone. 


Music is inseparably related to every subject. A 
discussion of acoustics in science class can easily lead 
to the construction of homemade instruments that 
will give amazingly accurate tones, to the delight of 
the young musical inventors. 


— 
| National Music Week —M 
Don’t forget to celebrate National Music Wee ay 4-11 
a THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1952 [35] 
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appears in many collections, 
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Houghton Mifflin’s Anthology of Children’s Literature (Johnson-Scott- 


ckels) is a standard source. 
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PROGRAM 


Music by Isabelle Groetzinger 


A 4 


Tap, tap, tap, Hear the mer-ry song Of my lit-tleshoes As_ they dance a-long. 
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Tap, tap, tap, What a_ pleas-ant sound, As they whirl me round and __ round. 


i il 


Inand out, See them gai-ly trip, With a bend at the knee, And a hop and a skip. 


cat 


Tap, tap, tap, Hear the rhyth-mic tune Of my lit-tle danc-ing shoes. 


— 


T = 
+ =a 


bad 


THIS rhythmical little song makes an excellent accompaniment for a simple 
folk-type dance. Try the following steps with your class—or better yet, 
let the children develop their own. 
The dancers may form in groups of four, as shown in the diagram, A fac- 
ing B, C facing D 
Measures 1-4: Give 3 claps, join hands, and skip clockwise. 
Measures 5-8: Give 3 claps, join hands, and skip counterclockwise. A 
Measures 9-12: Dancers A and B exchange places; C and D exchange 
places; repeat. 
Measures 13-16: Give 3 claps, join hands, skip clockwise; on last meas- 
ure, drop hands, bow to partner. 
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A HEALTH PANTOMIME 
Pearl Sims Abels 


CHARACTERS 
motHern—An older girl, or adult who 
can sing. She has a big baby doll. 
A little bey. 
little girl. 
FAIRY OF WEALTH-Carries a 
taining golden lumps. 
rainy or weatty—Has a red rose. 
ov a blue piteher. 
neanen Whe reads the story slowly 
and distinetly, 
PIANIST Whe provides u hae kground of 
solt music, 


bowl con- 


HIS pantomime requires but 

little practice, as the script 
is meant to be read. It is planned 
for children, but an adult Reader 
and Pianist may be used with 
mall children. If desired, the 
speeches of the Fairies and the 
Mother may be given by the ac- 
tors or by other persons whose 
voices may be distinguished from 
the Reader's. 

(The scene opens with Mother 
seated in rocking chair at stage 
right with a large baby doll in her 
arms. John and Linda are sitting 
at her feet, looking up at her. 
Near by is a small table or stool. 
Mother rocks, and sings “ Rock-a- 
bye, Baby.” Pianist softly plays 
“Home Sweet Home” as Reader 
begins the story.) 

Once upon a time, there were 
three children who lived with 
their Mother in a little house at 
the edge of the forest. ‘Thev were: 
John, bov, just vour size. 

Vother points to John.) And 
Linda, his little sister, just as big 
as you are Vother points to 
Linda.) And Betty Lou, a deat 
little baby as tiny as little sister. 

Vother caresses the doll. 

The Mother worked very hard 
for her little family. 

ood boy and helped her by carrv- 


John was a 


Linda was 


ng wood for the fire. 


a good little girl who helped 
Mother take care of the baby. 
Often the children had very little 
to eat, but thev were cheerful. 

Because this family was so lov- 
ing and good, the Fairy Queen 
decided to help them. ‘The Queen 
sent three fairies to visit the 
Mother and her three children. 

Fairies enter and stand at left 
stage. As each is named she steps 
near Mother and offers her gift. 
The music changes to “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” and 
continues until the first Fairy steps 
back. 

Each fairy carried a gift—the 
Fairy of Wealth, a pot of gold; 
the Fairy of Beauty, a beautiful 
red rose, and the Fairy of Health, 
a plain little blue pitcher. 

The Fairy of Wealth stepped 
“Good Mother, 


because there is love in your 


forward and said, 


home, and because we never hear 
cross and unkind words, the Fairy 
Queen wants to give you a gift 
for all vour children. We have 
brought three gifts, but you may 
choose only one. I, the Fairy of 
Wealth, offer this pot of gold.” 
The Mother's eves shone. With 
all that gold she could buv food 
and warm clothes and beautiful 
gifts for her children. Mother 
extends hand hesitantly toward 
the cold. 
that they lived in a lonely little 
house at the edge of the forest. 
If she spent some of the gold, 
thieves might learn about it and 
rob them of the rest. Mother 
finally shakes her head negatively. 
Pianist plays “Only a Rose” as 
Reader continues.) “Please, good 


But she remembered 


Fairv, show me the second gift 


before I choose.” said the Mother. 
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Then the Fairy of Beauty ex- 
tended to her a beautiful red rose. 
The Mother thought she had nev- 
er seen anything beautiful. 
How lovely and bright the rose 
would make the dreary little 
house! How the children would 
enjoy its beauty! But even as she 
looked at the rose Mother knew 
she would not choose it. The rose 
would not help her feed or clothe 
her children. She must think first 
of those things. 

After yreatg waves back the 
rose, the Fairy of Health steps 
forward with the blue pitcher. 
The music changes to “Love's 
Dream.” ) 

Then the Fairy of Health came 
to her with the third gift—a plain 
little pitcher filled with milk. The 


Fairy of Health told her, ‘This is 

a magic pitcher. No matter how 

much milk you use it will always 

be filled.” (The Fairy steps close 

_ to let Mother look into 
€ pite her.) 

"hier thought of thin little 
John, and pale Linda and tiny 
Betty Lou who would need much 
rich milk to make them healthy 
and strong. Mother motions 
toward each.) Then Mother knew 
that this plain little pitcher was 
the very best gift the fairies 
had, for it contained milk, the 
best food of all for health and 
growth. (Mother accepts pitch- 
er, Shows it to the children, and 
sets it on the table.) 

Mother’s wise choice made the 
three (Continued on page 79) 


Music! Music! 


Euetywhere! 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


L. Frances Mitchell 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Roads School, Marblehead, Massachusetts 


(CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER VIOLIN PLAYERS 


CATHY Three girls. 
MICKY KENTUCKY MUSICIAN 
TERRY cowsoy 
HELEN INDIANS— Four 
FRENCHMAN boys. 
SCOTCH COUPLE Members 
PLUTCH COUPLE of class. 
ITALIAN FISHERMAN 

SETTING 


Table and four chairs are arranged 
in center front of room or stage. Cho- 
rus may be seated on stage, back of 
speakers, or in front rows of audience 
seats, 


Prope ction 


For staging. costume, and dance sug- 
gestions, see end of play. 


ANNOUNCER—The members of 
the sixth grade will present a 
musicale entitled “Music! Music! 
which thev have 
The mu- 
ral used as a background was de- 


Lvervwhere 


written and produced. 


signed and painted by the class. 
The story is about a bov and 
girl who have been to Europe, 
and another bov and girl who 
traveled in the United States. 
‘The songs are taken from the 
class music book, The American 
Singer, Book Six, by Beattie, 
Wolverton, Wilson, and Hinga, 
published by The American Book 
Company. 
(Cathy and Micky enter and 
are seated at one side of table.) 
caTHY—Won’'t Helen be excit- 
ed to hear about our trip? 


micKY—I'll say! After all, it’s 
not everyone who can go to Eu- 
rope. Oh, here come Helen and 
‘Terry now. 

Terry and Helen enter. 

TERRY—Look who's here! We 
haven't seen you for ages. 

HELEN—Where have you been? 

catHy~— We've been to Europe. 

HELEN— Where? 

catHy—To Europe—England 
and Scotland, and 

TERRY—Well, tell us about it. 

micky—We went to France 
first, and saw the Eiffel Tower. 

cAaTHY—Boy, is it big! Mother 
took us to a little town market 
too. Micky, remember that queer 
old piper we saw? 

mMicKkY—I'll never forget him or 
the song he was singing. 

Enter Frenchman, who sings 
“The One-Tune Piper.” ) 

TERRY—That must have been 
something to see and hear. 

HELEN 

cATHY—From France we went 
by boat to Scotland. 

mMickY—Terry, you should sec 
what the boys are supposed to 
wear for holiday festivals—kilts! 

cATHY~— Micky, remember that 
Scotch song we liked, and the boy 
and girl who sang and danced it? 

mMicKY—I sure do. You two 
should have seen it. 

Enter Scotch Couple, who 
sing the (Continued on page 85) 


Tell us more. 
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I'm quite too young, my mother 
says, 

To help her with the baking, 

And neither am I old enough 

To undertake dressmaking. 


But there are many little things 
Just one way and another 
That I can do about the house 
To help my darling mother. 


PIPES AND DRUMS 


Lilian Holmes 


A little Pixie Piper went 
A-piping through the glens; 
Some folks who heard him thought 
his notes 
A robin’s or a wren’s. 


“How late to hear a robin sing, 
It must be nearly ten!” 

(The Pixie Piper chuckled and 
Went piping down the glen.) 


“It wasn’t quite a robin’s note, 
I fancy ‘twas a wren.” 

(The Pixie Piper chuckled and 
Went piping down the glen.) 


If we'd been there we might have made 
‘The same mistakes ourselves; 

The only folks who knew the truth 
Were Goblins, Gnomes, and Elves. 


The Pixies sought their pixie pipes 
The Goblins fetched their drums 
The Gnomes and Elves called every- 

where, 
“The Pixie Piper comes!” 


He led them slowly through the town 
And slowly back again 
Some folks who heard them thought 
the drums 
Were raindrops on the pane, 


And, as the Goblin band drew near, 
Cried, “Listen to the hail!” 

(The Goblin drummers chuckled and 
Went drumming down the dale.) 


Be careful, pray, the next wet day, 

To make quite sure yourselves, 
The patter’s really raindrops—not 
The drums of drumming Elves. 


A PLEASANT GAME 
Alice W. Norton 


And so instead of wasting time 
kn idleness and wishes, 
For mother dear, sometime each 


I wash and dry the dishes. 


It takes an awful lot of time 
For hands so very tiny, 


Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love, 


test, 


day 


“In Flanders Fields. 


The second star 
But I pretend it’s all a game School and Home 
. tion to “another country,” 
And leave them clean and shiny. 


VERBS 


Eleanor Farjeon 


Nouns are the things I see and touch, 
My cake 
I like some nouns very much, 

Though some I do not like at all. 


my mother, and my ball; 


Verbs are the things I do, and make, 
And feel, in one way or another. 
Thanks to Verbs, I eal my cake, 

And throw my ball, and hug my mother. 


Yet verbs, which make me laugh and play, 
Can also make me crv and fall, 
And tease my mother every dav, 


And drop my cake, and /ose my ball! 


APPLE BLOSSOMS 
Ralph Bergengren 


In bloom at least 

A week or two; 
But that is not 

The way they do. 


There is a day 

That comes in spring 
When apple trees 

Are blossoming. 
They blossom out 
Almost at once 

The petals fall 
Down on the grass 

And garden wall. 
They go adrift 

On every breeze 
Like snowflakes off 

The apple trees. 


So quick some morn 
It's like a giant 
Popping corn. 


And from my window 
I can smell 

The apple blossoms 
Verv well. 

And leaning from 
My window-cliff 

I sniff and sniff 
And sniff and sniff. 


It is the oddest 
Thing to see: 
The lawn as green 
As green can be, 
And then the orchard 
Where each row 
Of apple trees 
Stands in the snow. 


And just as quick 
They drop away. 

I wish the apple 
Trees would stay 
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* 1 VOW TO THEE. MY COUNTRY 


Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 


IT vow to thee, my country 
The love that asks no questions: 


That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best; 
The love that never falters, the love that pays the price, 
The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 


Teachers often wish for 

first stanza given here seems to express the highest patriotic ideals. 
which may be 


(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.), expresses the poet's devo 


of gentleness and all her paths are peace.” 


all earthly things above 


the love that stands the 


another poem for Memorial Day similar to 
his poem may meet the need of some. The 
found in A Treasury of Verse for 


the kingdom of God, of which he says, “her 


ONE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Jeanette Perkins 


We thank thee, God, fo: eves to see 
The beauty of the earth; 
For ears to hear the words of love 
And happy sounds of mirth; 
For minds that find new thoughts to 
think, 
New wonders to explore; 
For health and freedom to enjoy 
The good thou hast in store, 


Heip us remember that to some 


‘The eve and ear and mind 
Bring sights and sounds of ugliness, 
And only sadness find. 
Help us remember that to them 
‘The world has seemed unfair; 
‘That we should strive to bring to 
them 


The beauty all may share. 


O may our eyes be open, Lord, 
‘To see our neighbors’ need, 
And may our ears be kept alert 
Their cries for help to heed, 
Make keen our minds to plan the best 
For one another's good, 
That all the world shall be at last 
One friendly neighborhood. 


has been 
the author, fo 
*; Oxford University Press 


Permission to reprint these poems 
obtained from the following: 
A Pleasant G.ime 


for “Pipes and Drums” from Mrs. Strang’a 
tunual for Children; J. B. Lippincott Co., f 
“Verbs” from Eleanor Farjeon's Poems 
Children, copyright 1926, ‘3A, 


Bergenygren, 
, Joxeph and 
& Co, 
Vow to 
the Pilgrim 
Neighborhood” 


the author; th» estate of Ralph 
for “Apple Blossoms” from Jane 
Joh Their Book; Longmans Green 
Ltd., and Lady Spring-Rice, for “J 
Thee, My Country” from Poems; 
Press, for “The World, One 
from As Children Worship. 
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ARACTERS 


OLD WOMAN FAmY 
CHILDREN 

beanest— A girl. 
tioest—A bey. GROANER 
SKITTER JUNGLES 
HAPPY 
MPS WHUISTLER 
FRISKY DIMPLES 

MOTHER GOOSE CHARACTERS 
Many Miss MUPPET 


JACK HORNER 
MOTHER RHARD 


OLERN OF TTR ARTS 
TOMMY TECKER 


Mes 

Fairy and Queen of Hearts wear cos- 
tunes made from discarded dance dress. 
es or old house coats, rich in fabrie and 
color, Old Woman and Old Mother 
Hubbard wear grown-up dresses. All 
children wear ordinary school clothes. 
Fach Mother Goose character carries 
something to identify him or her. . 


SETTING 


Interior of main reom in the Shoe 
House. There are chairs, tables. cup- 
hoards, and anything else desired, 

ict 1.—Evening before Mother's Day. 

11. Morning of Mother's Day. 


ACT 


Old Woman is seated mend- 
Eldest and Dearest are do- 
ms home work, 


ing. 
OLD WOMAN— Dear, dear, it’s al- 
most time to give vou children 
vour broth and whippings and 
put vou to bed. 

DEAREST—Couldn'twe go with- 
out our whippings just this once, 
Mother? 

OLD WOMAN- I should say not! 
The whippings make you grow as 
much as the broth does. | Goes to 
orner and examines small bunch 
of switches.) Oh, oh! My switches 
have disappeared again. Where 
do they go? 
ELDEST (eagerl Ill get vou 
some, Mother. 

OLD woman No, vou wont! 
Last time you got the switches 
they broke when I went to use 
them. J'// get the switches. You 
and Daughter stay here. When 
the little ones come in, keep them. 

She exits.) 

SKITTER 
Where’s Mother going? 

(sulkily )—After switch- 


entering noisily 


es—you might know. 
SkitreR—Why didn't you get 

them and fix them like last time? 
ELDEST—She wouldn’t let me. 
(Voices outside.) 
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DEAREST (opens door )—Sniffy 
and Grumps, you come right in 
here this minute. 
(Enter Sniffy and Grumps.) 
orRUuMPS~— If I have to come in 
I want my broth. Where’s my 
broth? 
Ente Frisky and Flippo. 
FRISKY Broth? Broth? Who 
said broth? 


ELpDEST—You have to wait un- 
til Mother gets back. 

FLIprPO—Don't tell me she’s 
gone after switches again. 

DEAREST—Yes, she has. No 
whipping —no broth. 

Sound of excited voices out- 
side. Giggles and Groaner enter. 

GIGGLES (excitedly )—You can't 
guess what we found. 

GROANER— Just when I thought 
I'd found a new kind of butterfly 
to add to mv collection, it turned 
out to be— 

GIGGLES A fairy—that’s what. 
She was little like a butterfly at 
first. ‘Then she grew big. 

ELDEST- Of all the nonsense! 

Enter Jingles and H ippy. 
yincies— What's nonsense? 

FLIPPO- Fairies. 
Groaner saw a fairy. Can you 
beat that? 

HAPPY—What do vou know! 
Did she take you for a nice little 
ride on a piece of thistledown? 


Giggles and 


GROANER--You can laugh if you 
want to 
Enter Whistler and Dimples.) 
WHISTLER— Well, who wants 
to laugh? 
DIMPLES~ Listen, evervbody. 
Looks all around.) Mother isn't 
here, is she? Well, then, do vou 
know what day tomorrow is? 
ELDEST-- It's Sundav—of course. 
mean, do vou know 
what special Sunday it is? 
SEVERAL vorces--No. What? 
pimMptes Mother's Day! 
do you mean? 
Isn't every day her dav? 
DIMPLES—It’s a special day that 
comes once every vear. You're 
Supposed to give your mother pres- 
ents and do nice things for her. 
snirFY— Who told you that? 
pimpLes—A girl we met in the 
woods. She was getting flowers 
for her mother. 
crumps—We can do that. I 
know where there are some roses. 
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A MOTHER'S DAY PLAY FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Trella Dick 


WHISTLER—No!  Roses_ give 
Mother hay fever. We'll have to 
think of something else. 

DEAREST—We could get dinner 
for her tomorrow. 

FRISKY Can you make broth? 

Giggles and Groaner whisper. 

HAPPY— Merely getting dinner 
would not be enough. Besides, 
you'd probably spoil the broth. 

ELDEST—Who's got a_ better 
idea? 
hesitates )—Groaner 
and I have a plan—only we know 
youll laugh. 

JINGLES~— It’s not as silly as that 


GIGGLES 


Fairy story, I hope. 

GROANER—That’s just what it 
is. We'll have the fairy take her 
on a trip to Fairyland for her 
Mother's Day present. 

SKITTER— Don't be silly. We’ve 
got te think of something. 

GROANER— It isn't silly. We 
helped the fairy get off a rose 
thorn, and she said any time we 
wanted to go to Fairvland to call 


her and she would take us, 
DEAREST. Can't vou two be 


serious a minut 


GIGGLES—All right. We'll show 

uu. Groaner, what was it she 
told me to do? 

GROANER—Turn around three 
times—then say the magic words. 

FLippo—What are the magic 
words? 

GROANER—They’re secret. Do 
it, Giggles. 

Giggles turns around slowly, 
muttering to herself. The oth- 
ers count. On count of three, 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Public School, Maxwell, Nebraska 


door flies open and Fairy enters. 
Children exclaim in surprise.) 

FAIRY—Here | am, my dear— 
just as I promised. (Looks about 
at children in surprise.) Dear, 
dear—are these children brothers 
and sisters of yours? I couldn't 
take them all. 

SKITTER (coming forward and 
studying her)—Are you real? 

FAIRY (laughing )—Real as any 
fairy ever was, little boy. 

GIGGLES—We don’t all want to 
go, Fairy. We want you to take 
our mother to Fairvland for a 
Mother's Day present. 

FAIRY—You nice, thoughtful 
children! Where is your mother? 

WHISTLER—She’s out getting 
switches. 

FAIRY Switches? 

FLIPPO—You see, she switches 
us every night when she gives us 
our broth, It’s to make us grow. 

FAIRY—QOh, I see! Well, may- 
be I should take her to Fairyland. 

HAPPY (peeps out the door)— 
She’s coming up the path now. 
What a bundle of switches! 

FAIRY (hurrying to the door)— 
Til catch her outside—then you 
won't get switched tonight. Good- 
by, dears. (She exits. 

(Children peep out door and 
windows. 

ELDEST—There she goes. The 
fairy waved her wand and Mother 


ead 


went up into the air. Boy! Look 
at the switches fall! 

DIMPLES-~ Mother hasn’t any 
wings. She'll fall. 

DEAREST Don't worry, honey. 
The fairy will keep her safe. 

FRISKY-Wheee! No switches! 

DEAREST (looking at the table 
and cupboard)—And no _ broth 
either. Well, it’s ’way past bed- 
time. We might as well go to 
bed. (Continued on page 81) 
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THREE SONGS FOR MAY.... 
My, Mother 


Words and Music by Elva S. Daniels 


Ow} 


~— 


1, Whowakesmein the morn-ing witha cheer-y call? Moth - er, my moth - er. Who tells me sto - ries of 
2. Who bakes the ver-y yum-mi-est of gin-ger-bread? Moth - er, my moth - er. Who tucks me in at night-time when I 


the time when I was small? Moth-er, my 
goto bed? Moth-er, my 


4 ome 
4. iol 
4 


mother. Whoof-ten reads sto-ryto me, Orshowsme a _ rob-in inourcher-ry tree, And some-times shafes a se -cret with me?Moth-er, my motheer. 
moth-er. Who tells me that she’s glad as can be Be-cause she knows that she can de-pend onme? I love her ver-y dear ly, you see, Moth-er, my moth-cr, 


‘The Slossom and the Bee 


Words and Music by Alice Salaff 


“Some day I'll be an 


1, “I am ver-y, ver-y hap-py,” Said the blos-som to the bee. 
gath-er all the 


2. “I am ver-y, ver-y hap-py,’ Buzzed the fuzz -y lit-tle bee. 


ap-ple, yes I will, Just wait and see! Wait and see! Wait and sce!” Said the blos-som to the bee, 
rec -tar— I'ma bus -y hon-ey-bee, Wait and sce! Wait and see All: the hon- ey there will be!” 


Words and Music by Emma M. Albrecht 


v T 
A rob- in sings up in a tree, Cheer - up, cheer - up, cheer - up. He brings good news to you and me, Cheer - up, cheer - up, cheer - up. He 


cheer - up, cheer - up. 


tells us by his cheer + y song That sum-mer’s com-ing be-fore too long. I know his mes-sage can’t be wrong, Cheer - up, 


T 


Lf 
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Morten 


mas Nt 
oy 
ME 
Sene school study room, two 


weeks before Memorial Day. 

Seene 2. Mreet. Backdrop of stores 
lf desired. 

Scene J Kitchen. Table with dishes 
on it, 

Scene 4. Reception room in Veter- 
ans” Hospital. 

Scene 5. Lawn in front of an apart- 
ment house. 

Scene 6. Cemetery. Flag to indicate 
a rs crave. 


Scone Same as Seene | 
Scene I 
Boy in { rl cated aroun 1 
larce table 
CHAIRMAN tand il te 


When Miss Lowe asked this com- 
mittce to plan something for the 
Memorial Day assembly, she said 
that she was really up against it 
for fresh ideas. She is count- 
ing on us to think of somethin 
different. 

First Boy. But can we think 
up anything different I looked 
through the books in the library, 
and all | found were exercises on 
events of the Civil War 
about the Blue and the Gray. 


pe 


That all seems so long ago to me. 
FIRST GIRL Since then we've 
had the Spanish-American War, 
the first and second World Wars, 
and now the war in Korea. 
Think 


of how many men-—and women 


SECOND BOY 


too have died in all those wars, 
besides the ones who have had to 
be im he spi ils ever since ! 

SECOND cikt— How can we plan 
a program to honor them all? 

THirp noy—Ive thought and 
thought but the old brain doesn't 
come up with anything new, 

ill launch understandincly.) 

was easier when 
my grandfather was voung. He 
told me that thev all went to the 
cemetery and decorated the graves 
of the Civil War and Spanish- 
American War veterans.  After- 
ward the had t par ide, and 
well--that was Memorial Dav. 

CHAIRMAN Well 
at that. We want to think of 
some way to honor all the veter- 


we cant stop 


ans of all the services. 
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FOURTH Girt—Then we have 
heroines as well as heroes. 

FOURTH BOoY—I bet if we had a 
Memorial Day assembly every day 
for a whole vear, we couldn't cov- 
er them all, 

FIFTH BOY. Say, that gives me 
an idea! 

ALL--What? 

FrirtH Boy—I only thought 
well, perhaps we could all do 
things, and tell about them on 
the program. 

FIRST BOY—Wait a minute! 
You've got something there! Let 
me think. I only got it by the tail 
feathers ill laugh. No, lis- 
ten. Doesn't it all boil down to 
this’ Dont we call veterans 
men? 

Yes, but what's vour idea? 

First Boy —How would it be if 
ve did a_service—like helping 
someone. ‘Then we could say that 
it was done in memorv of some 
service man or woman that the 
person we helped might know. 


ALL—Great idea! 


Girt. could do some- 
thing for Mrs. Johnson. Her hus- 
band was killed in the first World 
War. She needs help any time. 

SECOND GirL—I could help my 
aunt. My cousin was wounded 
while fighting in Europe. 

THIRD GIRL—-I know someone. 

ALI We do, too. 

CHAIRMAN It will be like the 
poem “America’s Answer’ to the 
Flanders Field poem where it says 
“The torch you threw to us we 
caucht.” We would be carrying 
the torch for all the men and 
women who died or had to be in 
hospitals. 

THIRD BoY~ Or like in the Get- 
tysburg Address where it says to 
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A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ANID 


Ernine M. W ileox 


hallow the dead. We'd be doing 
something about it instead of just 
talking about it. 

SECOND Boy—Sounds good to 
me. We'll be carrving the torch 
for two weeks anyvwav. 

Then that’s settled. 
For two weeks we'll each do as 


CHAIRMAN 


many kind deeds as we can to 
honor the service men and wom- 
en we know or can find out about. 
It will be in memory of a// service 
men and women. 

FIRST GIRL— How is all this go- 
ing to help us with our Memorial 
Day program? 

FOURTH GIRL—There’s a point! 

FOURTH BOY—What would you 
think about choosing some of the 
most interesting experiences and 


acting them out? 


FIFTH Good idea! And 
the ones whose experiences are 
not chosen can help with the 
scenes that get the most votes. 

CHAIRMAN— Looks as if we're 
all set. When we meet next week, 
be ready to tell your experiences. 

FIFTH BoY- That means 
the good deeds of this coming 
week will have a chance to be se- 
lected, but it doesn't mean we 
have tostop during the next week. 

AtL—That’s right! (All exit. 

READER (at one side of stave 
Let us go with the children as 
they follow through with their 
idea to be kind in memory of a 
veteran. 

Scene 2 

First Boy is carrying part of 
Mrs. Marsh’s bundles. They walk 
lowly across the stage while they 
converse, 

MRS. MARSH—Young man, you 
are very kind to help me with all 
these bundles, 


FIRST BoY—It’s near Memorial 
Davy and I want to honor some- 
one who fought for our country. 

MRS. MARSH—Why, that could 
be my oldest brother Jim. He was 
a drummer bov in the Civil War. 
He drummed his company right 
up to the top of a hill to meet the 
enemy. He was the first one killed. 


Ill accept your kind service in 
memory of him. Thank you. 


Scene 3 


First Girl and Mother stand 
near table. 

FIRST GIRL— Mother, [ll clear 
off the table and clean up tonight. 
You and Dad get an early start to 
the meeting. 

MOTHER Why, Mary, how kind 
of you! I would like to get there 
early. 

FIRST GikRL— Tonight, I'm being 
kind for a reason. 

MOTHER—Wha-at? 

FIRST Girt—It’s like this. Some 
of us at school are trving to live 
the meaning of Memorial Day. 
We decided to do as many kind 
deeds as possible in memory of a 
service man or woman. I thought 
I'd do it tonight in memory of 
Uncle Tom. 

MOTHER—That’s a_ wonderful 
plan—spreading out the meaning 
of the day in this way. It would 
help if the grownups did the same 
thing. I certainly shall pass the 
idea on to our group tonight. 


Scene 4 


(Children enter Veterans’ Hos- 
pital with baskets and cartons. 
Musician carries his instrument.) 

NuRSE—Hello! You are the 


group who telephoned last week, 


aren’tyou? (Continued on page 77 
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The Story NATURAL RUBBER 


HE fascinating story of rubber has been told in geogra- 

phy books for many years—how the seeds were gathered 
in the Amazon jungles, transported to England, and taken as 
young plants to the East Indies, Ceylon, and other countries 
of Southeast Asia where plantations were begun. This need 
for rubber resulted from the discovery of vulcanization in 
1836 and the invention of the thousands of rubber products 
that followed. 


Today, the natural rubber story has greater values than 
ever before. The uses of rubber have increased so that it is 
now one of our basic commodities, and rubber-producing 
countries are vital outposts in the free world’s fight against 
Communist enslavement. 


The Malayan people are working to produce a self-suffi- 
cient nation. There are about 350,000 independent rubber 


farmers in Malaya, and many thousands more earn their live- 
lihood by working on the large plantations. The Rubber Re- 
search Institute of Malaya, sponsored by the rubber growers, 
is constantly improving farming and processing methods. 


The Malayan battle against Communism has been unend- 
ing. Red bandits from the jungles burn buildings, destroy 
the rubber trees, and murder the plantation workers. For 
four years the Malayan people have fought back to protect 
their democratic way of life, and the concepts of justice, lib- 
erty, and human dignity. 


With British aid and encouragement, the Malayans are 
today already a long way toward independence and national 
responsibility. Their courage and bravery will thrill your 
girls and boys, and point out to them the price a people is 
willing to pay for freedom. 


A UNIT AND CHART PRESENTED BY THE NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU 


1631 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. - 
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1500 Columbus found the natives 
bouncing rubber balls and brought 
samples of rubber to Queen Isabella. 


BEFORE 1500 = Rubber was used only 


by the Latin-American Indian tribes who 
learned to collect the white sap-like latex 
from rubber trees and dry layers of it on 
sticks over smoky fires. Rubber was un- 
known by Europeans. 


-—-- 


IN THE SAME YEAR, 2 Lon 


coachmaker, Thomas Hancock, paten 
the cutting of rubber into long strips and 
came the first manufacturer of elastic bar 


1745 A report by French 
scientists traveling to South 
America told of objects made 
of rubber and of the tree that 
gave the white sap. One of them 
made the first waterproof boots 
and the first raincoat by dipping 
some of his old clothes in the 
juice of the tree. 
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1768 Another French scientist 
made a pair of rubber riding boots 
for Frederick the Great, but they 
found that the rubber was sticky in 
hot weather and brittle in cold. 
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1839 


| 

London 
patented 
s and be- 
‘ic bands. 


23 = Charles Macintosh in Glas- 
y patented the first waterproof 
ric made of two pieces of cloth 
h a layer of rubber sandwiched in 
ween. Some waterproof jackets 
still known as ''Mackintoshes.” 


70 Rubber received 
English name when the 
ous English chemist, Dr. 
Priestly, discovered 
vould “rub off” pencil 
ks. The French name for 
ser is "“caoutchouc," 
1 an Indian word mean- 
"weeping tree." 


Charles Goodyear made the great discovery of vulcaniza- 
tion which introduced the new era of rubber uses. He was testing the 
effect of a rubber-sulphur compound and accidentally left the sample 
on the stove. It charred like leather and Goodyear recognized he had 
made a discovery that would revolutionize the world. The simple ad- 
dition of sulphur plus heat made rubber that resisted temperature 
changes. Goodyear patented over 200 applications of rubber. 


1846 Queen Victoria of England 
was pleased when Thomas Hancock 
made some solid rubber tires to use 
on her horse-drawn carriage. 


1850 = Most rubber came from wild 
tubber trees in the Amazon jungles. 
The natives would tap the trees, mold 
the rubber into big “biscuits,” and 
carry them down the Amazon in ca- 
noes. Here they would barter for trin- 
kets with Portuguese traders. The de- 
mand was so great that the tonnage 
exceeded a thousand tons a year. 
Later, ocean steamers went 1,500 
miles up the Amazon River to get 
rubber. Many thousands of the wild 
rubber trees were killed by hasty and 
improper tapping. 


1873 Both Goodyear [ 
had suggested in their autobl 
be grown in plantations. In 
Englishman, sent to Braail to a 
His first lot was shipweecke fam 
seeds. However, only a doze 
plants to Calcutta but they ajam 
Three years later, a young 
Henry Wickham, shipped se 
Collins at his request, packing 
tween layers of banana leav 
Liverpool, the seeds were pu 
thousand were planted in nur 
most two thousand plants we 
This marked the beginning 
tual production was small. iim 
time the seeds were plantedam 
be tapped. Even by 1889, onl 
ber was produced in all the F 
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1942 The Japanese took Southeast 
Asia and shut off nearly 90% of the 
world’s source of rubber. Out of necessi- 
ty synthetic rubber piants were built 
on a large scale in the United States 
and Canada. Tires and other rubber 
goods soon became closely rationed. 


1940 Because war seemed pos- 
sible, the United States began stock- 
piling natural rubber in quantity. In 
1940-41, imports from the Far East 
were nearly double pre-war amounts. 


1920-1940 The demand 


for rubber, as the number of auto- 
mobiles rapidly increased during 
the ‘20's and ‘30's, created a 
“boom" in the planting of rub- 
ber trees in the Far East. Since it 
takes seven years for a tree to 
mature, the production of rubber 
in relation to the demand var- 
ied, producing periods of low 
and high prices as the supply 
met demand, and vice versa. 


11853) and Hancock (1857) ~ 
iographies that rubber should 
$1873, Dr. James Collins, an 
me obtain hevea (rubber) seeds. 
Seed but he eventually got 200 
Mmm grew in England. He sent six 
died. 

nglish coffee planter in Brazil, 
eral thousand hevea seeds to 
g them in wicker baskets be- 
es. When the ship docked in 


on a special train. Seventy 


1912 Rubber production in the Far East had been 
steadily increasing since 1880. At the turn of the century, 
more than four thousand acres were under cultivation. In 
1912, plantation rubber from Asia exceeded the output of 
the jungle trees of Brazil for the first time. Two years later, 
the plantations had doubled their production. By 1932, 
plantations produced 98%, of the world’s rubber, with 95 % 
of it coming from Southeast Asia. 
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1888 John Dunlop of 


England made the first use- 


ful pneumatic tire. This Fel 
ery beds, and a year later al- helped 
mee sent to Ceylon. make the motor car RS 
Meee of cultivated rubber, but ac- sible, opening a new era in : 


mat took seven years from the transportation. 


| am before the rubber trees could 
fem y a half ton of plantation rub- 
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1945 When the war was over, the plantation 
owners found their trees uninjured, but the jungle had 
grown up and the processing factories and equipment 
had been destroyed. The growers speedily rehabili- 
tated the plantations to produce rubber for the post- 
war demand. By 1948, Malaya produced even more 
rubber than it had previously. 


1948 = To add to the problems of the 
rubber growers in Malaya, Communists 
organized bandits in the jungle to dis- 
rupt the economy of the country. An 
“emergency” was declared which has 
lasted ever since. An army, made up of 
100,000 Malayan and British troops, is 
fighting jungle-trained Red bandits. So 
far, this war has cost Malaya thousands 
of lives and countless dollars. The rub- 
ber plantations are at the very center, as 
the chief target for the Reds. In spite of 
this, the rubber growers have continued 
to produce the natura! rubber needed by 
all the free nations of the world. 


1952 Today, natural rubber is the cash 
crop for hundreds of thousands of people in 
Southeast Asia. It not only gives them re- 
sources to keep their country free and strong, 
but supplies the world with the natural rubber 
needed in the manufacturing of tires, rubber 
clothing, footwear, industrial items, latex foam 
mattresses and cushions, and thousands of 
other rubber products. An important new use 
is in road-building, where rubber and asphalt 
together increase the wearing qualities and 
durability of the road surfaces. 
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A farmer taps a rubber tree. 
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Dear Bob and Sally, 


Today we received your letter asking us about Malaya. We are 
glad to tell you about our country, and hope you will write us about 
America, too. You learned in geography that Malaya is a peninsula in 
Southeast Asia. Kuala Lumpur is our capital and we have nine states 
and two settlements. We live on a rubber farm between Kuala Lumpur 
and Penang, the seaport city. You'll find them on the map. 


Our father owns four acres of rubber trees and a small nursery 
where he grows young trees. Our house is on stilts four feet off the 
ground and has a thatched roof which keeps us cool in hot weather and 
dry during the rainy season. We sit on mats on the floor. Rice, yams, 
fish, and tropical fruits like pineapples and coconuts are our eg 
ite foods. 


We have been reading how American farmers get up early to milk 
the cows. Malayan rubber farmers get up about four o'clock to tap the 
rubber trees. We are sending you a picture of tree tapping. It must 
be done very carefully or the trees die. Cups are hung below the 
tapped part of the trees. Father empties the white milk into his pail just 
as you collect sap from maple trees when you make syrup. 


One of the workers adds water to this white milk or latex and 
pours the mixture into large pans. Each of these pans will make a 
sheet of rubber. He adds acid to coagulate or thicken the rubber. 
The water part is drained off and the soft rubber is kneaded with a 
roller. Our teacher says that many of your mothers have something 
called a mangle that irons clothes. We have a mangle which is turned 
by hand to make sheets of rubber. They are hung up to dry on racks 
near our house. By three o'clock in the afternoon, Father and the 
other workmen have finished their wo.!: for the day. 


We learn to read, write, and spell and to do arithmetic at a school 
near ourhome. We study the history and geography of both our country 
and yours. We have a sliding board and see-saw on our playground. 


Most of the boys in our schoo! study farming. They learn how to 
tap trees and graft new branches. Hohn, our big brother, showed us 
how to graft a bud of a high-yielding tree on an ordinary rubber sapling 
that is sturdy and easy to raise. 


Sometimes we go with father when he takes rubber to the market. 
We live near a river and travel in canoes, but some of the farmers carry 
their rubber in trucks and carts. At the market place the rubber sheets 
are carefully inspected and weighed before the sale is made. Then 
the rubber is put on big racks, smoked, and placed in bales to be 
sent to America and other countries. 


We stay at the market place for several days. The men have meet- 
ings about growing rubber. Father takes us to buy shoes, clothing, and 
supplies. Sometimes we see the movies and buy Mother a present. 


We have told you many things about our country and hope you will 
enjoy the pictures, too. We will be waiting for a letter from you. 


Your friends, 
Aki and Siti 


We have arithmetic problems in school, too. 


The boys learn how to graft rubber trees correctly. 
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Dear Ali and Siti, 


We were very excited when we received your letter and pictures 
yesterday. We took them to school and read the letter to the other 
children, since we are studying about rubber. 


Do you know that there are over 30,000 different products made of 
rubber in our country? Its biggest use is for automobile tires and tubes. 
Tires are made of rubber-coated cloth and rubber. The tubes are placed 
inside the tires and filled with air. 


Rubber, the most elastic substance known, is used for many auto- 
mobile parts. It provides a cushion for the engine, insulation for wires, 
and hoses to carry water. Rubber is also needed for the battery, fan 
belt, door linings, floor mats, and other accessories. 


At home we have chairs padded with latex foam and latex foam 
mattresses. Our baby sister uses a rubber nipple on her milk bottle. 
In the kitchen, there are rubber ice-cube trays in the refrigerator and 
rubber around the door to keep in the cold. Mother uses a rubber 
draining rack, a rubber spatula, and a rubber-handled electric iron. 


Did you know that Americans wear rubber coats and rubber shoes 
and boots when it rains or snows? In summer we often wear rubber- 
soled shoes called sneakers. Fishermen, firemen, and men in our armed 
forces wear rubber coats and boots, too. 


Of course, we have rubber toys like balls, balloons, pogo sticks, 
and rubber boats. Rubber padding is also put in football and hockey 
suits so the players won't get hurt. 


Our class visited a tire factory. The manager told us about some 
of the uses of rubber in manufacturing. Tank cars on railroads and 
big containers and vats in factories are lined with rubber to protect 
the contents. Because rubber resists moisture and is cheap, it is a 
good insulator for wires and cables carrying electricity. Rubber is easily 
applied by dipping, coating, or spreading. The manager told us that 
rubber is very important because it is the only product that will bend, 
stretch, or twist. “It can really take a beating,’ he said. 


We use rubber in our classroom—rubber bands, rubber cement to 
paste with, rubber erasers to remove pencil marks, rubber insulated wires 
for lighting, and even our telephone is made of rubber. 


Yesterday Billy Hartman told our class some exciting news. A com- 
pany building a big dam is hauling the supplies for miles by rubber 
conveyor belts. Lots of factories use short conveyor belts, too. A 
conveyor belt, or moving stairs, is used in stores to take people from 
one floor to another. 


Our teacher asked us if we knew that roads were now being made of 
rubber. She explained that rubber mixed with asphalt makes a long 
wearing road that will not break and crumble with temperature changes. 


We are sending these pictures showing some uses of natural rubber. 
Maybe you can put them on the bulletin board as we have done. 


Your friends, 
Bob and Sally 


“ini Our furniture is more comfortable with latex foam. 
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A rubber road is simple to lay and is durable. 
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The Story of Natural Rubber 
> @ With World Events mn Your Classroom a 


ss @ For Class Projects 
@ In a Special Program 


The Time Line Chart A Quiz Program ‘ 
You will want to devote several peri- After the child inted 
ods to the Time Line Chart. A Map, Chart, and Graph with 
other famous incidents with those in- Make a map of South- y ment of rubber, plan a quiz program. 
cluded, Then divide the class into com- east Asia, outlining the airs Two or more children may act out in 
. mittees, each building a diorama de- rubber producing areas. [Atsrte~, i ah pantomime some incident from the lives 
- scribing an important development In addition, a commit- eV 5 of Goodyear, Hancock, 
along the historical rubber road. tee make bar or — fig- 
graph showing the pro- ure. Lhe class will guess 
duction areas and run > who is being imitated. 
colored strings to the 3 
4 related places on the - 
map. To show produc- : / 


tion increases, make a KG 
simple line graph. 


A Class Notebook A Rubber Products List 


Start a class notebook to which each A valuable and interesting activity is the 
child can contribute rubber news and building of classified lists of rubber items. 
advertisements cut from magazines Group titles such as wearing apparel, play 
and newspapers. For an_ attractive equipment, means of travel, electrical appli- 
front and back, cut two plywood sheets ances, and industrial uses may be selected. 
of equal size and cover with gray rub- Each child can place his initials after the 
ber cloth. Then cut out the word RUB- rubber items he suggests be included. 
BER from bright sponge rubber and 
attach the letters to the front cover 
with rubber cement. A special commit- 
tee can keep the articles pasted in. 


<2 


An Attractive Frieze 


i A rubber plantation in Malaya used newsprint with a sponge and q 
‘= + makes a spectacular and large color with chalk. This eliminates 
Bhs! frieze. For a bright effect, the spraying the frieze with a fixative 
— children wet frieze paper or un- later to preserve the colors. 
4 A Table Display An Interesting Movie 
— Rubber has become an While discussing rubber, you might ) 
~s important item in every- ask, “What would life be like if we ! 
‘ one’s life. To emphasize didn’t have rabber?” Why not make a 
its many uses, prepare a 4 7 am movie following Rubberless Robert 
display with actual prod- through one day showing what his life 
ucts, clay models, adver- would be like without rubber. His 
tisements, and pictures. mother would not toast his bread for 
After the project has been The Rubber Program his breakfast in the toaster. There 
displayed in the school, would be no rubber tires for the 
ask a local merchant to Invitations: printed in India ink on rubberized school bus. When the scenes are 
donate an empty store win- cloth and fastened with a rubber band. drawn, paste them together and run 
dow so it can be shown to Play: show an American schoolroom with a from a roll by hand. An opaque pro- { 
the community. child reading the Malayan letter and “Malayan” jector may be used instead. 


children acting it out on the other side of the 
stage. Reverse the process and close with a discus- 
sion of the mutual advantages. 

Refreshments: serve pineapple juice and coco- 
nut cakes, made from Malayan products. Use lico- 
rice sticks with crepe paper leaves for favors. 


J Supplementary Materials 
For the attractive booklets, “Convert to Com- 
fort with Latex Foam,” “Stretching Highway Dol- 


lars with Rubber Roads” and the colorful poster 
story, “How Natural Rubber Is Grown,” WRITE: 


NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU 1631 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Ping-Pong Battle Ball Donald Stead 
Teacher of Physic: ‘ducation, 

Grades 1-6 One Ping-pong ball and one table heol. New York 

Formation: Players are divided into two equal teams, one on each side 
of the table. An ordinary reading table may be used, although a wider 
table would be better. 

Action: The game may be started by someone dropping a Ping-pong ball > ~ 
on the center of the table. At this time, everyone begins blowing the ball, Fruit Salad 
each side trying to blow it off the other side. 
The team doing this gets one point. The first 
team to get fifteen points is the winner. If the 
t ball should go off the end of the table it is just 

brought back and dropped in the center again. 

This is the only time when the hands may be 
used. 


Grades 2-6 No equipment 

Formation: Players remain in their own seats until it is 
their turn to run. 

Action: All players are given the names of fruits, five or 
six having the same name. Vacant seats are “poison,” and 
may not be used. One player is "it." He comes to the front 
of the room and calls out the names of two or three of the 
fruits. These fruits change seats and "it" tries to get a seat. 
The player left without a seat each time is the next one to 


Forget Me Not! be "it." 


Grades 3-6 Paper and pencil for each child 


Box filled with several small! ob- 


jects 
: Formation: All players are in their own seats. Serambled Eggs 
, Action: The teacher walks slowly up and down each Stic 04 Paper and pencil for 
row with a box filled with several small objects, such as: each child 
a pin, a ring, a piece of chalk, and a whistle; and allows Formation: Children are in their own 
i each child to take a quick look into it. After everyone seats. 
| has looked, the players start to write down all of the Action: Make duplicate copies of the 
‘ things they can remember having seen in the box. The egg shown, or draw one on the blackboard 
player who has remembered the most objects after about for the children to copy. The child spelling 
one minute is the winner. the words correctly first is the winner. 


Beanbag Toss 


Grades 2-6 Three to five beanbags 


One wastebasket 
Formation: Players are divided into two equal teams and remain in their ANSWERS 
own seats until they are called upon to take their turn. ma 
te Action: A player from each team alternately bird pin 
hie = tosses the beanbags into the basket, ten feet dog key 
: re) away. For each beanbag landing in the basket, eh = 
—— iwi his team receives one point. if a beanbag lands barn cup 4 
oes eencen on the edge of the basket, the player shoots it cart baby 


BASKET again. 


THROWING 
LINE 


Blackboard Circle 


Mystic Magic Grades 2-6 Two picces of colored chalk, a different 


color for each team 

Grades 3-6 One pencil One blindfold 

Formation: All players are in their own seats. Formation: Players are divided into two equal teams and remain in 

Action: A helper, selected and told the secret of the game their own seats until they are called upon to take their turn. A target 
by the teacher, leaves the room, while the other players select is drawn on the blackboard with different values in each ring, the high- 
an object in the room. The helper returns and the teacher asks est in the center, the lowest in the outside ring. 
him several questions. “Is it the lights?" “ls it the desk?" Action: The teams alternate in sending one player to the front of the 
When the correct object is mentioned, the helper says "Yes." room. The player is blindfolded, turned around two or three times, and 
The other players try to discover how he knows which is the led to the blackboard, where he tries to put an X as near the center 
correct one. When someone thinks he knows, he is given a as possible. When all players from both teams have had a turn, the 
chance to see if he has guessed correctly. If desired, the help» values of the X's for each team are added up. The team with the most 
er may play it again. peints is the winner. 

Note: The teacher has a pencil in his hand and points to the Note: This game may be played individually instead of in teams if 
objects with the pencil point. When it is the correct object, desired. Each child in turn has five tries. The one with the highest 
the teacher points with the eraser end. total score is the winner. 
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Under the Arch 


Grades 1-3 

Formation: The players form a double circle and all face the center. 
The players in the outside circle stand with their feet spread wide 
apart. 

Action: At a signal, the players in the inside circle turn, crawl be- 
tween the legs of the one in back of them and start running around the 
outside of the circle in a counterclockwise direction. When each gets 
back to his own partner, he crawls between his legs again and sits 
down. The first one back in this manner is the winner. No one may cut 
through the circle and each must crawl between his partner's legs or 
he must leave the game. The inside circle then becomes the outside, 
and vice versa. 


Over the Goal 


Wand Relay 


No equipment WANDS Grades 3-6 One wand for 
Regus Formation: The group is 
|5O 
A B ¢c D4 divided into several equal 
x x ¥ x — teams and arranged in par- 
, x * x aliel rows, facing a starting 
line. Fifty feet in front of 


each team, a wand is laid 
on the ground. 

Action: The first player runs forward and picks up his 
wand, placing one end of it on the ground, and one hand 
and forehead on the other end. He then turns four times 
around the wand, puts it back on the ground and runs back 
to his team. The team with all players back in place first 
is the winner. 


Grades 3-6 One soccer ball 
* 5 Formation: Two equal teams are formed, one team standing at each Sour Apple 
end of the playing area on a goal line. The players of each team stand 
: ; side by side and count off consecutively. Out-of-bounds lines are Grades 1-2 One bali for each group 
formed at the sides of the playing area. Formation: Players are divided into several groups, with 
“s Action: The leader calls a number and that person from each team six or seven in each group. The players in each group stand 
a : comes to the center. The leader then rolls the soccer ball toward side by side. A leader from each group stands about ten 
ae : them and each tries to kick it across the other's goal line. If a player feet in front of his group and facing them. 
= : touches the ball with his hands, or pushes an opponent, the opponent Action: The leader tosses a ball to any player in his 
— has a free kick from the center. Players on the goal line may try to group, who in turn tosses it back to him. If any player in 
 . stop any balls from crossing their line, using only bodies and feet. One the line drops the ball, he is a Sour Apple and must move 
Sy point is given for each ball crossing the goal. The team with the most down to one end, which is called the ‘bad end." If the 
— points at a given time is leader drops it, he too must go to the "'bad end," and the 
the winner. player on the “good end" becomes "‘it.” 
a4, 
Softball Catch or Miss 
4 FREE 
KICK 5+ w Grades 4-6 One rope or net 
445 One softball 
fy SL C= Formation: The players are divided into two equal teams, one on each side 
‘) * Ls a 6 of the net or rope, which is hung about six feet high. Boundary lines are 
&§ iq pal ° marked in some manner, making the playing area 50’ x 25’. 
Action: The two teams simply start playing throw and catch over the net 
se OuT OF BOUNDS with each other, the main object being to catch the ball. If a team drops the 
; ball, one point is scored for the opposite team. If caught, no points are scored. 
If a ball is thrown outside the playing area, no score is made. The team first 
getting twenty-one points is the winner. 
Soccer Relay 
, Grades 3-6 Three or four soccer Speed Kickball 
balls 
Formation: The group is divided into Grades 5-6 One kickball 
three or four equal teams, and arranged in Formation: The players are divided into two 
oe parallel rows facing a starting line. There teams. One team lines up ready to kick; the other x 
is a turning line about seventy-five feet in spreads out as fielders. The pitcher rolls the ball \ 2"? BASE 
front of the starting line. toward home plate. 
Action: At a signal, the first player from Action: A kicker tries to boot the ball. If it is a 
each team starts to kick a ball in short kicks, fair ball (inside the base lines), he runs to first 
at with the right foot only, toward the turning base, second, third, and on to home plate. When 
! line. When he reaches this line, he must the fielders get the ball they must throw it to first 


start back, using the left foot only. When 
he gets back to his team, the second play- 
er starts out, and so on. The team having 
all of its players back in place first is the 
winner. 
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base, to second, to third, and on to home plate. If 
the runner reaches home plate before the ball, it 
is a run for his team. If the ball reaches home plate 
first, it is an out. A caught fly ball is also an out. 
After three outs, the next team is up to kick. 


HOME PLATE 
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Girls and Boys 


Section 


A LIVING FLOWERPOT 


Marguerite 


argu Locge 


SPRINGTIME BABIES 


Edna Staples 


WHAT IS IT? 


Hazel Cederborg 


Here is an easy gift to make—a 
potato flowerpot with a plant grow- 
ing in it. 

Choose a large potato. You can 
find one that will suit your purpose 
in Mother’s potato sack. Wash the 
potato and scoop out a hole. Make it 
deep and round, being careful not 
to cut all the way through. Keep 
the sides firm. There are many 
plants which can be grown in a po- 
tato, but a small one is best to use. 
The most important thing to re- 
member is to have enough room in 
the potato to hold the roots of the 
plant securely. 

Violets, petunias, spring beauties, 
or baby zinnias will fit nicely into 
your potato flowerpot. Put some 
rich black dirt in the bottom of the 
potato and place the roots of your 
plant in it. Now fill the rest of the 
hole with dirt. Green moss is very 
colorful to add. This will make a 
good gift for one who loves flowers. 


LETS SEND CARDS 


Jean C. Rice 


If you addressed Mother’s Day 
cards to the following persons, to 
whom would you send them? 

The mother who 

went to the cupboard. 

lived in a shoe. 

said, “‘Lost your mittens?” 

made the porridge too hot. 

guessed Rumpelstiltskin’s name. 
sent someone out to sell the cow. 
sent her three children to seek 

their fortune; they each built a 

house. 

. sent her child to Grandmother’s 
house. 


POTATO QUIZ 
A. M. Pierson 


If you invited the following peo- 
ple to dinner, how would you pre- 
pare potatoes for each one? 

1. A person from France. 
2. A woodcutter. 

3. A shoemaker. 

4. A golfer, 


Can you find the names of baby 
animals hidden in these sentences? 
1. The car is gone. Bill took it ten 

minutes ago. 

2. Joe found a clam by the sea. 

3. Gosling the stone over the fence. 
Did you ever see anyone gulp up 
pies the way he does? 

Do you like arithmetic, Alfred? 

Mr. J. C. Hick entered the room. 


The missing letters in these birds’ 
names will spell another bird. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in This Spring Scene 
There are at least eighteen things wrong in this picture. Can you find them all? 
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A CARD FOR MOTHER 
Opal Hoagland 


In a 6 square of white paper 
make a fold 2';" from one edge. On 
the narrow side print the word 
“Mother,” making the letters about 
1” high. Unfold the card and lay it 
over a piece of heavy cardboard. 
With a safety-razor blade, cut out 
the letters. 

Cut a piece of foil or colored pa- 
per 3” x 6” and paste it on the back 
of the narrow side of the card. 
Write an appropriate verse or note 
on the inside and give it to your 
mother on Mother’s Day. 


WHO ARE THEY? 


Robert Marshall 


Each of these persons was impor- 
tant in our country’s early history. 
Can you name them? 

The first was a man who went for a 
ride 

That carried his fame both far and 
wide; 

The next wrote a glorious declara- 
tion 

That started us as a freely governed 
nation; 

The third was noted as thrifty ard 
wise— 

He helped our country’s early rise; 

The fourth was in charge of con- 
trolling our money, 

And did so well that our future 
seemed sunny; 

The last one to find is clearly no 
bother, 

For of our country he’s called the 
father. 


The Riddle Box 


What word in the English lan- 
guage is always pronounced wrong? 
What comes to the house but nev- 
er comes in? 
What kind of paper would you use 
to make a kite? 
How can you make three cents go 
a long way? 


I wake people in the morning. | 
have hands but no thumbs. 


| > 
Who was the first whistler? 


I have a trunk that’s very strong: 
It keeps me stuck where I belong. 


A WING THAT FLIES 
Harry J. Miller 


An envelope flap and a pin make 
a flying wing that will glide very 
well. Fold the flap on the dotted 
lines as shown in the diagram below, 
insert the pin, and the flying wing 
is complete. 

To make a more sturdy model, 
use the flap of a manila clasp enve- 
lope. Instead of the pin, insert a 

paper clip pointing forward or 
backward through the round clasp 
hole in the envelope flap. 


4 
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AN ENVELOPE MAY BASKET 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


Make this tulip May basket from 
an ordinary-sized envelope. Seal the 
envelope and cut a narrow slit 
across the top, curving it downward 
at each end. Cut off the bottom cor- 
ners. Draw a handle, several flow- 
ers, and some leaves. Color your 
basket any way you wish. Fix the 
other side to match. Cut away the 
undecorated part of the envelope. 


Sam _and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 


uounTains \] D SOMEONE 
OF NE W HAMPSHIRE N THE DISTANCE. 
4ERE WILL BE SOME INTEREST NGO / 


SPOTS TO visiT. 


Are THE WHITE 
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CARVE THAT 


FACE py wat URE FROM 


Ure LAYERS OF GRANITE. | 


A SCRAMBLE GAME 


Sandra Bates 


Mix the letters up a bit 

And, oh, the things you’ll see— 

A mile become a juicy fruit; 

A lamp becomes a tree. 

The rent becomes a water bird; 

A fowl becomes a beast. 

And with some juicy purple lumps, 
You ought to have a feast! 

What are we? 


DECORATED PLASTIC BAGS 
Lucile Rosencrans 


or 


Save the small plastic bags that 
contain vegetables and other gro- 
cery items. Wash, dry, and decorate 
them with crayons. A vegetable bag 
could become a hosiery bag for 
Mother. A smaller bag would be a 
nice container for an artificial flow- 
er, a pair of white gloves, or her 


best handkerchiefs. 


T WAS FORMED 


90-FOOT D 


MOUNTAIN BROOK MAKES A WJ 
T DASH DOWN THE GORGE. Ji 
LOOK AT THE MOSSES 
AND FLOWERS GROWING 
THE GORGE WALLS. 


HERE DOES THis 


(wen OG RAILWAY G0?) =" 
[it Goes 70 TO THE TOP | OF 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, 
THE HIGHEST PEAK OF 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


COG RAILWAY | 
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A PEEP SHOW OF STAR PICTURES 


Would you like to see star pic- 
tures even in the daytime? You can 
if you have a star peep show. Use 
any box that is about 12” x 6” x 
2”. Tape shut the end that was 
opened and cut a small window in 
it. Cut out a half circle on the bot- 
tom edge so the box will fit around 
your nose and your eyes can be close 
to the window. Make a slit across 
the top and one across the bottom 
about 1” from the other end, to pull 
a movie strip through. 


Making the movie strip is lots of 
fun. Choose the sky pictures you 
can see best at this time of year. Use 
a piece of black paper 3” x 12”. Di- 
vide the strip into 2” spaces if the 
box is 2” high, and in each space 
paint a star picture with white 
paint. You will find star pictures 
in an encyclopedia. 

Would you like to know a little 
about these stars? Stars are really 
suns, you know. Can you believe 
that the stars are much larger than 
the sun? The stars look very tiny 
because they are millions of miles 
away from the earth. They are al- 
ways shining but they cannot be 
seen in the daytime because the sun 
is so bright. 


Gladys Liljenberg 


The North Star stays in the same 
place in the sky but al! the other 
stars seem to be moving slowly. 
Star groups that make pictures in 
the sky are called constellations. 


The Big Dipper, often called Great 
Bear or Ursa Major, is made up of 
seven stars which form a big cup 
with a handle. The Little Dipper has 
the North Star at the end of its han- 
dle. The dippers seem to travel 
around the North Star and they 
look as though they were pouring 
into each other. The handle of the 
Big Dipper points south in winter, 
east in spring, north in summer, and 
west in autumn at about 9 P.M. 

In May, look east of the Big Dip- 
per and you will find the Kite and 
the Crown. The handle of the Big 
Dipper points to the Kite, whose 
real name is Bootes. 


7 


Au 


The Crown, beyond the Kite, is 
made up of seven little stars in a 


ring. Its real name is Corona. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE TREES? 
Edna Stapies 


ACROSS 


. Dates grow on this tree. 

. Brides wear blossoms. 

. Syrup is made from its sap. 
This fruit makes good pies. 
Village smithy stood under this. 


DOWN 


Often used for a Christmas tree. 
It has needles for leaves. 

Acorns grow on - - - trees. 

A good shade tree. 

Grows in swamps and has knees. 


A BUTTERFLY HANDKERCHIEF 
Jean C. Rice 


You can fold a pretty new hand- 
kerchief into a butterfly for a Moth- 
er’s Day gift. Gather the center and 
hold your butterfly in place with a 
safety pin. Paste a piece of paper, 
cut in the shape of a butterfly’s 
body, over the pin. Be sure te in- 
clude the antennae. 


A FUNNY GAME 


M wQquerite 


gu Lodge 


On a large piece of wrapping pa- 
per, draw a picture of a boy’s head, 
the funnier the better. Draw and 
color the features. From wrapping 
paper, or from white paper, cut 
several neckties. Make them about 
six or seven inches long and color 
them brightly. 

The next time you have a party 
or the day is stormy, you and your 
friends can have fun trying to pin 
neckties on the boy while blind- 
folded. 


A HAT-BOX DRUM 


Gene Wright 


Put two holes in the bottom of a 
large hatbox and, directly above 
them, two holes in the top of the 
box. Put a heavy string through 
one hole in the bottom, through one 
hole in the top, leave enough string 
for a loop around your neck, and 
then put the string through the 
other hole in the lid and through the 
bottom hole directly below it. Tie 
the ends together at the bottom. 
Now you have a drum. 

Decorate it if you want to. Use 
two spoons to beat your drum. 
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MEASURING-SPOON DOLL 
Camilla Walch Wilson 


SUPPER IN NURSERY LAND 


Mabel Irene Huggins 


With crayon, add features to the 
back of the large spoon. Nest oth- 
er spoons inside it. Twist a pipe 
cleaner just below the bowls, to 
form the shoulder line and arms. 
Bend the arms into position. Cover 
the top of the back and front with 
a strip of cloth to form a sleeveless 
blouse. Gather another piece of 
cloth for a skirt. Add a sash. 


These nursery-rhyme people de- 
cided to have a covered-dish supper. 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe brought a kettle of hot - - - - -. 
The Queen, who came right from 
her kitchen, brought bread and also 
----- . Tommy Tucker brought 
white bread, too, and - - - - - - to 
spread on it. Jack Sprat and his wife 
provided a platter of ----, both 
lean and fat. Jack Horner brought 
a Christmas - - -. Little Miss Muffet 
shared her ---- - and ---- with 
the others. 

“Oh, yummy!” everybody ex- 
claimed when Curly-Locks uncov- 
ered her basket containing a bowl of 
beautiful red ------------ > a 
bowl of -----, and a pitcher of 
--+-+-- . The Queen of Hearts came 
carrying a tray of - --- - . “How 
good everything looks!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Jack and Jill came with a pail of 
fresh - - - - - , and Polly put the ket- 
tle on to make - - - for the whole 
crowd. 


Mary: Did you hear about the fight 
on the bus? 

John: No, what happened? 

Mary: A ticket got punched. 


> 


Mark: We had company for lunch, 
Peter: Taste good? 
Rath: What did the large firecracker 
say to the little firecracker? 
Alice: My pop is bigger than yours. 


Smile 


Varian: What did the tie say to the 
hat? 

Gloria: 1 don’t know. What? 

Varian: You go on ahead; Tl hang 
around, 


- 


Vother: Peggy. you must not be self- 
ish. Your little sister should have 
the wagon half the time. 

Peggy: But she does, Mother. IT have 
it going downhill, and she has it 
going up! 


ANSWERS 
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Notes from 


Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Just as soon as Agnes and I get 
this letter written, we’re going to 
finish placing all your pictures in 
our picture album. 

When you write us, why not en- 
close a snapshot of yourself or your 
pets if you haven’t already done so. 
We like to see what the nieces and 
nephews look like. 

Agnes is hopping up and down on 
my desk and urging me to tell you 
about a visit we made recently. 
We live about fifty-five miles from 
the Corning Glassworks at Corning, 
New York; and we drove there 
with one of my nieces. 

What a wonderful place! The 
story of glassmaking is really inter- 
esting. We saw the huge lens which 
cracked before it could be installed 


at Mount Palomar Observatory in 


California. My niece said that it 

looked like a large round piece of 

cheese, with holes in it. : 
Affectionately, 


Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Iam ten years old and in the sixth 
grade. I have one sister and two 
brothers. I have a pet pony. 

We get “Girls and Boys” in school 
and I like to read it very much. 

Mary Lou Erickson, Iowa 


We’re very happy to hear from 
you, Mary Lou, and why don’t you 
suggest that some of the other girls 
and boys write to us, too? 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I like to play school with my old- 
est brother who is five. 

I also have a cat I call Snooky. 
My mother has a cat named Tinker, 
who is thirteen years old. 

Gwen E. Crane, Kansas 


Agnes and I guessed that you 
must have more than one brother. 
Agnes also said that Tinker is old 
enough to have two birthday cakes. 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item used except riddles 
and jokes, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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@eachers’ 


ARTICLES for this department should not 
We prefer them typed, 
double-spaced, each on a separate 812” 


exceed 300 words. 


sheet. 


Address: 
THE INsTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y 


A FLANNEL BOARD 
Yetta K. Richan 


F you have never used a flan- 
| nel board in your teaching 
you have much pleasure in store. 
‘Take a piece of plywood or wall- 
board 3’ x 4’ and cover it with 
blue outing flannel. Blue is rec- 
ommended for the background, 
for it will represent sky or water 
in the scenes you will make. The 
cloth should be stretched tightly, 
and be tacked to the edges of the 
board or to the back for a neat 
Place the board on 
the 


appearanc 
an easel or hang it from 
blackboard molding. 

Let the children draw freehand 
clouds, trees, and figures to illus- 
trate the stories they wish to de- 
pict and tell with the use of the 
flannel board. Paste flannel on 
the back of the pictures and cut 
them out. As you proceed with 
the telling of the story, press the 
figures lightly the 
they will cling, flannel to flannel, 
and will-form a scene. 


onto board: 


EGG BOXES 


Catherine Urban 


HE papier-maché egg boxes 
si that have depressions to hold 
the eggs may be used for many 
things. Paint them in bright col- 
ors with poster paints and shellac 
them. 

For a picture frame, use the 
cover of a box that has three rows 
of four depressions cach. Cut a 
bright picture from a magazine 
Make 


de- 


and paste it in the cover. 
two holes in the top or side 
pending on how the picture is to 
be hung ),and run ribbon through 
the holes. Tie ends together. 
To make an earring case, cut 
off the top of a box but put it 
back again, using three small 
picces of adhesive tape for hinges. 
Paste a picture in the inside of the 


cover. In the middle of the side 


opposite the hinged edge, both. 


top and bottom, put a short piece 


Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample. 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


x 11” 


A knot tied on the in- 
‘Tie the 
two ribbons together to hold the 


of ribbon. 
side will keep it in place. 


case shut. Put cotton in each com- 

partment to hold the earrings. 
Toothpick Drop is a 

Cut numbers from an old 


good 
game. 
calendar and paste one in each of 
‘Take 


several toothpicks and stand over 


the depressions of a box. 
which has been set on 
Drop the toc thpic ks. 
Count up the score. The tooth- 
picks that fall outside the box do 
not count. 


the box 


the floor. 


A LIVING FLAG 


Belle South 


eT a living American Flag 
sing patriotic songs at your 


Memorial Day program. ‘Tomake 
the stripes of the flag, place on 
bleachers alternate rows of chil- 
dren wearing red capes and white 
capes. If there are not enough 
children to make thirteen stripes, 
have an uneven number of rows. 
Leave a space in the upper left- 
hand corner of the bleachers for 
children in 
with white stars pinned on the 
the 


severa capes 
l bl | 


front to represent union. of 
“Old Glorv.” 


OUR “VITAMIN BOX” 


June A. Stephenson 


© AROUSE interest in health 
T lessons, we made inside win- 
dow boxes and planted vegetable 
seeds in them. The children took 
turns watering and caring for the 
crowing plants. We had onions, 
radishes, and lettuce to eat from 
our garden before school was out. 
Our “Vitamin Box” 
of a carefully prepared box of soil 


consisted 


containing a large clump of let- 
tuce. Before the end of school, 
the box was taken outside, the 
false bottom was removed, and 
the lettuce was set out in our co- 
operative school garden. The let- 
tuce continued to produce. After 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned, but if an item is not heard from in 
six months it may be considered rejected. 

We pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article used and an additional dollar 
for a photograph or a drawing. 

Keep your contributions coming! 


nother 
lub 


seeing the success of my idea, 
many parents copied the plan. | 
improvement in the 
school lunches that were carried 


observed 


by my pupils as well as general 
improvement in the health of the 
girls and boys. 


ARITHMETIC DRILL 


Wanda I. Rector 


USE a flash-card game for a 
] drill in teaching arithmeti 
combinztions. The cards are di- 
vided among the players. Each 
child in turn plays a card. If the 
next card turned up has the same 
answer as the combination on the 
first card, he lays it on the first 
card. The game continues until 
all cards are gone. If someone 
catches a player making a mis- 
take, the player must choose a 
card from the “catcher’s” hand. 
The child who plays all of his 
cards first is the winner. 

If the answers to the combina- 
tions are written on the backs of 
the cards, a player who is playing 
alone can check himself to see 
whether the cards in each pile 
have the same answer. 


A STOVE AND A SINK FOR THE PLAYHOUSE 
Maxine Thompson 


UR kindergarten made a stove 
O and a sink from apple boxes 
and orange crates. The construc- 
tion plan in general was the same 
for both. 

First we set each apple box qn 
end with the open side facing us. 
The end of one orange crate was 
made from three narrow strips of 
wood. One of these’ strips, to- 
gether with a square end piece, 
was exactly the size to fill in the 
open side of each box. We nailed 
one small board across the top 
of the opening in each box, and 
for the stove, hinged one of the 
square boards to the bottom edge 
to form a door. ‘The door for the 
sink cabinet was hinged on the 
right side. A cupboard doorknob 
was screwed in place on each 


of the doors. 


The third narrow strip of wood 
was fastened to the back of the 
stove top, and to it were nailed 
loosely spools sawed in half to 
represent the stove controls. The 
children painted the stove white, 
the controls black. Four fruit-jar 
lids painted to represent units on 
the stove top, were nailed in piace. 

To finish the sink, the wood- 
working class cut a square hole in 
the top of the box for us so that 
we could lower a cake tin into it 
to form a dish-washing section. 
From a plumber’s shop we secured 
an old spigot which we fitted into 
a board nailed at the back of the 
sink. The children turned on the 
spigot, and let imaginary water 
flow into the sink. 
many happy minutes “washing” 
the playhouse dishes. 


They passed 


Clab Exchange appears in the front columns, 
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For Ceachers of Younger Children 


1. Planning and arranging their own 


for Child Health Day, as well as 


other special days in May, will ve your pupil 


fine chance for taking responsibility and « 
on purposelul group activit Miter th 
dren understand the basic 1 on for tak 
tice of this special da t th nt up 
stories, and pictures in the bet 
their textbooks and make pla f a 
servance with the material which tl fina 
grams which a roup has helpe prepar 
much more meaningful than those wh 
viewed by children who have contribut 


ing to the preparatior 


2. Now that vour first-eraders are becor 


creasingly skillful in the use of th 


in their ability to execute plans of tl 


ing, vour work center shoul be w 


with a variety of material If yx 
ple nty of small leht pieces of wood, 


} 


cardboard, and the simple tools n 
struction There should be mavazs 
scissors, and paper for use in mah 


scrapbooks Small pieces of coloree 


cloth are needed for the child whe 


detailed work required in hand 
Clay, papier-maché, or s tvp 
hardening clay luable fou ‘ 
in manipulating and modeling 


5. Don't forget to remind the children frequent- 


ly to watch for various types of w 


at home which can be used to advan 


school work center 


6. Invite the children in your class who 


ste 1 


to take an active part u our observance 


Kind to Animals Week 


Proper food 
each animal, with its tricks and | 


made the subject of 


7. If you have an opaque projector, 


the children’s pets can be show: le the 
ave beine told If not, the snapshots « 
mounted for desplay on the bulletin | 

ble captions printed under cach one will 


the interest in the exhibit 


8. In addition to the community or 


programs which your croup may attend 


the celebration of Music Week, plan 
class activities related 
stimulating and enjoyable Deve 
a littl time to listenis to worth- 
while music on records or the ra- 
dio, give the children an opportu- 
nity to participate in musical story 
plays, and give them a chance to 


play in a simp!e rhythm band 


9, Lead vour children to add new 
meaning to their Mother's Day 


greetings this vear by helping them 
each to Compose und writ i brief 
not n which they promise to do 
ommethir helpful at he laily for 
their mothers B re that tl 
elect nple tasks which they are 
capable of d ‘ \ promise to 

me at « when called would 
brine ov to ev hor { that 
pre could be kept 
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program 


own 


all-school 


alphabetical quences If the vowel sounds are 
not learned easily, make simple charts on which 


! rt and the long sounds 


words with both the she 
are listed Becoming tan 


toward a better under- 


liar with the vowel 


sounds will contribute 
standing of the pronunciation key when it is it 


troduced with dictionary study 


13. Teachers of youn childi 

helpful suggestions for both indis ip 
book R is 
an I Do Now? [lt contains 127 
hed | Aladdin Books, and sells 
tire at your local public library for 
in be borrowed tor school use 


14. To hold interest at a hich | 


t 
riod when cards bearing vocabulary words or 
number facts are being reviewed, play a game 
called “Pass It Alon As the « hy sit ar 
small table or desk on which the pack of cards 
is placed, « wh draw nates the card 
turned up on the top of the pack When unable 
to name the card drawn, the plaver must ‘pass 
along™ to be named by th hild to the right 
the circle around the tabl Pupils naming all of 
the card which th hemseives iw are tl 
winners of tl rat 
15. Mak nea ir wt tv which your 
hildren enjoy at this t ot vear. After the clay 
animals have been ! 1 and painted, they 
can be eflectively arrat shoe-box cages 
The boxes can be cut down to proper size and 
cardboard bars added befor they are painted 
black or brown. When tl s are dry, the an'!- 
mals car w places t! last of th 
is fastened underneath th lower edge of the 


cage with cellophane tap 
16. Whenever the « 18 visits your locality and 
interest in the entertainment is ipparent, your 
class will enjoy listenine t th poems, “The 
Bare-Back Rider” ar The Seals,” written by 
Dorothy Aldis. Both can be found in the collee- 
tion, Hop, Skip and Jump, and in the Winston 


19. Before now, you nd your class have prob- 
ably worked out a set of standards by which the 
children can evaluate the own oral stories 
Check the list to see if the followins points have 


been covered. Be courteous, think before speak- 


Suggestions by Exsma Hackett 


ing, use expressive words, speak loud enough so 
that all can hear, stick to the subject, use com- 
plete sentences throughout the story. 


20. To make a handy movable pocket chart, fas- 
ten a larec piece of oak tag to the easel. Fold up 
the bottom of the oak tag and thumbtack the 
desired number of por kets to the easel. ( Paper 
fasteners can also be used to make the pockets.) 
You will find that a chart of this kind is a great 
convenience as it can be moved from place to 
It will be especially help- 


ful for small group work. 


place as it is needed 


21. Give your children a keener insight into the 
way words can suggest pictures by letting them 
discuss and select phrases to be illustrated from 
the story which the group has just finished read- 
ing The chosen phrases can be used as cap- 
Finding the 
phrase or sentence which best describes an illus- 
tration drawn by the artist who did the pictures 


tions for the completed pictures 


n the book will also be good practice. 


22. Interesting stories and pictures about car- 
penters, welders, mechanics, and other workers 
can be found in The Fix-It Book, by Jeffrey 
Victor. This handy inexpensive book is pub- 
lished by Will Roberts 


23. As the end of the year approaches, every 
teacher redoubles her efforts to give the slower 
children in her group that extra lift which is 
required to ensure promotion. At the same time, 
challenging material should be provided for the 
gifted children in the class. Otherwise thev may 
become uninterested, fall into careless habits, or 
even become behavior problems 


26. While the older boys and girls in school are 
having a real pet show, the kindergarten children 
will enjoy a play show in which they exhibit their 
stuffed toy animals. Additional “pets” can be 
made of clay and painted for the show. Help 
each child letter a sign to go with his exhibit. 


27. Using the gatne of hopscotch for teaching 
number grouping proved to be an unusually suc- 
cessful device in orfe first-grade classroom. A de- 
scription of the activity which appeared in an 
educational publication told how the first-grade 
children drew various objects, and then pasted 
them in the desired groups on the hopscotch sec- 
tions which had been drawn on a 
long sheet of brown paper laid on 
the floor. As a player jumped, he 
called out the number represented 
by the grouped objects. 


28. An outdoor version of such a 
number hopscotch game could be 
worked out easily and would prove 
equally popular with the children. 


29. If your class is to share in an 
all-school Memorial Day program, 
why not do some choral speaking 
this year? If you can’t find a sim- 
ple poem of the right type, use the 
words of a flag song that is in vour 
music book. Work out a speaking 
pattern that is suited to the verse 
chosen. Combine group speaking 
line or two for a group) and re- 
frain (all the children speaking 
together Strive for good enunci 
ation, fine expression, and a voice 
pitch which will carry well 
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FO R M AY 


to Help You in Classroom 


1. The importance of play and exercise in the 
fresh air is a good theme for a simple, yet ef- 
fective, program for Child Health Day. If the 
weather permits, a miniature track meet can be 
carried on outdoors with broad jumping, re- 
lays, distance ball throwing, races, and juTnping 
rope for activities. If an indoor program is 
to be given, use a section of the assembly hall 
from which the seats have been removed. Games, 
obstacle races, mimetics, rhythms, and folk danc- 
ing can be demonstrated. Use activities with 
which the children are fairly familiar. Then 
little rehearsing will be necessary even if parents 
are to be invited. 


2. Responsibility for introducing the program 
on Child Health Day and for announcing all the 
different numbers can be delegated to the older 
pupils. Some of the younger children, wearing 
flower-shaped hats made of crepe paper, can pre- 
sent a musical story play about spring flowers. 
End the program with a simple drill done to 
music in which the performers carry flags. 


5. If the children make the suggestion and car- 
rying it out seems at all feasible, plan to have 
a pet show curing Be Kind to Animals Weck. 
The classes of pets to be shown should be named 
only after careful thought and plenty of discus- 
sion. There will be problems relating to each 
pet’s needs and care. Fish and turtles as well as 
rabbits and kittens (properly caged) can be 
shown safely. For fun and added interest, en- 
courage the children to model and construct “un- 
usual pets” which can be caged and exhibited. 


6. Add an amusing touch to the pet show by 
giving directions for reaching it on large “foot- 
prints” which can be fastened to the floor with 
cellophane tape. The footprints can be cut from 
oak tae and the directions printed on them with 
India ink or black paint. 


7.-Encourage your class to bring and share their 
own as well as library copies of books about 
pets and wild animals. Both factual and _fic- 
tional material will be of interest. Secure a 
poster from the American Humane Association, 
135 Washington Ave., Albany 10, N. Y.; $.10. 
Borrow some recent issues of Nature Magazine 
and Our Dumb Animals for use on the library ta- 
ble this week. If someone in your community 
raises some kind of pets as a hobby or business, 
ask him to visit school and tell the 

class about his activities. 


8. Invite another grade to join 
your own for some special fun with 
music if the children are not taking 
part in an all-school activity dur- 
ing Music Week. Use the 1952 
Music Week theme, “Make Your 
Life More Musical,” and encour- 
age the group to name ways in 
which the theme can be carried out 
in the school. Then the two classes 
can join in group singing of favor- 
ite songs, listening to some records 
borrowed for the occasion, and tak- 
ng part in a folk dance or square 
dance which is familiar to all. 


9. Aneffective program which will 
be most suitable for presentation 
luring Music Week in special ob- 

rvance of Mother's Day can be 
worked out by combining songs, 
isical selections, and choral read- 


For Teachers of Older Child 
Or C&achHers CT CHUATEH 
ings. Gay invitation folders can be made out of 19, During the last few weeks of the school year, 
thin colored paper and decorated by each child there are always a few unseasonable days when 
with symbols of music notation and spring flowers. the children become listless and _ inattentive. 
Prepare for such times by providing yourself with 
12. Whenever you give extra help to any of your plenty of good “listening material.” If you have 
pupils, plan to do it at the most favorable time not become acquainted with the librarian in the 
possible. Only in that way can you be sure that children’s section of your local public library, 
your time and the child's will not be wasted. It consult her now. Ask her to recommend one 
isn’t easy for a pupil to concentrate on spelling or two fine poctry anthologies and an interesting 
or arithmetic when he knows that his friends are book or two which will be the right type for 
playing a game of baseball not tar away. reading to the class. Give her a brief résumé of 
your children’s school experiences and interests so 
13. The Children’s Catalog, which is published that she can make the best possible choice for 
by The H. W. Wilson Company, is an excellent your individual group. 
source to be consulted when new library books for 
school use are being purchased, All books are 20. Look your poetry anthologies through care- 
carefully reviewed and classified under subject fully, selecting for each presentation several gay 
headings, and grade levels are given. Those rec- rollicking poems on subjects and activities with 
ommended for first purchase are marked with which your children are familiar. After the group 
asterisks, those doubly recommended, marked with has heard all the poems, ask which one was liked 
double asterisks. The best of the old as well as best and let each child who makes a choice tell 
the newer books are included. Consult your lo- why he likes that one best. You will fird that 
cal librarian about obtaining the catalogue. many poems will serve as excellent conversation 
pieces. Shy, reserved children are often eager 
14. As a part of your guidance program, try to to make a contribution during a period devoted 
help the children in your group with troublesome to sharing poctry and talking about it. 
problems relating to etiquette and social behav- 
ior. Older boys and girls will not feel free to 21. You may wish to call the attention of your 
mention personal problems unless good rapport is class to the fact that on May 21, 1881, the 
present and real understanding exists between the American Red Cross was organized. Activities 
teacher and her class. When such a situation preceding its organization are worthy of explor- 
does exist, the teacher can be of great help to ation if unfamiliar in your class. 
her individual pupils 
22. It is an excellent idea to run through the 
15. There are many activities which would be pages of your reading manual about now to re- 
suitable for use in the classroom this month. If fresh your mind on the year’s program in pho- 
the children are interested, they might enjoy a netics and word analysis. If there are phases in 
short period of exploration into any one of the which the children are weak, there is still time 
following subjects, which will correlate with the for review. 
work going on in your social-studics or science 
classes: giant dams in our country; the use of 23. If your children stay at school for lunch, 
toll roads, bridges, and ferries; birds, flowers, and they will enjoy using old automobile tires for 
rock formations of your locality; the ocean and games and relay races, during their outdoor play. 
its many contributions to our daily life Older boys and girls may like a relay in which 
two teams toss beanbags through a tire that is 
16. Until the supply is exhausted, a helpful bul- suspended from a tree branch or a_ basketball 
letin, Social Studies in the Elementary Schools, standard. If this is not enough of a challenge, 
by Wilhelmina Hill, can be secured free of charge the tire can be swung from side to side (by two 
from the Office of Education, Federal Security children who pull strings attached to opposite 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Request the bulle- sides of the tire) as the beanbag is tossed, 
tin by name and mention that it is an Editorial 
Brief from the “Elementary Education Series” 26. This Is an Orchestra, by Elza Z. Posell, and 
No. 29, published in June 1951. Pet Book for Boys and Girls, by Alfred Powell 
Morgan and Ruth King, are both 
excellent books for use this month. 
27. To obtain a catalogue of edu- 
cational recordings, send a request 
to Herman 8. Weinstein, Director, 
Educational Services, 1702 K St., 
N.W., Washineton 6, D.C. 
28. If you know which teacher will 
have your class next year, discuss 
with her the various types of pre- 
paredness which the pupils need in 
order to do their best with the 
work in her grade. This informa- 
tion will help you in preparing 
your group for the coming year. 
29. Making large paintings of such 
themes as a sailboat race, a game 
of field hockey, a horse or pet 
show, clowns or animals in the cir- 
cus, winding the Maypole, and a 
Memorial Day parade may interest 
your group 
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ENRICHES THE SPIRIT 


Gloria Cohen 


Teacher. Fifth Grade, P.S. 106, 
Bronx, New York 


WINNER, FIFTH PRIZE, 1951 INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


Water—for the plants inthe { canal in Amsterdam, “bustling, international 
Flower Market, Paris, and for city,” which the author contrasts with Venice. 
clothes on wask day in the old 


Dutch town of Volendam 


A 
Oth Vetion Tre 
Zurich 


dom and oneness with the 


tainly the names in 


the countrvsidk 
I had lived with intimateh 


trips 


on the upper Thames. 


straved and forgiven child. 
Britain 
sounds I had grown up with, and 
was like something 


itAT was it about Europe that 
gave me a teeling of 


free- 


the 


universe 


It 


which | had never before felt? 
began with England, with 
peaceful harbor of Plymouth fold- 


into itself as thouch I were 
Cer- 


were 


all my 


t 


life. It was a land you could get 
close to, and the people were that 
way too, 

And the flowers! Everywhere 
was a patch of garden—or at least 
a window box I felt that these 
were “living” people, so long as 


they could touch something of na- 


he 


ture What a contrast this land 
was to America America of 
irchitecture that expresses the 
character of two peoples—-Scots 
and Italians Edinburgh Castle 
and Milan Cathedral. Lower right: 
London visitors often enjoy boat 


like 


high up the Jungfrau, Switzerland. 


Electric trains this climb 


big buildings and the salty conver- 
sation, of the endless prairies and 
the rugged mountains and the rest- 
le Ss pe ople. 

O English! thought I, you should 
see America! You with your pretty 


acres and your neat hedges and 
your quaint cottages, come to 
America and breathe in the vast- 


ness and dabble in the color of a 
continent. 

“Ride a cockhorse to Banbury 
Cross,” one Englishwoman trilled 
at tea. “Children in your country 
that, don’t they?” She was 
Bournemouth on the Chan- 
nel, and her husband had been an 
army in Malta. It was, 
therefore, perfectly natural that I 
should sit up into the wee hours 
with her, discussing the Empire. 

“But if our are taken 
she prot sted, “we shall be 
only a small island!” That was in 
York, wher walked on top of 
the old Roman wall, reminder of 
another empire. 

The wall in Chester was much 
better for walking. It had not had 
And it ran by the 
Dee, where playful 


sing 


from 


office I 


colonies 


away, 


we 


to he restored 
charming river 


swans) ducked gently splashing 
falls. From the “sands of Dee” you 
could see the dark Welsh moun- 
tains, whence marauding bands 
used to sweep down, compelling 
Chesterites to take refuge in the 
arcades above their streets. 

On the way to Scoth:nd—where 
my objectives were Edinburgh and 
the ‘Trossachs—I met two Belgian 


a voune schoolte acher 
For the 
first time, I was forced into another 
language, Continued page 73) 


women and 


from provincial France. 


on 


‘ 

> 
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Because of its two rivers and many bridges, 
Recife is called the Venice of South America. 


TO 


Mary Huffaker 


Far-spreading plantations make 
Brazil “the W orld’s Coffeepot.” 


TRIP OF A LIFETIME 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Santiam School, 


Lebanon, Oregon 


WINNER, SIXTH PRIZE, 1951 INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


stoop silently at the rail of the 

freighter “Del Viento,” spell- 
bound as we slowly began to move 
down the Amazon. Myriads of 
stars were shining in a cloudless 
sky; Jupiter was brilliant in the 
west, in the north the Big Dipper 
was still visible, in the south the 
Southern then the moon 
came up almost full! As the lights 
ol Belem faded away, we could sce 
the faint from fishermen’s 
lanterns in skiffs on the river: 
village lights appeared along the 
shore. 

Only two weeks earlier, board- 
ing a Delta Line ship, we had 
sailed from New Orleans down the 
great river of North America and 
out through the Spanish Main, a 
region rich in the lore of early buc- 
cancers. We had sneaked through 
the Florida Straits in the darkness 
of night. but in full davlight we 


Cross 


beams 


soon 


saw Cuba, Haiti, St. Lucia, Marti- 
Then came the thrills of that 
day when we crossed 
the Equatos, caught the first gleams 
of a lighthouse on the continent of 
South America, and started up the 
mighty Amazon! 

For five exciting days we were 
anchored in the river at Belem. We 
recall how a large, black, wood- 
burning brought out the 
iron barges and the dusky Brazilian 
stevedores to unload our cargo, and 
how these workmen swarmed over 
the ship, chattering like magpies in 
unfamiliar to us.’ Yes, 
realized that we were 
foreigners In a land! 

Officers came aboard, stamped 


nique 
memorable 


a language 
by then we 
strance 


our vaccination certificates and loy- 
alty declarations. papers indicating 
not detrimen- 
tal either to our own country or to 


theirs—and welcomed us to Brazil. 


that our beliefs were 


Rio sidewalks “repeat 
the waves in mosaics 
of black and white.” 


In the heart of Sao Paulo, a very modern city 
and the industrial center of South America. 


on 


Free to roam, we first visited the 
Bosque, a huge park which contains 
every kind of vegetation found in 
the Amazon juneles, including the 
Para chestnut or Brazil nut, a tree 
of massive girth and palmlike top. 

Brilliant color inhabited the trop- 
ical zoo, even to bright red-headed 
vultures. Lazy snakes basked in the 
warm sunshine. In the museum 
were the expected—a long-haired 
shrunken head—and the unexpected 

Indian relics from the island of 
Marajo, seeming to connect an 
early South American civilization 
with the old Phoenician culture. 

Little skiffs and picturesque larg- 
er boats with blue. red, green, and 
orange sails dotted the river, begin- 
ning in early morning. From our 
comfortable deck chairs we watched 
many of them disappear into the 
jungles, after their owners had at- 
tended the Sunday market. 

Again we were not disappointed 
in an anticipated sight- there was 
the old snake man with a boa cone 
strictor to sell! We admired the 
poise of a chubby little kinky- 
headed boy who had come to 


Copacabana Beach, Rio 
tends from its crescent shore to the horizon.” 


The author enjoyed comforts 
such as these on her freighter 
trip to South America, 


A glimpse of the harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro, with Cor- 
covado in the distance. 


church during a wedding ceremony 
(as we had!). Barefooted, he wore 
a faded ‘T-shirt over short, cotton 
pants, but with head held high, a 
sure step, and a little swagger, he 
walked well up toward the front 
and sat down the guests. 
And shall we ever forget the young 
man who greeted us so cordially 
in English one day? Where did he 
learn to Continued on page 88) 


among 


Photos of Recife, Sao Paulo, and Copaca- 
bana Beach,’ from Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau; Coffee Plantation and Rio 
Sidewath, from Pan-American Coffee Bu 
reau; Ship Interior, from Delta Line (Winsis 


sippi Shipping Company 


“pale green water ex- 
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LDN’? you enjoy reading 
about the experiences ot 


fellow teachers who have taken 


Panama City, air crossroads of the 


imericas, once a rich Spanish city. 


Three familiar WVevican 
serape, sombrero, siesta 
in a study of sun and shadow 


Bermuda's sandy coves make swimming 


nating country. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 


trips to the places pictured be- 
low? For excerpts from Travel 
Contest prize manuscripts, turn 
to the front pages of this issue 
And don’t overlook the An- 
nouncement of the 1952 Con- 
test —with Entry Blank attached 

on page 80. It opens the way 
for you, too, to cain recogni- 
tion. On page 91, “Your Next 
Prip” will be of special interest 
if you are planning to join the 


Photos of Panama ( elambia, 
(-uatemala, and Nwaragua, from 
Pan tmerican World firwavs 
(Latin American Division oth 
ers from Mexican Tourist Asse 
ciation, Bermuda News 
and Bahama, Development 
Board 
4 


Left:-In Colombia, wood-burning river boats ply the 
Vaudalena. Center: Travelers find Guatemala a fasei- 
Right: Tiny native boats bring produce 
to Nassau from the Bahama “out islands.” 


a delight. 


thousands who combine travel 
and study during a summer 
vacation 


THE “NEW” WORLD 


Which Is Not So New 


A typical Mexican scene is present- 
ed in the shady plaza of Cuernavaca. 


Gav-colored 
sal and strau 
these 


designs in si- 
are woven by 


of 


Nicaragua. 


ibe je 


May 


on the Windows 


Elizabeth Larkin 


Teacher. Sixth Grade 


Public School LOL, Brooklva, New York 


THIS project is easy enough for a third grade, and 
a satisfying activity for a sixth grade. 

Pink and green tissue or crepe paper, an eyebrow 
pencil, and some mucilage or glue are all you need. 

The branches are drawn with the eyebrow pencil di- 
rectly on the glass (see above). Each child cuts a 
number of blossoms from a 12” square of pink paper. 
A center and radiating lines may be added to each. 
Using paper in two shades of pink will be effective. 

A few leaves, pointed at each end, can be cut from 
green paper. Use one or more shades of green. 

Paste the petals by their centers along the branches. 
Paste three or four leaves at the tip ends of some of 
the branches (see below). 
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ART for World Friendship 


THE children's drawings reproduced on this 
page are part of a most interesting inter- 
national activity known as "Art for World 
Friendship.’ It offers a plan by which 
school children from five to sixteen, in 
more than thirty different countries, can 
exchange their art work with one another, 
and see how the world looks to girls and 
boys in other lands. 

Briefly, the plan works as follows. A 
school obtains entry blanks and directions 
from Mrs. Frederick W. Muller, Art for 
World Friendship, Friendly Acres, Media, 
Pennsylvania. The organization distributes 


groups, for exhibition. After an exhibit, 
the pictures may be taken home by indi- 
vidual children. The only request made of 
them is that they send a letter to the girl 
or boy who made the picture. 

It is suggested that children picture 
themselves doing familiar things, working 
or playing at home, in school, in the back 
yard, on their street, or in the park or 
playground. Other possibilities are the 
houses they live in, the clothes they wear, 
the games they play, and what their par- 
ents do. Such pictures will help to give 
true ideas about each country to children 


drawings and paintings to all participating of other nations. 


Erik of Denmark shows us a marshland tower that he sees on 
his way to school; Zdenek of Czechoslovakia wants us to know 
how people in his city travel; Miss Mayuri of India skips rope 
for us; Akira Hara and his brother fly kites, with their play- 
ful pup; little Marthy of Holland pictures her house on a hill. 


From widely separated places, these pictures have one 
point in common: Elementary-school children in other 
countries created them to send to the United States, 
so that children here could have a better idea of how 
they live and what they do and how they play. 


Hiroshima, Japan 


Would your children like to exchange pictures’ with other 
children around the world? The text above gives directions. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Sister M. Terese 


Teacher. Fifth Grade, 


St. Ann’s Parochial School, Buffalo, New York 


found this to be true in connection with musical terms. The idea of 
correlating art with music and English proved to be a splendid incen- 
tive for the children to review their musical information. 


CHILDREN delight in using their knowledge in a creative way. | § 


The musical terms were put on the blackboard. Then large circles 
were made for the faces. Music figures and expression marks were 
added for features. These rules were followed in placing the features: 
eyes halfway between top of head and chin; bottom of nose halfway 
between chin and eyes; mouth a little above halfway between the 
chin and the bottom of the nose. 


AFTER the faces for the musical men and women were 
finished, each child wrote a paragraph naming the 
symbol used for each feature and accessory, and 
giving some reason for using it. For example, "My 
musical man has sharps for eyes because | want him 
to be a sharpshooter." ‘The neck of my musical man 
is a five-line staff because | want 
him to go up and down the scale 
when he sings."" When the draw- 
ings were finished, they were 
given titles: ‘Miss Ima Rest," 
"Mr. Will Tie," Do Re Mi," 
"Mrs. C. Sharp," "Mr. Restless 
Measure.” 

Since the children wanted to 
use as many expressions as pos- 
sible, they were eager to review 
the musical terms and create 
original faces. 


TO CORRELATE music and art, the children can make colorful little 
ships for a ‘melody sea" border, using musical symbols on the 
sails. If the sail is made in booklet form, a poem can be written 
inside. The teacher might suggest the first line for the four-line 
verses describing these sailboats. Here are two samples of verse 
completed by the children. 


My littie ship went out to sail, 
To sail on melody's sea, 

And over the waves my sharp did glide, 
To the swing of harmony. 


My little ship went out to sail, 
With captain, mate, and crew. 
They took along the five-line staff, 
And all the notes they knew. 
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A. Randall 


Grace 


Have the children bring old felt hats, the more 
colorful the better. Rip hats apart; clean felt 


on with a brush and damp cloth; press it with a warm 
iron. The children will enjoy making their own de- 
<i signs and marking them on the felt with a soft lead 
Cy a pencil. Cut out and glue the pieces together to ' 
— finish the design. Fasten a safety pin on the back 
_ 4 and Mother's gift is ready. 
ros 
4 


B® HANKY HOLDER COSMETIC CASE 


Opal Hoagland Lucia Mack ‘ 


A 7” x 12” piece of construction 
paper is folded crosswise. Trim 


i and scallop edges to make fan- 

shaped holder. Original drawings j 
or cutouts may be pasted outside 
ty and inside the front half. Slits are 

cut in the other half to hold a 
handkerchief. 


Children will like to make this gift 
of, _case. Cut a piece of a quilted 
baby-crib pad 10” long and 6/2” 
wide; fold crosswise. Punch holes 
from edge and apart. 
Buttonhole-stitch the edges with 
colered yarn in a blunt needle or 
lace with plastic or leather strips. 
The sides are then stitched to- 
gether; the top is left open. 
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for Mother’s Day 
DECORATE WITH SWEDISH DESIGNS 


Roberta K. Wigton 


Art Supervisor. Publie Schools, 
La Porte County. Indiana 


CHILDREN will enjoy using colorful Swedish 
designs to decorate Mother's Day gifts. Tow- 
els, handkerchiel:, and such wooden objects 
as a cutting board and a table crumber are 
more interesting if decorated. The towels 
may be bought already hemmed, or toweling 
may be purchased by the yard. The two parts 
of a table crumber may be whittled out of 
pine or other soft wood. The cutting board 
is merely a square or rectangular piece of 
maple, oak, or other hardwood. Make sure 
that all edges are sandpapered. 


Each child should draw an outline on paper show- 
ing the area that he wants to decorate. Within 
that area, he works out an original design based 
on actual Swedish designs like those shown here. 
The designs may be altered and adapted to fit the 
desired space. With carbon paper, the design is 
transferred to the gift. Then it can be painted. 
Quick-drying enamel is best to use on the wood- 
en objects. When thoroughly dry, they may be 
shellacked. The towels should be painted with reg- 
ular textile paint. Complete directions for its use 
are included with the paint. 
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Day Greeting Cards 


RETTY POSIES 


Bernice Walz 


MILK filters or the white cottony sheets from 
inside candy boxes provide good material for 
making designs on greeting cards for Mother's 
Day and other occasions. 

Make a card of construction paper in any de- 
sired color. Cut daisy petals, bell flowers, round 
flowers, or any shape you wish, from the white 
material. Cut centers, stems, and leaves of 
construction paper. Arrange pieces to form 
flowers, and paste on the card. Print “Happy 


Happy 


Birthday 


Mother's Day" on the front. 


BOYS and girls will find great satisfac- 
tion in stenciling greeting cards, follow- 
ing these easy steps. Draw a simple 
picture that can be reproduced in a va- 
riety of colors. Number all parts to be 
cut from Stencil No. 1. Be sure outlines 
of No. 1 areas do not touch each other. 
Repeat with 2's and 3's. Cut three 
sheets of stencil paper exactly the same 
size. This can be the commercial varie- 
ty or some made by dipping 20-pound 
paper into melted paraffin. Trace areas 
marked 1 onto first sheet of stenciled 


Coron FUL STENCILS rice svete ri 


paper. Trace areas marked 2 and 3 on 
respective stencils. Proceed to cut out 
all areas traced, with cutting pen or 
single-edged razor blade, being sure to 
mark which stencil is No. 1, and so on. 
Now, put the first stencil on the drawing- 
paper folder you are to decorate. Fas- 
ten securely. Stencil lighter tones first 
with a partially dry stencil brush. Areas 
for more than one color may be on the 
same stencil. Do not apply the second 
or the third color until the preceding one 
is entirely dry. 
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SAVE YOUR MONEY 


Trailways’ low fares are 20-25 per 
cent under those of cheapest trains. 
And you ride a Trailways Thru- 
Liner for less than !4 the cost of 
driving your own car! 


SAVE YOUR WERVES 


Arrive fresh and relaxed. Skip the 
strain of driving in traffic, the 
nuisance of fixing “‘flats.”’ And rec- 
ords show that motoring fatigue 
is a great threat to your safety! 


HEART OF TOWN ARRIVAL 
No long taxi trips from distant 
terminals. You leave and arrive 
conveniently in the heart of town. 
Near hotels, stores, theatres. 
‘Terminals in all principal cities. 


AIR CONDITIONED COMFORT 


Whether it’s cold or warm out- 
side, the air within your Trailways 
Thru-Liner remains at the same 
comfortable temperature, 


WNMATCHED SAPETV 
Trailways’ outstanding safety rec- 
ord shows fewer accidents than 
any intercity bus system. Trail- 
ways is proud of its many experi- 
enced drivers, many of them hav- 
ing driven over a million and a 
half accident-free miles. 


ret. t, 


TRAIL WAY, AY operates more Thru-Buses 


than any other bus system in Americal 


New York City. This scintillating cen- 
ier of theatre, sports, celebrities, the 
UN, nightlife and business is the 
world’s most fascinating “‘big town.”’ 
Unforgettable in springtime! 


TRATLWAYS THRO-LINERS 


San Francisco. Breathtakingly beauti- 
ful, always exciting, the gateway to 
the Orient. Ride quaint cable-cars, 
See famed Fishermen’s Wharf! Dine 
in world-famed restaurants, 
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77 ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
arranged by travel experts 


There’s a TRAILWAYS Pleasure-Planned TOUR 
to every vacation area in America... to resorts 
to suit every whim ... and to fit any budget. Or 
let TRAILWAYS make up a tour to meet your ins 
dividual requirements. They inciude all transpor- 
tation, taxes, hotel accommodations, sight-seeing, 
Call your local TRAILWAYS Agent, or write 
direct to National Trailways Bus System, 108 
North State Street, Chicago 2, IL 


rc 
TRAILWAYS, Dept. | 52. 108 W. State St.. Chicago 2, til. 
am interested in o Trip (_] Expense Paid Tour 


k one) 
FROM 

Lie] 

LEAVING DATE 

NAME 

STREET ADDRESS 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVIC 


IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
you can get it free by sending specific questions-to 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tuk INSTRUCTOR, 


eMeaningful cArithmetic 


Foster E. Grossnickle 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Do pupils need as much drill in arith 
metic when they learn meaningfully as 
when they do not understand the work? 


The 
question has a wrong conception of 
the function of drill in learning. It 


teacher who sent me _ this 


it not a question of the amount of 
drill but of the place of drill in an 
There should 


be no place in a progral lor em- 


arithmetic program 
phasizing the memonzation of 
number facts process without 
meaning 

A recent study in grades five and 
SiX compared the chievernent of 
two groups in dealing with frac- 
tions, 
drill) method 
learned the 
then followed with computational 


At the 


period ol 


group used the typical 
other 
why” of cach ste p and 


group 


practice end of a sixteen 
week instruction, the 
drilled group made higher 
than the other group. On the other 
hand, a retention test given the fol- 
lowing September showed that the 


scores 


rate of forgetting was much higher 
drilled 


group 


group than in the 
The group that un- 
work before drilling 


in the 
other 
derstood the 


showed little loss in achievement 
due to closing of school during the 
summer months. Studies of this 
kind prove that a pupil should un- 
derstand all work in arithmetic be- 
fore he is given drill for fixation. 


Why do children find it more difficult 
to learn the subtraction facts than the 
addition facts? 


I do not know of any scientific 
evidence which will substantiate the 
point implied in the question, 

If it is true that the subtraction 
facts cause more difficulty for pu- 
pils than the addition facts, I be- 
lieve it is due to the way in which 
they are taught Each 
represents a regrouping of numbers 
The sum of 2 and 3 means that 2 
things and 3 things are regrouped 
so as to make 5 things. On the 
other hand, when 2 things are 
taken from 5 things, there is a new 
regrouping. I cannot see why there 
should be difficulty encountered in 
learning the addition and subtrac- 
tion facts when the relationship be- 
tween the two processes is shown. 


css 


(hild Guidance 


Paul L. 


Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 


Public 


We are planning to establish a book- 
shelf for parents and would appreciate 


suggested hooks to be included. 


As previously announced in this 
a mimeographed bibliog- 


there is a recently published book 


column, 
raphy is ava upon request, but 
which is” particularly pertinent 
It is A Child's Guide to a Parent's 
Vind, by Sally Liberman, published 
by Henry Schuman, Inc., New York 
21; $3.00. There is much humor in 
s, but all of it points to 
| truths about the 


the drawing 


basic psve he 


dynamics of behavior, eEXPTess 
ne it im the sp rit oft the book, 
what makes Johnny and his par- 
nts ‘tick’ the wav they do 


show that 
class is belou 


achievement tests 
than half of my 
Please comment. 


Recent 
more 


the norm. 


than 
presumed 


A “norm” is nothing more 
an average 


score for a 


normal group If your group is 
ligence and 
then 
expect your 


jual the norm, 


about as normal in intel 
opportunit as th original, 
vou might reasonably 


roup werace Wo et 
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schools, Winnetka, Ilinois 


but that means that approximately 
half will be below and half above 
the norm. Expecting everybody to 
be above the norm is like expecting 
everybody to be above average—a 
contradiction in terms. 


1 have a fourth-grader who troubles no 
one, but seems in a daze most of the 
time and accomplishes very little. 


Have you had conferences with 
the parents? I would look to see 
how much real feeling for the child 
exists in the home. Does either 
parent genuinely like the child and 
show it, or do both feel he is a 
burden on them? 

In the latter case (which I would 
suspect), the teacher can partially 
fill the gap by giving him some of 
her time to talk about or to demon- 
strate whatever interests him. ‘The 
teacher should also emphasize in 
her praise that part of himself 
which he gives, 1. ¢., his effort, 
not the product achieved. In this 
way, vou may gain the child’s in- 
terest enough to motivate him to 
further endeavor. 
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Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


in that counselor's column, or vou will re 


appear 


A reply will 


ceive one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


Elementary Science 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


We are planning a unit on the growth 
of the silkworm, Where can we pur- 
chase silkworm eggs to use at school? 


Several biological houses sell 
them. Here are the addresses of 
two. (1) General Biological Sup- 
ply House, 761-763 East 69th 
Place, Chicago, Illinois. 9 
Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment, Ine., 3000 Ridge Road E., 
Rochester 9, New York. Both of 
these firms furnish free directions 
for rearing the silkworm. Don’t 
order the eggs unless you have ac- 
cess to mulberry leaves. 


What scientific activities about birds 
make an appropriate lesson for third- 
grade pupils? 


Observing birds to find out such 
things as: what they eat, how they 
take care of their young, how they 
protect themselves, how they build 
their nests are some of the things 
that interest young children. A 
study of birds to see how they ar 
fitted to do these things is also of 
interest. Children enjoy keeping a 
chart of migration habits of familiar 


birds. They also like to build bird- 
houses, shelters, and feeding sta- 
tions. ‘They like to collect pictures 
of the birds they know and write 
original stories and poems telling 
what they have learned about these 
birds, 


Please tell me where I can write for 
pictures of clouds and other weather 
information, 


A series of cight publications will 
be sent to teachers who request 
them from Chief of U.S. Weather 
Jureau, Washington 25, D.C. The 
series contains cloud pictures as 
well as other information about 
fore asting. Single copies only are 
available. 

Where can 71 get directions for perform- 
ing a rat-feeding experiment to find out 
about diet? 

Watch Them Grow, a publica- 
tion describing animal-feeding dem- 
onstrations, is published by the 
National Dairv Council, 111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Reading and Language 


Mildred A. Dawson 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 


Should our sixth grade of twenty-five 
pupils be divided into groups to read? 
Half of them read on fijth-grade level. 


Authorities in reading recom- 
mend that the reading materials 
for any pupil group be at several 
levels, since the average class will 
have a wide range in reading abil- 
ities. For instance, we might well 
expect your sixth grade to have one 
or two children reading at the 
third-grade level, a few at the 
fourth-grade level, perhaps half at 
the fifth-grade level, some at 
the sixth-grade level and three or 
four in seventh- or cighth-grade 
materials. Whatever you do, you 
should not have the pupils read in 
books that are too difficult for them. 


Where can I find helpful suggestions on 
teaching spelling? A number of my 
pupils seem unable to learn many words. 


Several chapters in Hildreth’s 
Learning the Three R’s (Educa- 
tional Publishers, Inc., 720 Wash- 
ington Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, 
Minn.) give a thorough review of 
procedures in teaching spelling 


Elementary English National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago, Ill.) carries 
an occasional article on spelling. 


What can I do to make my pupils feel 
more at ease when they stand before the 
class to speak? 


Permit your pupils to speak while 
seated until the majority of the 
group feels comfortable. Divide 
the class into groups that will gath- 
er in the different parts of the room 
to discuss (while seated) topics 
previously agreed upon. 

At the opening of the school day, 
let individual pupils volunteer to 
inform the class orally of current 
news items. If the pupil wants to 
know more about a piece of news, 
he may ask the speaker to stand 
and answer the questions. In doing 
so, both pupils are likely to forget 
themselves and be at ease. 

A third suggestion is to find out 
what hobbies your pupils have. 
Many of these may call for explan- 
ations so engrossing that the child 
will lose himself in his subject. 
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We say “delicious,” 


Pretorians say 


REG US PAT OFF 


“heerlik.” 


Both, of course, are talking about the unique 
taste appeal of Coca-Cola. From Africa to 
Alaska ... from Tokyo to Tulsa, Coca-Cola is a 
home-town beverage that delights the home-town 
folks and offers a familiar welcome to visitors 
wherever they're from. Around the world, 
Coca-Cola helps people to work refreshed 
and play refreshed and at the same time 
adds distinction to their hospitality. 


in this advertisement, without the 
ing text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 


1. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 


KE" ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS, COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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u directions for sending questions—see page 70. 


Social Studies cArt and Heandwork 


Hannah M. Lindahl Jessie Todd 


COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the 


Supervisor of blementary ation, Publie hools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


Instructor in Art. Laboratory School. 
niversity of Chicage 


How may I help the children 1 teach 
to have purpose in the social-studies 
learning program? 


Ask yourself the following ques- 
trons in evaluatit your success In 
giving purpose to learnin 

1. Do give purpose to the use 
ol the table of contents and the in- 
dex when the children are being 
introduced to various types ol ret 


Where may I secure interesting reading 
material about historical characters for 
children in the middle grades? 


Your children will enjoy the 
books in the following series. 

“The Childhood of Famous 
Americans,” series of 55 titles. ( The 
Bobbs- Mi rrill ( ©., 
Ind.: $1.75 each 

“Landmark Books” 


Indianapolis, 


Random 


What equipment does a_ sixth-grader 
need in order to use clay at his summer 
cottage? 


He'll need an airtight container 
for the clav—one that is. easily 
opened, And he'll need a smaller 
container (a cottee can is wd) in 
which to put some untinist piece 
of work in order to keep it damp 


enouch to work on another dav 


2. Most children paint large 
areas of plain blue sky and green 
erass Make suggestions, such as 
white clouds in the sky, to break 
the blue Some clouds should he 
To break the 


vreen @rass, survgest 


larger than others 
Vast expanse of 
a white or red fence, patches ot 
flowers, or perhaps a field of yellow- 


green grass 


erence material? House, Inc., New York 22: 20 titles wishes to paint his werk, he }. Call attention to the fact that 
2. Do I give purpose to the use $1.50 each ve on hand a paintbrush, tree trunks may be many colors 

of the glossar, and the dictionary “Real People Biographies” (Row — paints, and sandpaper. When his — black, brown, gray. tan, reddist 

when new, sienificant words appe Peterson and Co., Evanston, objects are fectly he should graved orange. violet grav. 


in the unit? 


and to other realms of learning 
5. Do IT have the children su: 


6 croups of 6 books each, $2.50 


Building the concept of a moun- 
tain needs several avenues of ap- 


rub them with 


better advantage. 


1. Most children use too much 


+. Sometimes it is lun to repeat 


patterns for kindergarten children to 
trace. 


3. Do the children have an in- — per group his paintbrush with clear water to — cplors in a picture 
trinsic purpose because they con- o his work a smoother finisl 5. Often it helps to use dark ! 
be tribute to the planning of the learn- e and light colors in a picture. 
ing activities tor the ur Please list helpful sources for teaching 
Ss t. Are the activities meanine- children who live in a flat area the con- Please gire me some suggestions which ° 
the cept of a mountainous region, uill help my children to use color to Pease tell me where I can obtain good 


eest questions relating to the unit proach, for example, still pictures, green and blue in their pictures ‘Teach your children to cut shapes 
to which they would | to find — films, and word pictures in books. Initiate subjects which require red, freehand and draw and paint the i 
answers, instead of sueeesting all 4 most helpful reference for the — pink, and yellow. For example, a same way They learn nothing 


the questions myself? 


6. Do the children have an ul- 
timate oal for the unit learnings, 
such as an assembly program or a 


‘ lass scl ipbook? 


teacher is Chapter 18, “A Fourth- 
Grade Lesson on Mountains” in 
The Teachine of Geography, by 
Peattie and Bailey Appleton-¢ en- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., New York 1). 


cAudio-“Visual cAids 


F. Dean MeClusky 


Associate Professor of 
of California, 


Please explain what is the purpose of 
a framing device on a filmstrip pro- 
pector. 


The knob which one turns to 
wind a filmstrip through the pro- 
ector is set so that each picture 
STRAPS nto place as the strip 1S ad- 
vanced, When a filmstrip is insert- 


{ into the projector, pictures are 


eu 

eldom centered at the aperture. 
For example, parts of two pictures 
An adjust- 


ment arm or framer is. included in 


appear on the screen 


the knob assermbly which enables 
the proyectiontst to center the pic- 
ture properly When the first pic- 
ture is adjusted, all of the others 
which follow on the filmstrip will 
he centered as the strip is advanced 
through the projector. 


Can vou sugeest where we may obtain 
a list of summer-school courses in audio- 


instruction 


Education, University 
Los Angeles 


scribe to The Educational Screen, 
single copies may be purchased for 
thirty-five cents by writing to 64 
East Lake St., Chicago 1. 


UW here may we secure a catalogue that 
lists a large number of phonograph ree- 
ords for class use? 


Write to Children’s Readiee 
Service, 106 Beekman St., New 
York 38, enclosing ten cents in coin 
or stamps, and request a copy of 
the 1952 “Annotated List of Phono- 
graph Records.” 

Other sources of information are: 
Folkways Records Service 
Corp., 117 W. 46th St.. New York 
19, and RCA Victor, Educational 
Services Division, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N.J. 

Please give me names and addresses of 


companies which supply materials for 
making slides on the typewriter, 


vase of flowers, a Mexican scene, 
new spring dresses on girls, and 
sweater designs for boys should 
brine out the brilliant hues as well 


as the paste Is 


when they trace patterns. Instead, 
it tends to handicap a child, for he 
becomes less satisfied with his own 
original crude drawing and _ there- 
fore loses his self-expression 


Vocal e7Cusic 


Laura Bryant 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 


Ithaca, New York 


W hat should be done about a child who 
can sing but refuses to join in during 
singing classes? 


Leave him alone awhile. When 
he hears and sees the others having 
a good time, he'll begin to feel “out 
of it” and may of his own accord 
join in. Don’t make a fuss if he 
does; just merge him into the group 
naturally 


Please :tell me an easy and effective 
method of teaching children to sight- 
read, 


Before any printed page is given 
to a child, give him, through the 
ear, a big vocabulary of little musi- 
cal phrases—a great many little easy 
songs, such as folk songs that have 
a repetitive melody. When he has 
a foundational vocabulary, teach 
the Italian syllables by rote (imi- 
tation). This is easiest done by 
syllabizing known songs Sine 


sing it aloud. Have the class sing 
after him. ‘This will lead to read- 
ing similar phrases from the printed 
page. Go on from there as in teach- 
ing English or any language. 


What is the biggest problem connected 
with the teaching of singing in the 
public schools? 


I should sav keeping a class sing- 
ing “up to pitch” with good tone— 
two problems really The first can 
be solved by constantly blowing the 
pitch pipe. The teacher gives the 
pitch of do, and the class sings 
down or up to the first pitch of the 
song before starting. She makes 
sure the class has the first tone cor- 
rect before they ¢o ahead. At the 
end of the song she tests the pitch 
The last tone will usually be do of 
the key. Train the class to listen 
for the testing tone from the pitch 
pipe. They soon learn to make an 


: / } Screen publishes “America” with syllables. Teach effort to end the song “on pitch.” 
each vear April and May is- Address the following companies: the scale and phrases the same way. — It is pertectly possible for a class to 
ws, an extensive listing of audio- Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.; Iry putting three, five, or seven acquire this habit and to learn to 

visual courses offer ry summer- and Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc., 222 notes on a staff on the blackboard — sing “on pitch,” even though some 

on by universiti d colleges. Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, phrases the children know. Ask educators say it is “not to be ex- 


If vour school library does not sub- 
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Europe Enriches the Spirit of-fact British to the emotional Ital- train will arrive two hours from now!” we were instructed to go straight to 


ians. Even the trains in Italy are of shouted the courier, waving impatient- the dining car before the train started 
Continued page 60 a mercurial disposition Our train | ly. Go back to the hotel and wait And no wonder! The baggage car. 
left Stresa on Lake Maggiore an hour | We did. Fifteen minutes later, in he complete with assorted animals, was 
ball ket late, and so the afternoon set aside dashed, his brow shining with perspi hooked on between the passenger coach 
uy remarkable, was t ony 
\ eeckea \ | z fel for Milan was curtailed. When we ration as he fairly screamed, “You will and the restaurant car, so we had to 
merican on the bus, evervone felt 
, aed - he 7 B ri ' reached that city, the luggage was miss your train if you don’t hurry! get off and walk down the platform to 
“eygte gaan : Picco te thrown out of a window after tl | How we made it, [ll never know. enter the diner. But when we had fin 
ench el, the people from South 
. | Es lisl | , train had started to leave. In the sta But I suspect that the ITtalians trust ished lunch, the train was in motion 
\tr n lish, and eve he 
a Se -_ he tion we were met by a verv excitabl that the same force that keeps thew and there was no way then to return to 
Scot who was our driver. It tu*ned 


the patience ot these people was 


1 | " id } | | local couric who informed us that the skv always blue, their sun always shin- our compartment As a result, passen 
nut at he hi rivet o 
tha yo for th train for Venice would be an hour lat ng, and the if peopie always singing, gers line d up at the exits, Waiting for 


Avenue Cx i ip in Nev 
nue Coach Company in , Y . ©, at the appointed time, we all hur- will keep tourists always on schedule, the next station, poised for flight 


vears, but hi ‘ ay hs te 

rs, bu er been drawn back to Cian hotel where we had had The train from Venice for Florence The train tinally halted 

inch recrossed the square, The also was full of surprises Boarding it Continued on page 78 
s tor the others, their tives were 


neomplete without having seen Amer- 


bv nosta 


How could they comprehend tt 
uit of books, or from a casual brush 
with a tourist Could the Londoner 
who exclaimed But weve been sav- 
ne the world for ” understand our 
traditions, or was he thinking only 
within his own frame of reference? 

Hlow different it was with the Aus- 
tralian lady [ met on a beat ride up 
the Thames one Sunday, who invited 
me to share her box at Covent Garden 
for the ballet I want to repay you - 
for the many kindnesses shown to me 


by vour people when | was there,” she / 

xplained simply. CARBONATED WATER ACTIVATES THE PASSAGE OF FOOD THROUGH THE STOMACH 
Conversely wish mor oft ous 

ould understand what the British have 

vone through the 

They pomt to ther 


remark dispassiot 


/ 


pl mned to blow ip everv cathe- 
dral city Or they casually flourish 
pipes ind That was 
Wwe ept in the shelter every 
Or they retort to 
an exclamation over the scan ations, 
Oh, it could be much worse! 
found the eople warn and anX- 
ious to help a stranger One instance 
of this paths ed on a Sunday morning PROVED AGAIN 
in Regents Park, London, when only 
Fellows of the Royal Society were be- 
Carbonated beverages aid stomach digestion 
\s l started to walk away, he asked, 
“How far have vou come?” I knew 
my battle was wen, “New York.” | Jet has been known for some time that experi- the sluggish digestion so typical of stress and 
replied. Fine place,” he whispered 
‘Hlope to get there some day. Don't | mentally the effervescent factor in carbon- nervous tension. 
ell anvene I let vou in.” 
Our P : ated beverages helps the stomach to empty These new findings are still another rea- 


Our Pilgrims must have struggled 
within. themselves their more promptly by increasing the vigor of its son why bottled carbonated beverages are 


boarded the steamer for Holland. _ contractions.’ However, it was only five years physiologically valuable as well as pleasant 
| ago that science, seeking a method to make refreshment. 

Bs ene: Rage lle Sham | drugs act faster, found they passed more rap- On the average, a bottle of flavored car- 
that are entirely diferent. The Delft. | idly into the intestine—the essential point of bonated beverage contains one hundred cal- 
sare Stade foe fae the ev" | absorption—when administered with carbon- _ories or less, in a form rapidly absorbed and 


anction at Aalsmeer, onli the colorful 
ated water.” transformed into food energy. As a guide to 
qaam, as well as to resh bea 
Amsterdam's waterways, so different Now, ia new clinical studies, it has again sound nutrition, the Food and Nutrition 


from their Venetian counterparts, One 


eee eee ee "1 been demonstrated that carbonated water Board of the National Research Council rec- 
bustling and tuternational: Venice was | Jeawes the stomach more rapidly than plain ommends use of the Seven Basic Foods in 


a relic of antiquity, gay yet qui t, beau- , 
tiful but medieval. | water. This was confirmed and supplemented amounts that leave ample leeway for you to 


“Venice is thrilling.” I wrote soon 


then. "his | | Dy examination with the fluoroscope, includ- ¢njoy your favorite soft drink. 
awakened to the pealing el what | ing direct periodic measurement of the 


scemed like hundreds of church bells. 


3 ‘ 1 Carnot, P. and Koskowski, W. 1922 Co rend. Biol. 81: 

\ brilliant sum was streaming through stomach s food content when mixed with OSKOWSKI mpte 10 613 
the warm air and dancing from the 3 fs P 2 Lolli, G., M.D. and Smith, R., B.A. New England Journal of 
roaf tiles, Lhe condoliers were sing. | Carbonated water.’ Gastric emptying was Medicine 235:80-84, '46 


re ee ther boats through | markedly stimulated in contradistinction to 3 Lolli, G., Greenberg, L. A. and Lester, D. In Press 


Nothing was able to spoil the tran- 
quillity of the Grand Canal, and I could 
understand why the Brownings had sur- 


rendered themselves to it lhev too 


had sat at an outdoor café in the Piazza 
San Marco, sipping ten and Metening THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


to Verdi, produced by the marriage— THE BOTTLED SOFT DRINK INDUSTRY 
in the blue night—of wind and wood- 


wind. They too had wandered among 
the arcades around the square and had 


gly stroked the Venetian glass AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVEKAGES 


is exciting to travel from north 


to south in Europe, from the matter- WASHINGTON 6,0. Cc. 
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SPORT, REST AND FUN ALL SUMMER LONG! 


SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


THE 


Units for Multiple Grades 
va 
Ruth M. Lyon 
Teacher, Grades 1-4, 
Publie School, 
Valeda, Kansas 
} a 
\g 6 
and m re | ss fe | Cc h U Ss etts iy vou rushed for time in a munity helpers, made the store post 
Bs multiple-grade room? Her office, service station, and church 
are wavs of combining classes so an The third and tourth grades con- 
CATION your BUDGET EVER HAD! entire school of cight grades, or a structed trucks and trains as part of 
VA comb Of SON grades, car their study on the communits 
pe Mass. Development & Industrial Comm lise OF project and each @ ide can In the language classes charts 
Me? esorT State House, Boston, Mass., Dept. IR6 FREE! complete the phases which fit the and reports wer written. In arith- 
R Plea nd vacation literature rements for that grad Miter) metic. the children learned to meas- 
‘ ; AREA whi group has worked out part of ure and cut paper in stra eht lines 
Lee ' the project, the whole is combined ind to keep models in proportion 
Into an attractive culminating dis- Niter interviews with local busi- 
. } play or program for the parents nessmen and town officials, and 
group discussions, the parts were 
ELECTRICITY laid out as a whole 
p. Science units of study for all glued in place on cardboard which 
q erades can be combined successfule was joined with masking tape. 
ly. In studying clectricity, for ex Our room was open to visitors at 
: ample, we bought bell wire, four — the regular P/T.A. meeting, and the 


drv-cell batt ries and flashlight local busine ss people were amused 

; PLANNING A SUMMER VACATION? bulbs. We combined these with tin to see the children’s conception of 
cans, an old buzzer-type doorbell, their establishments. 

| Before you decide, ‘let us show you the 


nails, and borrowed tools, and we 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


constructed telephones, telegraph 


hevs with sounders and signal lights, Combining grades and classes in 

| } ] 
question-and-answer boards, maps, this wav enables the small rural 
: motors, and so on school to provide meaningful edu- 
; Rese irch was done during read- cation on each child’s level The 
ine classes. For arithmetic we cal- lone child in gerade five will learn 


culated dimensions and figured the = more and enjoy it if he works with 
cost of materials We wrote ex- the children of other grades and 
planations and practiced telephone — does not try to cover too much ma- 
etiquette during language classes. terial as a committee of one. All 

The first-graders enjoved testing tl] children learn how to work to- 
the telephones and sending mes- gether and to wait their turn for 


sages over the teleg iph The up- tools and materials 

per-graders studied how electricity As pupils work on these projects, 
is made and where big dams in the — thev will gain more from the actual 
United States are located experiences than thev will from 


As an evaluating activity for this reading a book and answering test 
electricity unit, we gave a demon- questions at the end of a chapter 


stration at a P/TLA. meeting. The Even a poor reader will improve 
fathers were enthusiastic about the and read material above his grad 
demonstrations and reports level because the need to eet intor- 


At this program we presented 2 mation will overcome his previous 
play written by the children. Some — feeling of failure 


grades used social-living classes, 
CONCLUSION 
‘ some language, and others reading 
_ | classes to gather material, write Spend more time where the chil- 
w 
—_ and practice this play dren's interest lies If electricity 
¢ 40 SPEND a number of leisurely days in ' doesn’t intrigue your class, perhaps 
4 PAGES irkansas, inytime—and you'll enjoy COMMUNITY UNIT unit on weather will. If vou find 
iy your stay among a friendly people aun weather wi ‘ i 
IN FULL with a paradise to share. This is an example of how the mice, worms, snakes, insects, and 
. Peaeeeeeaeeeee first four grades worked on a wall dirt intriguing, vou are much more 
t ty Divisior 
COLOR! in i lume Os > 4 Development Comm picture of our small town Odds likely to reach that independent 
ge and ends of materials were used little bov who won't study “mean- 
ON YOUR WAY ny Nam and the children did their work in ineless” material. Otherwise he 
? | Addr three dimensions when possible. will annoy you by thinking up 
The first erade was studving fam- mischief. Rural teachers need to 
Y Zone State : ily, home nd school, so they con- understand and show an interest In 
structed houses and a school. The — things which absorb their pupils’ at- 
INDUSTRY PROSPERS IN ARKANSAS | second gerade, while studvine com- tention outside of school hours. 
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Little Duck Susannah 
Listens 


Continued from 


Then Susannah whispered, “Shhh 
| hear something I hear something 
rew. Put your head down here where 
lam. It is under the earth 

Mister Mule put down his head and 
listened well That is new,” he said 
Look!” He pointed with his long 
hose, 

Susannah could see that something 
was moving under the ground The 
sod was being lifted to make a straight 


marigold, morning glory, and zinnia 
Few of the children, however, could 
identify them by name. 

Llow to present these summet flow 


ers during the spring term when schor 


We 
pictures from seed catalogues would 
help. Also we displayed pupils’ draw 
ings Which had been saved from year 


is in session was a problem 


to year. Sometimes a co-operative 


florist will supply a few out-of-season 
blossoms for class study. 
lanted seeds early indoors and let 
lass assist in transplanting them 
school garden, where they blos 


somed before school closed in June. 


I selected and posted on our bull 
tin board those flower pictures which 
would awake a response. The common 
name of the flower was printed on the 
blackboard be low each one Then we 
talked informally about the flowers, 
calling each by its proper name. Some 
in the class reported seeing the flowe 
growing in the neighborhood. Such 
discussion gives practice in using the 
flower names and links the unfamiliar 
name with previous experiences. ) 

The children planted seeds in the 
school garden and in window boxes. 
Direct attention was given to prepar- 


ing the soil, sowing thinly, covering 


lightly, labeling, and watering gently 
We made a series of drawings as the 
plant developed—wh 


leaves appeared, when it was ready for 


en us thirst two 


transplanting, when it needed staking, 
and when it blossomed 

Thinning is often necessary to pre 
vide space for each plant to develop 
If they are too crowded, the plants 
will grow tall and spindly and the 
flowers will be poor. When the chil 
dren thinned the sturdier flowers, such 
as zinnia and marigold, those who had 
vardens at home were encouraged to 
take some home for replanting 


Continued on page 83 


little hill Something smaller than 


she was crawling the What she 


heard was the grass tearing as the sod 
was lifted. 
new, 


sound, and 


A mole was making a new tunnel 


She knew about moles but she'd never 
before heard one at work. She had 
never before heard one tearing the 
Lrass roots ap it to litt the sod, 

“We have heard a mole,” she told 
Mister Mule. 

“My ears are so high that [ never 
heard a mole before,’ Mister Mule 
said. “I'd never have heard it if you 
hadn't told me to put my cars down 

Susannah said, “Isn't listening fun 
Arent new sounds fun? 


tening some tine 

Mister Mulk replied, ‘Hechaw. 
think we should, Susannah 

Then Litthe Duck Susannah said 
good by and waddled home to t ll her 
mother about the humming swarm of 
bees and about the mole at work and 
about as many of the other sounds as 
she could remember. 


Let’s Learn about Our 
Garden Flowers 4 4 THESE MINERS ARE SPRAYING POWDERED 
Continued from page 31 LIMESTONE ON THE MINE WALLS. 


the children listed the flowers as 
they saw them out-of-doors. Then they | 4 . 
| 2. THIS FOREMAN IS TESTING 


THE AIR TO SEE IF IT 
CONTAINS A DANGEROUS GAS. 


wepared lendar page tor each 
ith drawings ofr 
ya eeniggg ces Over the years the coal industry has established a record of 
safety improvement that no other American industry can : a 


maple design, as a gar- 
i past d montage, 


match, Newspaper reports of mine accidents seldom point 
this out, but it is a fact that, today, coal mining is more than 


twice as safe as it was just ten years ago. 


alw vs pr ic- 

unials, preferably 

irdet fter prelimi 

in the classroom, small 

of pupils can take over ‘ 

The coal industry’s search for new and better safety measures 
undamental opera ms such as weet 

ng, watering, looking for insect pests and devices never ends. For example, one of the best safe- 

thinning and transplanting, pinching guards is to spray limestone on mine walls to dilute the coal 

bac K, and cutting of rded blossoms. 

he tech and the reason for 


ich ‘ shoul clearly under 


dust, thus minimizing the explosion hazard. And, today, 
giant fans force fresh air into the mines, thus expelling 
dangerous gases. On the average, for every ton of coal taken 


out of the modern mine—6 tons of fresh air go in! 


stood. ‘This work develops familiarity 


ith agricultural | sses and also 


simplifies the study of identification, 


To combat roof falls, a new device called the roof bolt has ' ‘ , { 


enereees been dev eloped. This bolt makes the roof self-supporting by 


| 
MEN ARE INSTALLING 


ROOF BOLTS—A NEW METHOD OF 
MAKING MINE ROOFS SAFER. ‘ 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 
room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 


Most annuals bloom in summer 
since it takes time for the seeds to de- 
velop into full-grown plants and pro 


binding together the overhead layers of rock. And recently, 
research has been devoted to electronic devices that detect 


duce flowers. faults in mine roofs. 
1. Questions. 

How deep should annual seeds be Mining shares with other industries the risks of handling 
plant d? 
2. Why is thinning necessary? 
Why should faded flowers be re- 


manieae regular meetings held with mine foremen. 


powerful machinery, and other ever-present dangers. So 


every educational device is used to preach safety including 


+. What red or pink annuals can you 
name Blue or lavender? Orange or | wrk 
wollte? 80 million dollars last year on safety measures, equipment, 


In their fight against danger, America’s mine operators spent 


the tallest annual you research. And this effort is paying off! The bituminous coal 


industry has achieved one of the most impressive records of in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern 


Building, Washington 5, 


our study of 

they differ 
that the individual 
ne season \ll 


safety improvement in all American industry. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DepartMeEnt or Nationat Coat ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Namie 


live throuch Street 


Cit 
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TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 379 


WHEATON COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 

Please tend me illustrated summer-sch bulletin giving complete information 

Street or RD 
City 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Dir. Summer Quarter THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 490 


Please send me a Py ‘ me Quarter Bulletin 


Name 


Street of RD 


1952 ALL-YEAR TRAVEL GUIDE, Box R5 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 436 
Pleas ‘ New Y tre vw. tree YEAR-R ND TRAVEL GUIDE to New York 
New Ergia Niegera Fa A sce snada, Great Lakes and Western Won- 


2 


State 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOP. & IND. COMM., Dept. IR6 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 4@§ 
Please me a py of y foid Je 3 th Jeta of an idea! vacationiand 
Name 
street 

ty z Stat 


NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION, P.O. Box 130 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 4@3 
Piease send me literat which w help me in planning a vacation in Nova Scotie 
Name 
Street or 

State 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 1753 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 434 
Please send me literature feat Srand Land of Pueblos; Cali 
f Dude Ranche E ipitean t hlet 


Canyon 


treet or RC 


Zone State 


MISSOUR! STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & Dept. E.246 HE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 465 
Please s« me y - trat t Y with ty information on the vacation pleas- 
u to be « 7M a thrifty & jet 
Name 
t or 
Zone State 


WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLICITY COMMISSION THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 274 


- ease send your new, 36-page booklet, "West Virginia—The Mountain State’’ for vacation 
Street or 8.0 
ty ‘ ‘ State 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 994 

he t hlet Wat jerla and ac- 

j ked East Michi- 
Southeastern Michigan Tourist 


i the vacat 


$33 
cs 
c 
> 


or R.0. 


City State 


MINNESOTA DIV. OF PUBLICITY, Dept. 8-8 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 227 
Please send me a t f your free trated booklet on Minnesota—Land of 10,000 
Lakes 
Name 
et 
City Zone State 


In requesting materials ... 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish to obtain. PRINT 
ON EACH the required informotion, and moll them together (first class) in ONE envelope to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do not paste them on cards. You will doubtless wish to 
inciude some of the other coupons on poges 78, 80, and 82. For Travel Contest Announcement ond 
poge 91; Travel Section, pages 60-62, also pages 11-13. 


Entry Blank, see poge 80; ‘Your Next Trip,” 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons in 
this issue beyond the present school year, Do not send us coupons from any issues earlier than Sep- 


tember, 1951. Teachers should fill out the coupons themselves—-NOT have pupils do it, 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons, The original coupons, clipped 
from the magosine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded, 
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FOR CANADIAN READERS 


| John Peppers Notes 


HOBBY SHOWS 


nis winter the lawvers of On- 
T tario sponsored a hobby show. 
Newspaper stories and pictures of 
this display went a long way toward 
making these more hu- 
man to the public. A display of 
teachers’ hobbies, sponsored pers 


Then secm 


haps by the various provincial asso- 
teachers 
as talented, creative, 
nteresting individuals. Now is the 
a teachers’ hobby 


ciations, could 


to the public 


present 


to plan tor 


show next winter. 


MEN TEACHERS CHOIR 


loronto Men Teachers’ 


Choir gave their annual concert in 
Massey Hall, Hugh Thomson, mu- 
critic of the Star, “If vou 
didn’t know they were schoolmas- 
ters, you'd feel they were a profes 
sional full-time chorus.” 

Since its inception eleven years 
has visited 


HEN Mr. Eldon Brethour and 
his 


said 


sic 


wo, this famous chon 


many Canadian and American cen- 


tres to give concerts The enthu- 
siasm of these singing men teachers 
has been carried over to enrich 


their classroom work 


BARNETT HOUSE 
LBERTA teachers are to be con- 


A eratulated the 


headquarters of their Association, 


on fine mew 


named after the late Dr. John W 
Barnett Indicative of the Prairie 
teachers’ enthusiastic outlook, this 


modern two-storey building can be 
expand d to five storeys. 


THE REGINA PLAN 


NbDER the able direction of Max 
Laidlaw ot 
in the public schools, the Regina 
Plan provides every child with the 
opportunity to have a rich musical 


SUPETVISOT 


experience. 
The “listening in 
the primary grades with an clemtn- 


nse” begins 
associated 
In in- 


stress 


tary Daleroze program 
with rhythm-band activities 
termediate grades a greater 


is put on singing, with tonette band 


encouragement and folk-dance ac- 
tivities. Senior erades have part 
Singing and creative exer ises ‘I hey 


Write poetry to miusic and music to 
Music theory is not taught 


An understanding of score 


try 
wh 
comes with experience 

discriminating 
Is developed in the his het erades. 
in 
planned so that the children learn 
differentiate worth- 


sense 


listening 


Classes music appreciation are 


to between 
while and inferior 
Instrumental skill is encouraged 


music. 


in the higher grades by means of 


orchestras or ensembles 
unique instrumental group- 
developed, and 


writes the scores for 


school 
Some 
ings 
Mr 
these unusual combinations. 
Specially gifted children perform 
radio 


have been 


Laidlaw 


on programmes.  ‘Through- 
out the vear, carol-singing festivals, 
musical 
concerts provide a steady stream of 
Outstanding per- 


an opportunity 


competitive als, and 


musical stimuli. 
civen 


formers 


are 
for advanced study. 


Set musk periods are discour- 
aged in the lower erades, "Teach- 
ers are advised to use music fre- 
quently throughout the dav for 


When children be- 
minutes of music 


short periods, 


come restless tive 


puts them into a working mood, 

Lhe 
also plans tor all children to have a 
creative two hours of music a week 


this time, Mr 


Regina musical programme 


Laidlaw 


recom- 
mends allocating 60 per cent to 
singing, 20 per cent to instrumen- 
tal. 10 per cent to listening, and 10 


per cent to creative work 


AOINT MEETINGS 


its vear, home and school asso- 
T ciations have used joint meet- 
ines with increasing success. These 
are often sponsored co-operatively 
by as as five adjoining as- 
Phe number of 
people attending makes it possible 
to invite outstanding speakers. As 
more eminent speakers are attract- 


sociations large 


ed. more peopl attend 


CHORAL READING 


ue teachers in Prince Edward 

Island using choral read- 
ing to improve their pupils’ oral 
English. Mr.. Millar MacFadyen, 
writing in The Guardian, Char- 
lottetown, has the following excel- 
lent advice to offer: “Read the po- 
silently several times to make 
have the meaning it: 
decide which part should be read 


are 


em 


sure you ol 
slowly and which rapidly: breathe 
deeply: where should 


pause for breath; speak all words 


dec ide you 


clearly; let your tongue, lips, and 
jaws move freely; watch the con- 
ductor so vou will read in correct 


time and rhythm.” 


Canadian Teachers-As you ean 
plainly see. this column is all 
yours. although many teachers 
in the Mates will read it too. 
Would you like to be a contrib. 
utor to. as well as a reader of, 
Mr. Pepper's Notes? Send in- 
teresting short items to Cana- 
dian Notes, The Instructor, 
Dansville, U.S.A. and we 
will forward them to him. Pay- 
ment will be made for all con- 
tributions used. Unused items 
will not be returned. 


vet = \ 
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We Caught the Torch 


Continued 


SECOND GiIrL—Yes, 
puzzles, books, fruit, 
SECOND Boy— And 


we've brought 
and candy 

some Ot us are 
ung tO sing, recite, and act 

rourTH Boy—We're spreading out 
Memorial Day We 
torch.” 

guess vou could say 


the meaning of 
call it carrying 


rourtTit 


that we caught the torch 
NURSE—ITlow wonderful! Mv brother 
was killed in the African campaign 


I'd like to think vou have come here 


in his memory, too 


FIFTH BOY—See how it works? You 
think of your brother in the Army. 
Someone else will think of a person 
n one of the other services 

FIFTH GiRt—Before were through 


we want to remember evervone 


MUSICIAN —Let me play something 


for vou right now 


Singers slowly lea the stage dur- 
ng the musical number ‘ 

NURSE (to Musician Thank vou 
To the grout Now T'll show vou 
where to take your gifts 

Of stave Singers ng rftly, “Now 
Is the Hour,” while oth children 
lowly exit as curtain close 

Seene 5 
Landlord is raking the lawn 


g lax 

Mr. Brent? 

Yes? What do vou want? 
rHiky Bpoy—Got any work tor me to 

do? I can help you rake leaves. 
LANDLORD~Could use a strong boy 


THIRD BOY 
LANDLORD 


enters left 


around here. How much do you 
charge? 

Boy—Oh, I don’t want any 
money, 

LANDLORD—Tlow come? Most kids 


nowadays wont do anything without 


getting paid for it 
bpoy—Well, this is different. 
Some of us at school are trving to do 


as many kind deeds as we can before 
Memorial Day to honor the men and 
women have served in all our 
country’s wars. We call it “catching 
the torch” from the men and women 
who died in the service of our coun- 
try. We are going to make an assem- 
bly program out of it 


who 


LANDLORD— You want to put me in 
your story, huh? 

rHikp Boy—Not exactly. We're just 
getting ideas for our next meeting 

LANDLORD—You can tell °em at vour 
that 1 hate wars and Mem 
rial Days and veterans. My son Jak 
was killed! I] let a veteran 
with his squalling children in any of 


mecting 


wouldn't 


from page 42 


my apartments. Go back to your 
school and tell ‘em that. Jake had to 
get killed so they could come back. I 
got no use for stuff. Now 
get out! And don't let me see anv 
more ot around my apart- 


your crazy 
you kids 
ments 

O.K., but 

l d right But, I 
have liked to help you in memory of 


Walks slow- 


sure would 


THIRD BOY 


Seene 6 


THIRD GIRL (holds potted plant, looks 
at grave marker)—1 don't know you, 
but I am leaving this plant on your 
grave in memory of you and all the 
others who gave their lives so we can 
enjoy the freedom and safety of our 
wonderful country 


Scene 7 
Chairman is reading from a paper 

And he told me | 
memory of his daughter 
lite in the South Pacitic 
She was a nurse, and very 
She got a medal for extra- 
valor under fire, and 
for getting ten other nurses to safety. 
He misses her very much. 

FOURTH Boy—Well, now it’s all 
down on paper. We've got our pro- 
gram material. 

wish | could've made 
that landlord understand what we are 
doing Why, that 
weve helped wants to come to our 
assembly Some even want to speak 
on the platform. 

SECOND GiRL—If the grownups think 
our plan is good, why not go on with 


CHAIRMAN Was 
doing it in 
who lost her 
mewhere 
br ive 


ordinary while 


almost everybody 


it after Memorial Day? Why can't 
we form a club? 
rump Girt—We could call it the 


Ve Caught the Torch” club. 
First Boy—We could take part of 
the poem I have to give at the assem: 
bly as a kind of motto. You know 
where it “The torch ye threw 
to us, we caught.” 
stt—Let’s do it 
can join, 
LANDLORD left)—Boys and 
girls, I heard you were meeting here. 
My name is Brent. I’m the landlord 
wouldn't let veterans rent my 
apartments. Your idea of spreading 
the real meaning of Memorial Day has 
the town. My 
cience has been bothering me. 


Savs, 


and all the class 


enters 


who 


traveled around con 
I have 
ipartment house. Can you find 


Continued on page 83 


new 


“No, no, professor! 


You're choking the bat 


loosen your grip.” 


MEXICO the traditions 

with the progress © 

merce and industry: it i 

modern highways carry 

over trails covere 
e 


anish 
centuries ago 


° 
post ruins 
prehistor the modern India! 


tions where 
performs rituals 
where near — 
such as Kit 
Kid rest in so! 
which bore 


Carson and 


NEW mexico !S the OLD 


Yes, led into a 
WwW all rol e ” 

ont of Enchantment. 
fabulous in NE 


Plan your ont 
MEXICO 
vacation time! 
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Write today for colorful 
literature and mops 

to Dept. 1533 

TOURIST BUREAU, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(A division of the Highway Dept.) 
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COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, J. Neville McArthur 
Please send me Descriptive Brochures Sch Journeys 
Name 
Street or R.D 
State 


City 


EAU OF INFORMATION THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 278 


NEW BRUNSWICK GOV'T 


Pp) e@ send me @ copy of your free booklet on New Brunswick, Canada 
Name 
Street or R.D 

City Zone State 


ALASKA VISITORS ASSOCIATION THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 409 


Please send me illustrated folder: ‘Horizons Unlimited—in Big and Beautiful Alaska.” 


Name 
Street or R.D 

Zone State 
S. D. STATE HWY. COMM., A. H. Pankow, Publicity Dir. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 439 
Please send me a copy of your attractive free color foider on the Black Hills of South 
Dakota 


< 


Name 


Street or RD 


Zone State 


< 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU, Dept. 1533 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 445 
Please send me free New Booklet, "The Land of Enchantment’; Official Highway 
Map New Mexico Pictorial Map 


Name 
Street or 

Zone State 
ree ee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee 
QUESEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 476 
Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘La Province de Quebec" with maps 


Name 
Street or 


ty Zone State 

SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 494 
Please send me information about your Tourist Class Service to Europe, and other data 
which w be heipf nm planr oy tre 


Name 

Street or R.D 

Zone State 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 247 


Please send me one copy f the booklet France, Land of Variety, which contains 64 
lustrations showing some f the myried attractions of France 
Name 


Street or R.D. 

Zone State 
MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL & PUBLICITY THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 230 
Please send me free Manitoba Literature 


Street or R.0 


Zone State 


WISCONSIN CONS. DEFT., Recreation Section, Room 81 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 442 


Please send me your Vacation Packet with Map 


Street RC 

City Zone State 

NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 474 
Please send me a py of TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS Additiona! in- 
formation on TRAILWAYS 
Name 

Street or R.D 

city Zone State 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 93 


Please send me y t e! booklet entitled “Picture Book of Beauty Spots along 
Am as Mighways with f r scenes 
Name 
Street ao 
City Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-52 442 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY 
Please send me free je map end illustrated booklets about Ontario 
Street or R 
City Zone wie 
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Europe Enriches the Spirit 
(Continued from page 73) 


“Presto! Presto!” waved the conduc- 
tor—and we raced from one end of the 
platform to the other, managing to 
clamber on again just as the great 
monster started hufling. 

‘Cradle of the 
Renaissance,” is itself cradied in the 
peaceful valley of the Arno Warm 

tiled and dusty, it basks 
in the maternal pride of ancient Fiesole 
on the hill, under the protective eye 


Florence, called the 
and mellow, 


of the sun. Delicate silvery olive trees 
grapevines 


ind grotesquely shaped 
form a halo dati back to the Tus- 
canv of the Medicis, and further hack 
to that race of mysterious origin, the 
Etruscans. Brunelleschi, Della Robbia, 
Michelangelo—this was their Firenze 
too Hlome, in a sense, to all of us 

Re pighis tone poems carne alive 
for us as we approached the Eternal 
Cit Driving from Perugia and Assisi, 
t was early dusk when we came upon 


nt hivhwav. the Via Flamine- 


! Just ahead lo« med the beautiful 
te dome of St. Peter's, For the 
next week ll the names in my old 
Latin book can to life I Rome 
is modernity too: perhaps that is one 
of the wavs in which it is “eternal.” 
The pastel apartment hous indi the 
fronted shops were some of the 
nost | tiful I had seer And an- 
ther ta mpire W brought forci- 
bly te mind by the obelisk in the Foro 
It which still proclaims, Musso- 
Dux”! 

It is hard to co through Eur ype to- 
dav without thinkin war, Often 
or must mquopre New ruins or old 
ruins is they are pointed out Even 

Par the tide called attention toa 

brenel ! her had disap- 
pea ad duru tl iy ’ by th 
N It ‘ a pecially 
ous hat che hel nternationa t\ 

In P I enjoved, an ther 
thin the ht tour and t Poles 
Borger But most of all, liked ilk- 
! es and miles, from my hotel 


ter the ouvre Bank and 
Moutparna and back agair \ta 
memorable luncheon in the Café Royal 


St. Germain, I had my first crépe su- 


Ihe cities wer onderful. but I 
think it is the sm p I shall re- 
ber lo t. Beautit \lpine In- 
terlaken was dotted with picturesque 
hops reseml halets Down its 
one boules clomped horses pulling 
t ist cart You could walk from 
‘ end the street to the other in 
fifteen n it neludiu It surely 
look at tl ofty Jungfrau 


I was so fascinated by the “Young 
that I took the electric rail- 


ma 

way on a long, cold journey to touch 
her face My companions, in great- 
coats, leather trousers, and stout boots, 


were better prepared than I, but oh, 
the romance of crawling out on the 
vier! 
| could mention other delightful 
places like Montreux, extending back 


trom Lake Geneva’s shore and up ento 
mtain: Peruse 1 medieval Ital- 
in hill town where burro carts ace 


company you down tl road; and Sor- 


rento, where shopkeepers try to pull 
tourists in from the streets—but apri 
I must not describe since it is still a 

ve I t land for the senses. 

tl ind the low al 

fruit and chee marveling at the vo- 
pt t \ st 

" pleasur t th ch ect of the 

tl poverty - 

the eer ral 

! 

om t 


live and that continue to enrich th 
spirit. Yet I felt death and ugliness 
crouching behind the beauty and good 
humor in Europe. It made me glad 
ibout the Marshall Plan-and wasn't 
that in itself worth a trip abroad? 


Bobby and the Doorknobs 
(Continued from page 29 


was wide open so I knew you must be 
here somewhere—oh, there you are.” 
Mom had reached the head of the 
stairs, Why. Bobby—!" 

She blinked her eves and looked 
agai at the knobs and screws on the 
floor and the screw driver in Bobby's 
hand For goodness’ sake! Bobby! 
What in the world—!" 

Mom laid down her purse and be- 
gan looking around. Why, Bobby! 
Her voice floated back from one room 
and then another—and finally down- 
stairs. “Even the front door! 

Bobby picked up a knob and turned 


door 
it over and over in bis hand. 

“Bobby! \lom came running up 
stairs. She suddenly ippeared in the 
doorway again Do you realize vou've 


Mf practically every doorknob 


taken ¢ 

in the house She came a step near 
el Robert Watson, you put them 
night back on immediately, Every one 


M mos checks were pink 
She meant what she said. 

Bobby felt better at once. Of course 
that was the thing to do. “Why, sure 


Mom. vou know, Take 


Surest thing 


me justa jiff. Dll have them back on 
agai before--” 
But some vas wrong The lit 


tle screws, \ 
by themselves, wouldn't stay in long 
enough for him to tighten them. They 
out, no matter what he 


h had come out almos 


kept slippu 
did 

Bobby felt itchy all over. His mouth 
twisted stubbornly. But it was no use 
All othe shiile 
kitchen Bobby tried to put back the 
front doorkne 


Dinners ready,” 


Mom worked in the 


called Mom from 


the kitchen How are you coming, 
Bobbys 

Bobbys mopp« d his forehead. “These 
old screws are the dumbest things. 


They just won't stay in. Hey 
ave a long sniff Is that pork chops 


for dinner Boy, that smells good. I 


better than it) smelled 


And, working his wav steadily through 


second helpings, such things as door 


knobs and screws faded completel 
from Bot s mind 
then the phone rang. “Hes 
called Bobby a minute later 


“its Beany. Tle wants to know how 


soon well | stopping by for him 
Hopalor vou remember.” 
You know, Bobby,” Mom pushed 


her hair k from her forehead, “I've 
been thinku ibout our movie plan 

and I don't believe we'd better go. I 
hate to disappoint you but with the 


all open as it is, I doen't feel we 
leave it. You can explain t 


stared t her He hadn't 
Knob 


on doors. They 


uit that way before 


werent just somethit 


were there to keep them shut 
Bobby tinally hung up the receiver 
and cam slowly back to the tabl 
those knobs, Mom. Dad'll 
have to fix ‘em when he gets back 
Hell know—” 

Bobby Mom was looking at him 
very stead You got vourself int 
1! Now, just what are vou going t 
d it 

I> t out and t down on the 
steps to think it ove Pretr 
Mr D sho 1 next dow 
t ch. Tl 
( 
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A Special Day 


(Continued from page 27) 


Before Ruth Ann had time to ask 
inv more questions, Mother pulled 
ut the white sweater with the red H 


for Hoganville School on. it. 

“Put it on, Ruth Ann,” said Mother 
“Tt’s time for the game to start. The 
Hoganville Hornets are going to play 
the Cedar Street Bears 
Ann was puszi d. 
with th wanville Horn ts, 
and sevéral of his friends plaved on 
named the Cedar Street Bears. 
field on the sam 
is her room but the 


. and if 


Rutl Jim plaved 


basebal 


a teal 
There wa 


side of the 


an open 
house 


boys did not usually play thet 


they did they would be too far away 
for her to watch the game 
Next, Mother gave Ruth Ann the 


Daddy 


something far away. “Lf 


hig tield glasses used when he 


wanted ser 


vou look through these, vou can see 
ti The teams rade spr hal at 
ingements to play where vou could 
vatch them she explained 

Ruth Ann heid the elasses to her 
eves. She could « Jim and his friends 
laughing and shouting Then she sav 
Carl carrving something om of tl 
house Why. it was her own black 
woard! What was Carl going to do 


Carl set the blackboard at the ede 
of the field, and with chalk printed 
on it, loganville Hornets” and 


“Cedar Street Bears.” Carl was mak- 
ing a scoreboard 

Ruth Ann watched the game care- 
fully. She chee ich time 
Carl chalked up a run for Jim’s team. 
Mother opened the window wide, so 
Ruth Ann felt she was 
outdoors 


red loudly « 


almost sitting 


Soon the plavers stopp la few min- 


utes to rest Then Ruth Ann heard 
somone shouting, “Peanuts, popeorn, 
chewing gum, candy Peanuts pop 
corn, chewing gum, candy Ruth Ann 


laughed and laughed. Carl was march- 


ing into her room wearing one of 
Mother's aprons, with a white paper 
hat on his head He carried box 
filled with paper sacks Popcorn, 


lady, fresh popcorn he asked. 

Ruth Ann giggled, saving, “Oh, ves, 
thank you,” and helped herself to a 
bag of buttered popcorn. “Won't 
vou have one, too, Mr. Hawker?” 


she asked Carl. 

“Don't mind if I do.” 
he took a | iu 
Then he called out the window to Jim 
and his friends Come and get it! 
Mother had made a whole dishpan full 
of popeorn for the ball players. 


said Carl, as 


of popcorn for himsel 


Ruth Ann was glad to rest a few 
minutes after the game was over. But 
she could not sleep because she ept 
wondering how she could have dint r 


“T guess Tl just have 
she told herself. 

out Ruth Ann’ 
She took Ruth 
Ann's straw hat down from the closet 
shelf, and put it on the little girl's 
head. She handed Ruth Ann her white 
Sunday gloves. 

“Put them on, dear,’ Mother said. 
“Dad will be home soon. We must be 
ready for dinner in the restaurant.” 

Mother had her hat on too—the gray 
one with the big red rose that Ruth 
Ann liked so well. 

“Just look at my twe pretty girls!” 
Daddy was calling from the doc 

Lets go, Sweethearts! It's 
dinner, 

Now Carl and Jim brought in a card 
table. ‘They put it beside Ruth Ann's 
bed while Daddy pulled up chairs for 
himself and Mother. 

Ruth Ann grinned 
brothers, Daddy had put bow ties on 
them, and each carried a towel 
his arm just like a real waiter. 


mia restaurant 
to wait and see,” 
Mother soon 


new 


brought 


vellow blouse 


wway, 


tor 


when she saw her 


over 


Here is 
very seriously, as he handed Ruth Ann 
a folded paper. 


menu, am, 


Jim saic 


Daddy took out his pencil. “What 
will vou have, Ruth Ann?” he asked 
courteously I see we have three 


choices, Chopped Beef on Bun, Steak- 
mind Beef Patty.” 


believe | 


irger Special, Care 


Ruth Ann giggled. “I 


have the Steakburger Special,” she 
d though I guyss they all 
would be pretty good.” 
Ill have the same.” said Mother. 


als.” said 


“Three Steakburgetr Spec 

to the waiter. 

Carl was busy putting a cloth on 

little vase of 

candles on the 
Jim wheeled 

On it were the 


the card table. with a 


daisies and two side 


where no one was sitting. 
in Mothers tea wagon. 
three plates with meat and vegetables 
attractiy arrange 
I do hope vou 


placed the plates on the 


njov vour dinners,” 
he said as he 


table. 

Ruth Ann felt very grown up as she 
sat propped with pillows and eating 
with Mother and Daddy. Her dinnet 
tasted better than anv she had eaten 

1 er accident Jim and Carl kept 
her k glass full and passed the 

ind the vetable bowls for sec- 


wl pines When they brought in 
undaes for dessert. she 

hed happily 

We'll have just enough time to fin 
ist muir ice cream tn re the show 
starts,” Daddy told Ruth Ann and 
Mother ‘l understand the theater is 


an early showing of a movie 


called ‘Vacation at Grandmother's.’ ” 
Daddy excused himself for a minute; 
back to Ruth Ann's 


then came room 


carrying his big projector. Jim brought 
in the screen. Carl pulled down the 
shad nd turned off all the lights. 


Soon Ruth Ann heard the film winding 


ont reels 

Why.” she shouted, “these are the 
pictures Daddy took when we were at 
Grandma's house the last time. When 
did vou get them, Daddy?” 

“The reel came last week,” Daddy 


told her We decided to save it for 
a treat for you when you began to feel 
tired of staying in bed.” 

And today seemed to be the day,” 
laughed Mother 


Ruth Ann leaned back against her 
pillows. “This has been a wonderful 
day,” she said. “I won't complain any 


in bed. I 
guess [ have the nicest family in the 
whole wide world.” 


more about having to stay 


The Magic Pitcher 
Continued from page 38) 

bairies happy and they said, “Good, 
Mother, you will have all three 
And she did! Mother grew so well 
and strong when she had good milk to 
that she worked harder and 
earned the money they needed. Little 
John grew so strong that he could he Ip 


gilts.” 


drink, 


her tend a garden, in which grew vege 
tables and grains and other nourishing 


foods. Here Johr stands upp and 
behind Mother's chair. Linda be- 
came such a healthy child that she 
cared for a little tlock of hens which 
gave them good fresh eves Linda 

They did not need the gold 
Instead of one red rose, there were 


Where do vou think they 
In the rosy cheeks of three 
happy children! 

So with milk, 


eggs, and other 


many roses 
bloomed? 
ve retables, 
food, the 
children had enough to eat and they 


garden 
wholesome 


were healthy and happy. Thus, a 
mothers wise choice brought wealth, 
beauty, and health to her family 
Fairies exit. John and Linda sit 
down again. Mother sines “Brahms’s 


Lullaby” as she rocks the baby.) 


MISSOURI 


(HEART OF AMERICA) 


is ready to show you a WONDERFUL VACATION 
on a MODEST BUDGET 


Missouri is sprinkled liberally with 
beautiful lakes and laced from top j 
to botiom with streams and rivers. 4 
Around the shores of the lakes and | 
along the rivers and streams, you 4 
will find resorts and lodges, with 
every facility for vacation fun, to 
meet your vacation expectations. 
Fishing, boating, bathing, golf or 
tennis and horseback riding, all of 
this and more too. Throughout 
Missouri's excellent highway system 
is scenic beauty that defies descrip- e 
tion, huge springs (some of the > 
world's largest), awe-inspiring 
caves, and important historical sites 
—all yours for the locking. 

Free Motion Picture Service—write for 

details concerning 16 mm. films in sound 


and color, featuring Missouri vacation areas. 
Available for organized groups. 


Please send me FREE Vacation Booklet, 
with color illustrations, on Missouri. 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. E-246 Jefferson City, Mo 
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The Alpine Horn 


Continucd 


The bev answered, “Elsa has lost 
our best duck, and Mommi will be so 
angry Please he Ip us find her 

Ernest didn’t know what to do If 
he took time to hunt the 
would surely miss the 


Mother had taught him to be 


duck, he 
oatest But his 


Kind to 


little folks. So he said, “Ducks always 
vo where there’s water. I hear a wa 
terfall. Come with me He led the 


canvon, and finally 
duck 
a ouny pool Hk 
t and handed it to Elsa 

Here you are,” he said 


must run. I want to be in the 


way up a rocky 


they came upon the happily 


splashing in caught 
“Now I 
village 
by ten o'clock But he knew he was 
ulready too late 

He ran briskly 


down the trail and 


into the main road kk iding to the vil 
lage. He saw a big clock on top of a 
tower, “Oh, it’s only five minutes. If 
I run my fastest, | am sure [| can sull 
wake it.” 

Ile was so intent on reachin the 
contest that he almost ran ove in old 
man carrving a lamb out ef a barn 


vard He would have hurried on but 


he saw that the old man was weeping 


His mother had t ht him always t 
be kind to people in sorrow So h 
stopped 

My lamb has broken her leg on the 
rocks,” the old man lamented, “and | 
cant see well enough to fix it. 

Ernest thought a minute, His fa 
ther had taught him how to fix a 
sheep's broken lee but if he stopped 
here he would surely miss the contest 


and the Alpine horn. Yet 
the old man was feeble 
Ernest 
Inside 


he was giving 


beautitul 


said, “I will fix vour 
knew that 


up the chance to win 


loud 
sheep.” himself he 
the wonderful Alpine horn 
The old man, h ppv now, brought 


spruce splints and flaxen twine, and 


Ernest worked with sure fingers, set- 
ting the bone and binding it fast 
“Leave the dressing on for six weeks 


und don’t disturb it; then the lamb 


will be able to stand and walk as good 


as new, * he said 


“How ca 


extending 


n I thank vou?” asked the 
his hand 
ht. | must hurry 


old man, 
Oh, that’s all 1 


now. I'm on my way to the vodeling 
contest 

The old man’s eves opened wide 
“O} vou want the \lpine horn 


which ts the good horn; 
I made it myself 
and talk to 


the old man who could make beautiful 


prize. Itisa 
wanted to stay 


horns, but he said good-by and raced 


town hall where the con- 
hele. 

\s he walked up the steps he heard 
loud cheering 
lat Tears 
pushed open the door. The 
coming toward him, so he turned and 
valked outside, thinking, “1 could have 
sure I could | 
father to have a fine 


the cattle 


toward the 
test was to be 
and he knew he was too 
stood in his eves as he 


crowd was 


won the horh I'm 
did so want my 


horn for calling 


at walked around the village, ate 
| lunch and fed the few crusts to the 
tam | rin the cage in the vill 
squat Then he started home feelin 
d ppomted This morning he had 
beer » lighthearted and happy 
\s | came to the barnvard where 
only t rrpeoernin he had doctored the 
crippled nb, he saw the old) man 
ther Ile was smiling and 
in his hands he held the most beauti- 
ful Alpine horn Ernest had ever seen 


Ile greeted 
sad because you did not win the prize 


Here is one just as 


Ernest I see vou are 


cood,” and he put 
Ernest's 


the beautiful horn in 
hands It is for vou 
Ernest couldn't 
his eves. He couldn't think of a word 
as the old man went on, “Yes, 
And when you come to the 
village this summer, stop here, and I 
beautiful old Al- 
Now good-by 


believe his ears or 


to say, 
it is yours 
will teach you our 
pine herdsmen’s tunes 
and good journey.” 

Thanking his friend over and over, 
Ernest held the 
his two hands 


homeward trail 


new horn proudly in 
and started up the 
He was happier than 


he'd ever been in his whole life 


...- and Pm never coming back 


except for meals.” 
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May Day Celebrations 
May Basket packages 


each contains five different 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for Closing pays 


choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs in full colors. Booklets 
without special printing of pupils’ . 
it desired. Send only three cents in 


Dansville, N. Y. 


stamps for sample and circular with complete 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Jeremy’s Proper Pitch 


(Continued from page 30 


“Grandfather, your brakes squeak 
in the key of B,” teased Rod. “Don't 
they, Jeremy?” he asked tauntingly 

I wouldn't know,” Jeremy replied 
With their suiteases in hand, 
they followed Grandfather up the 
front steps. 


simply. 


shrieked a 


dozen voices from the front reception 


“Surprise! Surprise! 
room. All Grandfather's young pupils 
were waiting to give the boys a wel- 
come party, 

Let's go fishing! suggested Rod 
ifter refreshments had been consumed 

The gang fell in readily with this 

Come on, Jeremy,” Sally eried 

But Jeremy replied, “Thanks, but 
stay here this time There's some 
thing | want to do right away.” 

When they were all 
walked over to the mantlepiece 


gone, Jeremy 

In the 
room he wound up the 
It tinkled out 
and Out the 


quiet ot the big 
little music-box piano 
ts clear littl tune, “In 
Window.” 

Jeremy walked to the full-size grand 
piano. He put his finger on a key. 
Ile played it, and shook his head 
he heard the sound Wrons key,” he 

red to himself I can't even 
ulentify a key just heard. 

He twiddled at the piano. Somehow 
he had just the sugg: 
melody in his head. As he found it on 
the piano he jotted it down rapidly on 
some notepaper that he kept in his 
pocket, 

He worked on the piece until sup 
pertime when he heard Grandfather 


stion of a simple 


ind Rod troop into the schoolhouse 
Like all fishermen they were talking 
thout their catches, 

Rod twiddled a bit at the 
He noticed Jerry’s discarded rough 
notes in the wastepaper basket 

‘Been working 

little. L wanted to get my song 
started,” Jeremy explained. 

Well, Vi watt 


take me long 


plano 


he inquire d. 


awhile; it won't 
replied his cousin con 


fidently 

lime tumbled past. Jeremy heard 
Rod only on it the ¢ rtamly 
not long enough to get started on his 
song. 

At last Grandfather told the bovs he 
would listen to their melodies and of 


fer his critic 


Jeremy laughed to himself. He was 


sure that Rod had done no work but 
had been too busy vac ithoning, Jere TH 

Rod sat down and played 
rollicking tune with great 


was fooled 
i simple, 
case 

Very nice!” Grandfather compl 
mented the boy, May I see your 
manuscript? 

Sorry, Grandfather,” Rod replied, 
ibashed, “I haven't jotted it down. 

“Oh! Well, get it in note form and 
work over it Its nice, but rather 
rough, rathet repeated the 
All right, Jeremy, let’s hear 
your efforts.” 

Jeremy breathed deeply. Cautious 


teacher 


ly he drew his un muscript from his 
notebook, placed it on the music rack, 
and played, 

Nice start Jerry,” 
clared, “but you were progressing in 
tifths That's against the rules of har 
mony Only an es 


Grandfather de- 


tablished composer 
in break that rule. You must change 
bov Well—that’s enough 
for tonight \ week from 
eo through the songs and 


decide who wins,” 

Jerry hurried to the school library 
for a text on counterpoint and har 
studied to find how to 
HNpProve his song, 


mony. He 
change and 
worked hard 


Continued on page &#) 


a= Thrilling things to do 
. «+ unusually interest- 
sing sights to see. Revel 
in cool, clean beauty— 
8,676 clear, blue lakes 

fascinating streams 
and rivers. Enjoy de- 


licious dairyland food 
> and finest accommoda- 
| tions in the state that 
| Nature made famous. 
| Here you'll find Amer- 


ica’s biggest vacation 
bargain! 


A breathtaking back- 
ground . . . primeval 
forests teeming with da 


birds and wild life... >~y 
unique rock forma- 
tions . . . picturesque 


memorials . . . histor- 
ical shrines and settle- 
ments. 


\qcation 
| 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Recreation Section, Room 
State Office Bidg., Modisen 2, Wisconsin 


Nome 


Address___ 


City_ 


Stote__ 


| Molafil Matoriale ___ 
Street or R.D School 
Cit Zone State 
tional unit in colors, showing the coe! 
which is text-meftter on our 4! production | 
; GF B.D. TTT TTT 4 \ 
Ror 
Name ...... ‘ | | 

: Please send to me, in a plain envelope FREE INFORMATION’ — How teachers and | 
re 7 ; school employees can borrow $50 to $500 entirely by mail in strict privacy with no =; — —_: a 

: principal payments during the su nths — 
+ 
We 

Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4-5 - 6. | book today | 

y 
| 

| 
addresse a / 
Street or RD No. Pupils 
| 
Street or nes A 4 
| 
Your 
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We Caught the Torch 


Continued from page 77 


some veterans with children’? I am 
planning to keep that property just for 
them. I don’t feel bitter any longer. 
You children have taught me a les- 
son. My wife and [ want to do this in 
Inemory of Jake. May we 


come to 
ir assembly? 


ALI sure, 
You can be an 


member of our club. Well do this in 


CHAIRMAN 


memory of Jake, tov Come on, let's 
“ive our poem 

ALI n hand ind th 
indlord and ne lis 

Aone us Ap by K. W. 


Lillard 

hear not that 

The torch ve threw to 

Fen million hands will hold it high, 

And Freedom’s light shall never die! 

We've learned — the lesson that ye 
taught in Flanders Fields, 


have died for naught 


us-we caught. 


Nove erica’s Answer” appear 
High Days and H ty E.P. Du & 
Co.). Now Is the Hour” published 
by Leeds Music Corp., RKO Bldg., Radio 
City, New York, N.Y. 


Let’s Learn about Our 
Garden Flowers 


Continued trom pase ) 


Shrubs, Trees, and Vines 


In the course of the unit, one child 
brought into class a rose which we 
identified as a non-herbaceous flower 
Lilacs and honevsuckles were men- 
tioned. We did not study these in de 
However, ! 
more attention 


tail in our garden unit 
special interests dictate, 
should be given these plants. 
1. Question 

What tlowering trees grow in your 
neighborhood 
2. What shrubs in your neighborhood 
flower in the spring In the summer 
. Of what use are vines in a garden: 


t. Hlow do vines 

D t.We mad lear the 
ditheren tre and 
the herivac plants « the garden 
\ tre h i Woods tem which is ce 
signed to survive tl winter and grow 
through many years, whereas the an 


nuals and perennials die to the ground 
and must deve op new st ms each vear 

Shrubs, like trees, have woody stems 
but usually have several 


instead of one trunk, and they do not 


are her- 
baceous. the herbaceous group, Wwe 
find perennials and annuals Clem- 
atis and honeysuckle, for example, 
are perennials. Morning glory and 


moontlower are annuals. 


Masquerade 


Continued trom pa 


“Some of the dresses came from old 
trunks in attics and belonged to rela- 
tives who first settled around here 

Thi sheepherder reached out with 
his hook to poke a bearded prospector 
The prospector almost dropped his 
vold pan, pick, and shovel and shook 
his fist before proceeding hilariously on 
his way 

\ copper king passed by, wearing a 
frock coat greenish with ace A work 
me cowbov m faded le %. blue cham 
brav shirt, and battered hat staggered 
by on high-heeled boots, 


heavy branding iret \ ranch cook in 


eralls wore a flour-sack apron, 


tucking 


Priscilla watched quictly, 
away details of the costumes to tell 
her parents later. But merely watch- 
ing others move about was boring after 
a time. Sitting alone in the midst of 
merriment was worse than sitting home 
Priscilla toward the 
door. She -vould go home. 

She was startled by the sound of a 
bell A woman wearing a black silk 
taffeta dress in the stvle of the nineties 
an old-fashioned school 


alone! dged 


was ringing 
bell Evervbody be seated,” she said 
And Priscilla recognized the voice of 
Miss Vernon, her favorite teacher. 

Priscilla wedged herself in between 
a calico-clad woman and a 
cowboy with a lariat, and thought to 
herself, Now what.” 

“We are going to play some games 
that were played in the early days,” 
stated the teacher The tirst game 
will be Simon Says Thumbs Up.” 

Priscilla forgot herself in the excite- 
of keeping thumbs up and down 
it the right time. She managed this so 
well that she did not have to be “it.” 

Next, Miss Vernon asked everyone 


to throw his shoes in the center of 


pioneer 


ment 


the room. The object was to tind one’s 
own footgear and put it back on as 
Again, Priscilla 


is careful to be neither first nor last, 


as possible, 


that she would be ‘inconspicuous, 
nd win no prizes nor penalties 

Now well play Spin the Bottle.” 
Miss Vernon was holding an empty 
milk bottle in her hand. “The person 
to whom it points when it stops spin- 
ning will have to do a stunt,” she said. 

Priscilla saw with horror that the 
bottle stopped spinning and pointed 
directly at her. She heard the voice 
of Miss Vernon saving, “Sing a cow- 
boy song with guitar accompaniment.” 
If she had only left the 
ome! Pale and trembling, Priscilla 
fingers 


guitar at 
h 


wed the crowd Softly het 


ught the strings They found one 
chord then another. Priscilla began 
to hum her favorite cowboy song. It 
was one she sang with her friends in 
Sapphire Falls. The crowd grew still 
When she finished, they shouted for 
m encore, and all joined in to sing 


her second cowbov lament 

For the first time since coming to 
Hillsbure, she felt at home In the 
middle 
Gavla dressed in her cowboy costume 
Could it be that the crowd had mis- 


Their appear- 


of the song, she saw her cousin 


taken her for Gavla? 
ance and voices really were similar. 

Twins shouted Pocahontas, as 
Gavla moved toward Priscilla. 

“Gogd for you!” Gayla whispered 
to Pris! as she took her place beside 
her cousit ill could enjoy the iden- 
tical costumes, 

Chen came the grand march past the 
judges’ desk Priscilla applauded 
heartily when the copper king won the 
first prize for the boys and Pocahontas, 
the first prize for the girls. 

When the moment of unmasking 
came, she was too interested in seeing 
who the 
their reaction to her. 

“You did beautifully,’ Miss Vernon 
id, and Priscilla knew that her teach- 
er had recognized her even before the 


others were to think about 


unmasking. 

“Best cowboy singing I’ve heard for 
a long time.” said the red-bearded 
lumberjack Why. he was the dark- 
haired boy who sat in front of Priscilla 
in Miss Ve 

Later, she walked home with Gayla, 
who said frankly, “You acted so differ- 
ent tonight, Pris We've all 
scared of vou. We thought vou were 
Stuck up because you came from Sap- 


rnon s class 


been 


phire Falls 
Well, Priscilla, “I’ve 
been thinking evervone here was stuck 


retorted 


up too! 


Continued on page 86 
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More service per mile 


from your 


Canadian Pacific 


train to 
British 
Columbia 


Swim in The Empress’s 
enclosed Crystal Gardens. 


A complete Spa... 
Turkish baths, too! See 
roses April to January, 
flowers the year ‘round, 
Come by comfortable 
Canadian Pacific train. 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office 


In Victoria, B. C., the garden 
city, The Empress is the 
glorious climax of your coast- 
to-coast train trip. Go the 
Canadian Pacilic Diese/ way 
see the spectacular 


Canadian Rockies! 


Wonderful shopping {or 
antiques, china, woolens, 4 
curios at The Empress’s 

doorstep. No extra charge for 


excess luggage on your 


Canadian Pacific trains! 


A world of service on your i 
air-conditioned Canadian Pacific 
train! Courteous, trained help 


delicious meals, sleep-casy berths. 
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The Shoe Children’s Gift 


Exciting sport every minute ! 


Resort holidaying ! 


Send coupon below for your 
FREE 64-page booklet 

FUN IN ONTARIO or 

see your travel agent! 

Then start planning o Fun 
Vacation in Ontario. 


JACK— Miss Muftfet—oh, M 


22-C Parliament Bidgs., 


guide map ond 64 page 


pDIMPLES—Sis, what does bre 
like? 


DEAREST—I 


ad taste 
know. Mother 
Why? 
Lor Fucker al- 
supper, and 
Perhaps he 


don't 
fed us 
pimpLes—I 


wavs sings for his 


never 


folks 


give him whit bread, 


would give us some. 
DEARE (so and tind him. T'll eat 
invthing -even white bread. 


Exit 


Enter Mary and Queen of Hearts.) 


QUEEN OF HEARTS—You poor hun- 
ery darlings! | so sorry, but some- 
body stole all the tarts | made this 

ng. Im on my way to tell thé 
mow, to doo If tind 
them Til certainly bring you some. 
Exits.) 


1 Tucker. 
Tommy 


lor us, 


He 


some kind person 


Says 


him some white bread he'll di- 
le with us Pus him to front of 
Lommy 

LOCKER , hack I 

cant k of anvthing t n 
ARES It seems that nobody can 
dav. That reminds 
ve you thought of the words 

es 


cutery corm 
1 can't think. 


I've thought of a song 
‘ g 
\/ s Day» 
AN FROM AUDIENCE (¢ hur 
Het litt boy. You sang 
I 
Thank vou. Gives bread 
DD \ we cut it with- 
nei The bread 
j 
fa na 
‘ Nast t 
\ ke her k. Lhe rest of u 
up you piece 
‘ 
Its dry 
It wh taste 
Wish we 1 broth with it 
remember 
I 1 ‘ wih around 
ihe 

it or f ne 
Old it hher W iths hang 
Woman's eye. 

rainy—Here she is, children, safe 
sound, 
1ies—Thank you for bringing 
her b 
HEE Thank yvou—oh, thank vou 
‘ Wi t vy i stay and 
per th u 
PAI No thank vou. I'm on a diet. 
\ im eat IS Nectar—just nectar 


« 
rd-by. I 
OLD WOMAN (sighing de 
glad to get ho What a 
had flying through the 


I took cold, too 


I'm 
tine I ve 
ur all over the 


sorld vould fall. Sneeze 


FAREST—It's those roses, They al- 
vou hav fever Remove 
j m her? her’s head 
I rro—Gee, Me ther, Im vlad to 
see you 
OTILER Me t 
i We haven't had a thing to 
eat u it 
1A Nothi to eat Why 
didn't vou tix broth. D hter 
DPARI Int find anythu to 


Venu, 
Mother 
Ves I will I n hun- 
t ] havent had anyth vw but 
! rt t Nectar It may be fine 
for r but I'd soon starve on it 
p vou make the 
broth if you'll s ¥ me hov 


OLD WOMAN~—It’s extremely simple. 
Takes can and 
board.) 

ELDEST 


opener from cup- 


Mother, here's 


switches I got for you, 


a bundle of 
They're good 
stout ones, 
OLD WOMAN 
er to Dearest 
Son, not 
any 
CHILDREN~ Whoopee! 
switches! 
OLD WOMAN— Well 


Save one good one 


handing can and open- 
Throw them away, 

going to use switches 

more, 

No more 

mavbe vou might 

But 


around 


just in case, 
away Looks 


the children 


throw the rest 

t You see, the 
She 
were in- 


a 
fairy showed me something. 
homes (we 


And I didn’t see 


switches to make 


took me to many 
visible of 


the ps 


COUTSE 


rents using any 


the children grow Instead, they told 
them bedtime stories, and before they 
turned off the lights, they kissed the lit 


tle dears. Im going to try that with 
you children instead 

Enter Queen of Hearts with a big 
tray of tarts 

QUEEN It was the knave that stok 


them, but he heard about you children 


and brought them back Sees Old 
Woman Oh-—vour mother is home 
Maybe you won't want these tarts | 
brought vou. 

CHILDREN—Oh, ves! Yes, please! 


Very well mother 


ses tarts as curtains close. 


OUEFEN 


first—\ Pas 


your 


Jeremy's Proper Pitch 


Continued from page 82 
All week Rod plaved at having a 


Jer my had fun too, but 
took time out every so often to perfect 
He tried out the bass by it- 
self and hummed the melody as he 


hus sor 


plaved the harmony 
Jnes tubly the week ended. 


As they 


entered the big room, Jeremy gazed 
vdmirinely it’ the brow Statues ol 
Mozart and Beethoven standing upon 
the mantelpiece Between them stood 
the pi 

Rod ts hear what vou've done 


with your nice natural melody, 
Grandfather directed, 
ylaved a few arf to warn 
It Was 
Jeremy could 


is tune, 


only ew Ww no 
“Oh, Rod Crrandfathe 
ippointe 


detect 
r said, dis 
“you didn't develop your 
What It’s still rough.” 
Well, vou 1 it was a nice, nat- 
ural melody I replied ‘And aft 
our Vacation 
“A musician is a musician, all se 
ms wled Grandfather 
Now, Jeremy, let's hear yours. Wer 
you able to ressions 
At least you 
manuscript! 


song a pit 


Ro 


work out the pro 


bothered to write out a 


Jeremy pulled out his neatly noted 


cript. Timidly at first, but then con 
fidently, he played. The song’s per- 
fection sang out like the thump-bump 
of tennis balls upon the neighbor's 
court. 

“Wonderful!” cried Grandfather 
“You used your talent. Goed bey 


Jeremy.” 


ile handed Jeremy the toy 


said, 
thrilled. 

He opened the lid of the mechanical 
piano. Its frail tones tinkled: “In and 
Out the W 

“Nice going, Jeremy, 
R That is a 


see what an 


ink you, Grandfather,” Jeremy 


stupendously surprised but 


ndow,” 

congratulated 
swell song. I can 
part the per 
fecting Next time | won't depend 


on my perfect pitch.” 

ut nned Thanks, Rod 

he said simply. But he was thinking 
If Rod had won, I wonder if I woul! 
have 


been such a go vd sport. : 


4 

is 

—— 
yy EN AK. < | 
AN (Continued jrom page 40) 
| 
5 hil » stra ‘ 

SV] makes broth of I can't tind anvel : 

thing. I'm hungry 
DULL My, SEVERAL OTHERS—Me too. So am I 
he DEAREST (impatiently )—Make ou 

SNUPFY know! et's get s 

at tl fro Mary, Quite Contrary’s 
rden 
y , shells retty maids all in a 
things-carrots or turnips or some- 
| thing goir to ask her. 
= ra ind “un th A 
fARY sorry, | haven't a 
thir Mi can ca \ irden’s to 
hing you can cat. My garden 
yu | going to see what Old 
Mother Hubbard has Het 
va 
ways looks well-fed. Maybe she'll give 
4 Some plums would taste good lntry-muntry, 
Fis 4 Ls ng to find (; no, that isnt it, Oh, 
q jacK—I'm sure sorry; I just ate 
Mother Hubbard who wall a 
vant Dear. deat * 
D> 

Sight-seeing fun ! i Mott 2 W “ 
Niagara Falls . . . historic rs D O} 

4 Canoe trips beach ‘ ba rabbit, a 
| WNER-G es, do you suy c if 
A 1 we « the fairy she would 1 c 
Dy ‘ Why. of course she would 
CHILDREN (eagerly) —Turn around 
q Be eaoanen—Sey the mazic words 
» t Abr labra—no I cant 
2 think of words I'm too hunery 
is GROANER | disgusted That what 
comes of telling them to a girl. If she 
had told me, I'd have remembered 
¥ 5 here ind be quiet Mavbe voull re- 
er You've f tore ember. We 4 
(| Hi, cant get Mother back until you do. 
\ Groans of dismay from the chil- ' 
rack (near the d Sav, there's 
= Miss Muffet. She's got a dist 
come here ple we 
| Toronto 2, Ontario | 
DPARE mev, our mothers ¢ 
illustrated booklet about Ontario | ind we haven't any brot! nd we rr 
| | hunery We thoucht vou might ‘ 
| ome curds left 
| Name Mt Oh I'm sorrv, but 
| when was eating, a spider came and 
) ! sat down by me, and it scared me so I . 
i t | 
| | Thi rads é ad 
| MARY—I just remembered that the 
Gc tote | n of Tlearts made some tarts 
| day. Mavbe she would give you sot 
go and ask her. 
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; Music! Music! Everywhere! 


Continued from pase 10 


jirst verse of “The Keel Row.” Chorus 


j 


sings the second verse while the boy 
ind girl dance. 
reRRY—Where did you go nent 
mickyY—To England. It was nice 


castles in the coun 


buildings in Lon- 


acre, loo, 


try and the historic 


seeing 


don. Remember the schoolchildren 
who were singing the song which 
seemed gay and vet sad? 

caTHy—Oh, yes! When we asked 
the name, our guide said that it was 
“John Pecl 

Choru first and second verses 
of An Pe 

cAtHY—Next we went to the tulip 


festival in Holland. Besides the acres 


tulips in bloom, we enjoyed their 
very beautiful parks 

mickyY—I bet you would have liked 
the dancing in the streets. My favor- 
ite was “Anna Maria 

CATHY enthusiastically yes. 

Chorus sings “Anna Maria”; Dutch 
couple enter and dar 

mickY—Then, before you could 
wink your eve we were in Italy. We 


Holland, 
dorful and excit- 
ng. We even saw the 


place where 
Columbus was born 
mickyY- Dad took me to a fishing 
village while Cathy went shopping 
with Mom You really missed it 
Cathy. Everything was bright and 
sav. They were celebrating the safe 
return of the fishermen, and the dane 
ng and singimge were very exciting 
ltalian Fisherman enters neing 


rhe ot “Salerno Fishermen, 
Chorus sin 


mad verse 


catuy—Perhaps I really did miss 


something, but | enjoyed the shop- 
ping very much 
neteN— Then where did you go? 
caruy—Back home to our U.S.A, 


reRRY—We weren't around 


sitting 
© you were away, cither. We trav 


hil 
cled in this country 
vrny—Oh, what fun! Now tell us 
ut evervthing vou did 


reery— First we went to Pittsburgh 
visit the Stephen Foster Memorial 


the songs we heard 

while there 1 especially liked “Gentk 
Annie” and “Ring and Banjo.” 

Enter Violin Players playing “Gen- 

’ “Ring the Bar 

Next we went to Kentucky. 


about a 


HELEN—Among 


or lins 


TERRY 
HELEN — We 


week, seeing histori places and beau 


staved there 


race horses galloping across big 


the best fun 


trlul 
fields 
when we 
the people at the tourist camps play 


| he evenings were 


could sit about listening to 


nd sing. My favorite was 

Kentucky Musician enters playing 
“Down in the Valley on banjo or 

Chorus sing 

wicky— Then where did you go? 
Home 

reRRY—Oh, not so soon! We went 
to ‘Lexas. 

HeLEN- We arrived just in time to 
see a big rodeo, It was exciting and 
breathtaking, too Terry, remember 
the cowboy who sang to the cattle 


rerry Tl savy I do because its my 


cowboy 


sor 


rs and sings 


favorite 
( boyent “Roundut 
erand = fun 


there 


like 


trom 


Sounds 
did vou go 
TERI On our 
to a Chippewa Indian Reservation in 
northern Minnesota Phat really 
mething different! One of the 
told us that the 
too words 


melody 


wav home we went 
was 
older 
white man’s 
and 
merely 


from 


Indians 


s have too 


many 
Theirs are 
only 


much 
the music 
drums and rattles 

Enter Indians 
drun Tuo beat drums and two 


chants) with 


wicky~ You had as much fun as we 

did, it seems to me, 
know, I've 

though, what our trips would 


been like 


been won 
dering, 
have 
micky—I 
“There's evervwhere! 
ky la nes “Csrod of 
Fathers.” 


without music 
guess it proves the saying, 


Continued on page 86 


“Don't open that 


my turtle is in there!” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


sun, surf and scenery 


ONE OF CANADAS 10 TOP 


MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 


Here's a world that’s different... The 
New 


the rivers and verdant vallevs of 
Brunswick. The clitt 


ports ol Nova Scotia. The beaches an 


and cove 


forests, 


and fishing 


d 


dunes of garden like Prince Edwaid Island. 


The rough-hewn charm of sea-girt 
Newfoundland. Plan now. 


Ask your nearest 


Canadian National Othce* or Travel Agent 
about this or the other Top Vacations listed 
“We'll tell you where and take you there.” 


NCES: HE 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 


1. Across Canada —the Route history-book 5 


Wondacteh 
8 Ontario Highlands — lord of \okes 


untain lobes, 


to Cc N west ™r 
to Ne Y ‘ t 
. a Hudson Bay Down North” to and streams; fishing; comping. Fine 
ose Cruise ton 0 mantic frontiers, via Winnipeg hotels, resorts 
‘ 9. Provinces by the See — beaches 
British Columbic 6. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies boys, fishing ports, historic old cities 
ploy, relax in mountain grondeur 
10 Romantic French Caneda (Goipe 
playg 7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) — and the Saguenay) —like taking o trip 
4 Eastern Cities and Lourentians wimming, motor-boating, golf in a obroed 
*Cano n Nation ways offices in Boston, Buf Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kanses City, Los 


Ange Milwoukee, Minne New York, Ph 


Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Mon 


treo!, Que, 
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“By the Falls of Minnehaha” 


.. and in hundreds of other beauty 


spots throughout 


mer visitors 


ness Wonderland. 


Every comfort is 
afforded 
wide variety of 


in the 


accommodations 


available 


land 


lodges, 


find recreation 


watha, now beckons you 


lakeside hotels, 
cozy 


Minnesota, sum- 


and 


inspiration typical of this Wilder- 


Phe land that in- 
spired Longfel- 
low to write his 
epic poem, Hia- 


to its 


“nalisades of pine trees,” and “lakes 
painted like the sky of morning.” 
Memorable hours of pleasure and 


companionship await you here. 


£ 


ry 


\ 
wor 


housekeeping 


cabins and smart 


Rates 


will please your 


motels. 


budget. Minne- 

. 
sota’s pollen free 
— air gives welcome relief to hay 
: fever sufferers. Plan now to 
4 spend your vacation at any time 


of the year in Minnesota. 


Capitol, St. Paul 1, 


A 
8. BR. State 
M | 


FOR THE TIME OF YOUR 


LIFE... 


, COME TO 
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THI 


Masquerade 


Continu 1 page 83) 
Later n her ¢ 1 Priscilla did 
ne more thinkit \ sudden suspi- 
| n pricked her Had Miss Vernon 
} purposely spun that bottle so that it 
| would point to het Maybe the quitar 
ad rved me credit. for without the 
| teel { its ila 
doubted whether she ild ever have 
ad her 
| fe sleep making plans to be- 
| teacher like Miss Vernon 


Music! Music! Everywhere! 
t d from page 


Continue 


backdroy mural 


STAGE—The 


ed md large the 
rad lusic! Music! Everywhere!” 
COSTUMES—The four main speak- 
ters are up clot 
K tro lhe S 
‘ one 
lored dre suggestive of th 
Stey hoster ra Rentucky Musi- 
‘ 1 wears overalls and a torn hat 
Cov ‘ v have a nplete dud 
w be dressed lke a work 
d The Indias vear au 
thent t includi war nt. 
Chorus wears robes or sh let p 
DANCES—The physical-education in- 


appropriate dances. 


rat Nove: of the 
European orivin in the 
be 
nter ht aday h ‘ 
If th s m e to hd ep 
the t he 
i ing withou 
da oth t t i low 
neu ple, “The Dutch 
ple Dance n Phy 
for} Sed le N 1 
Van H A. S. Barnes & Co.). 
i dance in 
t Dance, “Did You Ever & 
! n Teach Ph all 
lement Soh He 
tor thers (A. Barn 
i 1 Fling ippea Fo 
D he British Isles, t Dugyga 
4. S. Barr & Co.) 


Bobby and the Doorknobs 


Continued from page 78 


1 Bobby wer wd friend Richt 
me | was over his 
t Hi, Bob.’ he called and 

| Come on over and help me 
tl Thes 


Bebby didn’t answer but he went 


ale tl dri and 
hed down b le Mr. D 
boul \ he 
ter i Nir. Das 
It d It ‘ 
ott doy i tl tl 
ther, sp cont 
| t 
1 his fist flown in 
| ket 
I see, d Mr. Davy you're 
! inal t, arent 1? What 
kly Whi 
M | asked 
had right idea 
Mire it 
M d 
Slowly Mr. D his head. 
Sorry, Bo is Pd like to help 
t le ht ae 
Thiet this fist trip, vou see, Cou 
t fier work t 
t nd 
‘ 
to be d t 
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“Worm 
What k 
N 
Niol 
tt 


News 
( 


\ 


Where 
I 


Wiedersehet 


‘ Bobby tr 
d wor 
ers 
d Dad lots of times, 


crawlers 


ill swell, Bob. Tl 
You d those worms 
t over in the 
WOTRK and she “ 
On. hen 
mped up Oh, 


Mr. D hele t his hand I 
ad Shake 
wer ter ti tter, 
xt His nvers were 
no r how hard he tried 
Mr. Davis showed him If 
he didnt | tl little rew 
\ It was lat 
hed. Its felt 
} 
off 
Ml pitcher 
Il ht S 
1) st Well all 
Ju Mr. D out 
1 k out ot h 
rak Ki mick 
| 
th vou kr Mr. Das 
| t\ Mr. Davis let in the 
nh rounded tl cor- 
d at Bobby—and saluted, 


about Recordings 


lr the “tw 
n th three 
teaches the 
ripl nie 
lren 
d 
evie 
tn af 
tl m 
| ads to the 
ther 


nv, Tre 1, [tals 
urv-Childeraft 
el lren 
\l M ! nd “I 

tt rd 

I The 
tt rst 1 

hb. if vou stud 
‘ wan back im vour 
day du ff 
! i h 
! itive 


d, and have 
perhaps 


fun toe 


should 


te Get the Records 
wed 


nth can be purcl 


sdepart- 


d or 


rds rev ntl 


vour lo« recore 


xception of those prod ed 


I R rd address 
1 Gauild of As 
Bush Ler Brook 
j j ed from the | 
Iw \ for re 
( lr R | Service 
York N.Y x 
! d graded 
be Service 
kK W 


you want, 


When you visit New York, 
a there's no need to be satisfied 
with anything but the best—luxury at 
budget prices . . . Only $8 daily—2 
persons in a large double room 


Write for Booklet ST 


HOTEL 


5 minutes walk to 


Grand Central—Penn Stations 


_ PARK AVENUE ot 34th St. 


E State Bidg 


@ stone's throw fr mpire 


Thomas J. Kelley tl, Gen. Mgr 


7 \ 


$ 


from 


Accommodations for 1000 guests 


HOTEL 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 


GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 


GOING TO NEW YORK? 
(HERE'S 


ALL ROOMS 
WITH RADIO 


3 
from SINGLE 


DOUBLE 


MASSACHUSETT 


East Gloucester 


HARBOR VIEW Hotel. | t 
H r of the Picturesque 
if 1 Hote th a gracic 
! t food ar uu 
Ar 
it 
M 
I inf i J. 


Mer. 


Oak Bluffs 


OLD VILLAGE INN. of M 
yard, Oak Bluffs, M Open May 1 oO 
An 
\ ; 
‘ fir i t beact 
me Ir afte r danctir 
Su 


NEW HAMPSHI 


HILLTOP ACRES. quict e place in 
the White Mt th bro« nd tr « te 
exy t ntain i 
We rate ; poe meals 
t \ ts « I wri M. A. Kauk 
Wentwe N. H 


PUERTO RICO 


San Juan 
CONDADO BEACH Hotel. |: 


pri e beach wimming 
is & I t dD 
more Fiest I fa 
itan perf 
bat 

\ Man. D \ 

St i 


ee PLACES TO STAY 
| 
— 
| i 
| 
— he | 
re 
— | 
= ' texth 
recording ai les 
| 
| | | 
‘ 1 ‘ ‘ Sai 
mpr Ping 
ay, “Auf 
Wr || RE 
‘ p ordered tre 
Wir 
Wind 
= 
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New England Holiday Unit: Chat 


awith fun as the CENTRAL idea! 


at tl 


1} 


r readin 
ding people places 
vide the class into two 
off the quiz in the man- 
itch 


» 
“ th ques 


Subjects for Oral 
ssibilities for oral expression 


ccnter 


That's what | call the perfect curtain raiser to New England! Wake up to a won- 


aa a vex derful New York Central breakfast among the Berkshires... with trout streams, 
white-steepled villages, covered bridges .. . all served up as “scenery on the side.” 


Material for Technical Drills 
\ tlual 
Sumimalr 
pers vriting brief « ensa ol ‘ many pupils 
of news articles and « ma the ct tunit 0 guide the group. 
dren | 
on Valuable Outcomes 
n om any of these activities, the 
of news artick help! \ = pupil will develop a familiarity with 
different: newspapers available to 
He will become better acquaint- 
th events and personalities of 
we in the world His ability 
i tree, intelligent discussions 
ease. 
he will develop standards 
We took Paul Revere’s ride, in comfort! We saw old North Church... Lexington... 
ting his own newspaper. Per- 
ind this is to be hoped for, he Concord ... all in the drive-ur-self car our New York Central ticket agent had reserved 


pup mm keey rd of n vords vill lay the foundation for becoming a for us. That's the perfect vacation combination—get there by train, get around by car. 


tound in the papers. He n ter th regular newspaper reader of the fue 
word in a notebook with its definition, ture, an informed member of society. 


We split our time between seaside and mountainside! New England has both— 
miles of beaches, plus the tallest peaks in the Northeast. And New York Central's 
restful W ior oneal Route takes you to the “hub” of this all-year-round playground! 


FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel 
Guide t New England and other 
exciting playgrounds, east and west. 
Send coupon to New York Cen- 
tral, Room 1336-R5, 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Province de Québec 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


What better vacation than a tour of the celebrated shrines and Larson Leathercraft cad ‘ce joa fg 


sanctuaries of La Province de Québec. You will enjoy a stay in \ COMPLETE STOCK | COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


pitality in comfortable, modern inns and hotels. HIGHEST Quatity 


name of school and approwxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 


Write today for free booklet "Shrines of la Province de Quebec” to: Provin- write feday PROM PT SHIPMENT a required. o6PT. TI. 

cial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 e ' f THE C. E. WARD CO. 

Rockefeiier Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. ders New London, Chto 
J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2015, Chicago 24, Il. We also turmsh caps and gowns for ‘te Shoots and Colleges 


French Canada, where you will be welcomed with old-time hos- ! RE Ab vbr vp ee tos applies ard 
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as 
Use Newspapers to Enrich Class Work ao 
Continued { page 33 
; dent, a charity driv 1 stray do nd the sentence in which the A 
‘ t.an adventure witl 1 pet of ‘ peared in the paper Using 1 
n, a new exhibit at the museum, or I ld add a sentence of his 
rival of a new animal that mes to understand it 
lustorical places of interest in she kk ass might comvile a booklet called ? 
cality —thes re only tl Words in the News,” containing words a 
humerous topics which can form a ba- idded to their vocabularies through — 
sis of original feature stories written by newspaper reading 
life when the events at ritten up in tiens about out — 4 
noun t wdoption of the Constit | Weal \ ‘ 
merits of the new document, arc t- eacl roup re- 
} 
— 
F 
= 
f i x 
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APPLICATION 
25 PHOTOS 13 
Moon-Tene, Nationally 


ect Copies, size 2 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 
ALBERT 


nuine 


and pe Send head and shoulder 

Original returned unharmed 

TEACHERS ery teache ervice, Superior Quality 
1 schools, Under 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867.0 La Crosse, Wis. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES ARE 
GOOD IN MICHIGAN 
All fields —All levels needed 
Free enrollment 


UNITED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Suite 5, City Bldg. East Jordan, Michigan 


“United in Service” 


bert man 


agement ior 


generations. 


Unexcelled Service. Largest in the West 
: nexcelled Service. rgest in es 

ROCKY [17 TEACHERS Our Territory—U.S.A. Free registration. 
Est. 1906. Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 


410 U S. Nat Bann Bi 0c Coro 


LIKE TO TEACH? . HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


is the Best. We cover all Western States, 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 
Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Specialize in New York State Established 1874 


Traveling Representative 


4 UF TEACHERS AGENCY | 


Missoula, Mont. | Exceptional Opportunities, Register 
years’ placem 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Now. 
Member FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


t New Booklet out— Certification and Application. 


serv 


All educators know of the great demand 

TEACHERS AGENCY for teachers. Throughout the year there 
come into our office exceptional opportu- 

28 E. Jackson Bivd. nities for teachers, and for ali types of 
onnected with ed 

Chicago 4, connected with education. Ow 


service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 
CLARK-BREWER 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


EW YORK [MINNEAPOLIS] SPOKANE 


alace 


KANSAS CITY Me. 
ierks Bid, 
ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates, 


Also Norma! Critic and positions, 
Member of N T. A. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Orenings for grade school teachers, with Bachelor's 


427 Medical Arts Bidg., Seattle 1, Washington. Degree in Northwest and Alaska, Excellent Salaries 
Estabiished 1899 Levi 8. Williams, Owner-Manager THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY, 


Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We w Aloska and the West fully. We will make 50 ap- 
Plication pictores from origina: for 61 60 sent w your enr mp for free enro ment. Once member siways a member. 


The New Handcraft Book offers in complete de- 
tail 145 individual craft projects using inex- 
pensive materials. Large size (10” x 13”), it 
contains room decorations, gifts, things to make. 


Paper Cover $2.00; Hard Cover $2.50. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


FOR SUMMER SCHOOL EXPENSES .. . FOR VACATION 


to buy thes, pay insurance... . medical OUR GUARANTEE 
co 
orrow this fast n- if you are not completely 
t any purpose, borrow this tast co satisfied after you receive 
venient way your an you may return 
Fast NFIDENTIAL SERVICE , signers required the money within 10 days 
aie and there w be absolute- 
: y no charge to you 
w FROM THE PRIVACY OF YOUR OWN 
er na nthiy MAIL COUPON TODAY 
to epay as you for information about our 
wes sre charged ONLY for the time the money "Borrow by Mail" service. 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. 1-5 


ed by The State of Nebrasta 


NO PAYMENTS DURING 
PAYLESS SUMMER MONTHS 
American Loan Plan serves the i 219 City National Bonk Bidg., Omohe 2, Nebr. 
financial needs of thousands of i 
Over 43 years of service is your addre 


guarantee of satisiaction 


To Brazil—Trip of a Lifetime 
Continued from page 61) 


speak so well in a language foreign to 
him? He explained, “My mother came 
from Jamaica, my father from Mobile.” 

The loud screech of a siren awakened 
me the next morning at six. Soon the 
bright red launch of our Amazon Riv- 
erp lot was bobbing ever the waves in 
the direction of the faintly 
shore. We were out on the open At- 
lantic again! 

Our next stop was Fortaleza, which 
tempted 
handmade laces, embroidered blouses 


visible 


famous 


evervone with its 


however, and 
fourth 


and linens For 
potentially for my graders, 
interesting. 


made of 


the jangadas were mor 
These small fishing boats, 
three balsa logs peaged together, car- 
ried one or two fishermen; larger ones 
often having sails. accommodated 
three Some boys on small jangadas 
came out to our ship, which was an- 
chored offshore, and told very 
plainly in sien language that they 
would dive for coins 

reached Recife it nicht \ 


necklace extended for miles 
around the harbor, with a lighthouse 


nda beautiful sight lwo 
ers flow through the citv, making 
t the “Venice of South America 
Recife nd its half-million people 
have a number of modern buildings. 
! new post office, for example, is 
up-to-the-minute, with desks and 


onvemmence Of 


chairs for th 
tomers and glue machines for con- 
trary stamps Yet we iw busses serve 


iced from barrels on the curbs, and 


er methods used in 


pow 
unloadin it the dock In this area 
sugar can pr duces three crops a 
vear Cotton fine-grade, long- 
staple variety-does not die after har- 
vest mtinues to bear profitably 
for ! or ten years Growing on 
stalks much like little trees, it must 
be picked n ladders 

Rio de | ro capital of the United 
States of Th i Although Rio has 
been called charming, beautiful, mys- 
terious, unig superb, the wonder 
citv—1 was not prepared for our first 


Guanabara Bay 
contains manv islands, with towering 
Sugar Loaf, a spire of solid granite, 


at the rv entr The city is built 
along the coast and back around the 
mountain peaks \ street may stop 
at the fac fa cliff, wind around the 
mountain, or pierce a tunnel through 
it. It truly a marvelous city, with 
beautifu roy paims, macniticent 
bu vide avenues, miles of won- 
dertul t 


We drove down Avenido Rio Branco 
Rio's Fifth Avenue 


‘round two or 


three b throug! tunnel and 
came to Avenido Atlantica, Copaca- 
bana Beacl nd our hotel. Beautiful 


Copacabana Beach! Clear, pale-green 


water ext is from its crescent shore 
to the distant hor ! Sugar Loaf 
stand uard at one tip while never- 
endit waves roll in to bombard the 
smooth white sand with their great 
foaming br kers The sidewalks re- 
peat the waves in mosaics of white and 
black. Fur vin 1 is (natives of 
R enliven the scene. On the avenue 
t \ the traditional Brazilian 
hospitality at the famed Copacabana 
Palace and other hotels-the whole 


\ cable-car ride to the summit of 


Sugar I il altitude 123 feet gave 
n exee nt ew f tl bav. Cor- 
vado, a thousand feet higher, offers 

t broader view of the citv and the 

i bevond \t its summit is the 

u white Christa statue with arms 
vitstretched as if in invitation to the 
ity bvery ht it s light cdl by pow- 
erful flood lamps at its base 1 shall 


never forget one night when darkness 
had almost blotted out the dim out 
line of the mountains. There in the 
deep blue sky, high above the lights 
of the citv, shone the Christa among 
the stars! 

rhe Imperial Museum at Petropolis, 
the summer capital in the mountains, 
was once the home of the good Em- 
peror Dom Pedro If. The furnishings 
used by the roval household are still 
there; also the throne chairs of the em 
peror and his grandfather, King Joao, 
the first king of Brazil, and other au 
thentic relics of the empire, An at- 
tendant gave us felt pads for our shoes 
to prevent further marring of the 
floors—and help with the polishing! 

In the 


roval carriages, the one for state occa- 


carriage house were three 


sions lavishly decorated with silver 
\lso there were several one- and two- 
seated litevas in which Negro slaves 
had carried their burdens 
Not far vay is the cathedral wher 
the emperor the 
shiped and where they lie buried. Al- 
theugh Brazilians are loyal to. their 


human 


empress wor- 


present government, we still sensed a 
tenderness and devotion as 
told us about the life, ban- 
tshhment, and death of their emperor, 


lingering 


our guide 


Perhaps the most modern city of 
Brazil is Sao Paulo, which rivals Rio 
in population, and is known as the in- 
dustrial center of South America. Most 
of its people are whit Like the cari- 

aw, Ul are a mixture of many na- 
tionalities but all are proud Brazilians. 
Many American firms have factories 
and businesses in Sado Paulo. Except 
for the language, one might easily mis- 
take it for a large city of the U.S.A, 

There we discovered a unique style 
ot home decoration—the use of glazed 

/ \ mural of the 
blue and white azulejos may cover a 


tiles called azulejo 


front gable; or tiles of small design 
may encircle a window or door We 
were told that in colonial times Bra- 
zilians imported tiles from Portugal to 
beautify their buildings, and that 
present-day builders are reviving the 
ancient craft as a modern industry. 

From the air we had a splendid view 
of the coffee lands As our plane 
passed over miles and miles of luxu- 
riant plantations, we could verv well 
believe that this is indeed the “Coffee- 
pot of the World 

Much enjovment on my trip was de- 
rived from the people I met, the 
friends | made—the other teachers on 
the ship, the helpful missionaries, the 
hotel people, the guides and inte rpret 
ers we employed, the teachers in the 
schools we visited, and other natives 
One, charming directora | principal 
and address, 
write to her—at least I 
She spoke no English 
and I speak nothing else! 

How proud I was of a group of fine 
young Americans who speak three lan- 
guages fluently! We 


who Gave me her picture 
begged me to 
think she did! 


found them in 
several cities, representatives of Amer- 
ican firms, working happily among the 
people there Moreover, they seemed 
to know just the things that would be 
of interest to us. 

My visit to Brazil has been the trip 
of a lifetime Now, | am telling my 
friends and pupils about my summer's 
experience in a republic on another 
continent, whose people speak a dif- 
ferent 
looking across the 


Perhaps they, too, 
Fropics, may catch 
a deeper appreciation of the history, 
problems, and ideals of this really 
democratic nation 

EmiroriaL Note: On leaving Brazil, 
Miss Huffeker flew to Lima, Peru. In 
that country she visited Arequipa and 
Cuzco before returning to the United 
States by air. 
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Bahama Holiday 
Continued from page 12) 


were slaves, and they revere Queen 


Vic toria, who freed these people. 


The machine age has not quite 
reached Nassau. Virgin land that has 
just been cleared for farming has in it 
six-inch stubs of brush. Plants grow- 
ing between will be cultivated with 


hand tools. 


I was fortunate in being in Nassau 
at the time “Junkanoo,” a native festi- 
val normally celebrated at Christmas 
time, was re-enacted for the summer 


tourists The festival compares 
nature to our Halloween. 


Sky Way to the Sun 
(Continued from page 11) 


Mexico City is all things to all 
people. Reformers see the poverty 
‘and dirt, artists love the color and 
glamour, some tourists see only the 


shops and night clubs, But we saw 
al an industrial revolution taking 
place, with new factories springing up 
almost overnight From them come 
the payrolls and flood of consumer 
goods which in time will raise the 
standard of living more effectively than 
anv altruistic reforms. We can only 
hope that the change will not destroy 
entirely the pride of workmanship 
Which is characteristic of present-day 
Mexico. 

Vhe well-worn phrase “Land of Con- 
trasts Is not really trite, for it tits 
Mexico perfectly Here, sweltering 
jungles look up at snow capped peaks, 


and desert plateaus are close to ram 
Mexican, if there 
be such, will share his last tortilla with 


forests, The average 


you and weep openly at a sentimental 


movie, but will cheer madly and joy- 
fully at the bull ring and cockpit. 

All too soon our time in Mexico 
came to an end and we resumed our 
flight down the continent. “No one 
comes to Guatemala once,” say the 
Guatemaltecos—so we stopped to see 
old friends and, of course, visit the 
shops and markets. Guatemala City 
has a character all its own. It was like 
coming home again to stroll down 
Sixth Avenue and wander up side 
streets to little silver and textile shops 
where we were greeted with cordial 
handshakes and the query, “Where have 
you been so long? And the markets 
were just as fascinating as ever. 

The next day, a short flight took us 
over the mountains again, past smoking 
volcanoes with banana plantations and 
coffee fincas, to San Salvador and its 
beautiful new Hlopango Airport. San 
Salvador is a lovely citv, nestled be- 
tween Volcano San Salvador and the 
long wooded ridge called Los Planos 
Friends met us at the airport and took 
us to their hacienda on the side of Los 
Planos. It was the end of the rainy 
season and San Salvador was a riot of 
flowers—flaming hibiscus: red, white. 
and pink poinsettias; vine flowers, and 
lilies of all kinds.... 

\gain on our way, we flew over the 
rich farms of El Salvador, across the 
volcano-fringed Gulf of Fonseca, and 
into Managua Airport. This really 
was the Tropics! The airport build- 
ing, roofed with red tile, was buried in 
bo imainvillea, 

In a few minutes, we were off across 
Lake Nicaragua ... over Costa Rica 
and a little after sunset we spotted the 
long belt of lights marking the Panama 


Canal. Then came Miraflores Locks 


ind the blazing lights of Panama City 


and Balboa. 


Continued on page 90) 


See 
VIRGINIA 


as George Washington 


knew it 


_ E ATED Williamsburg brings back the 
d 


ays When Washington made his headquarters at 
Wythe House, dined at Raleigh Tavern 
and courted Martha Custis. In addition 
to its historic importance, Williamsburg 
is a complete vacation community 
with something of interest for 
everyone. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
cycling, garden tours. Fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels, colonial 
guest houses and restored taverns. 


WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
Gingle from $3.50 © Double from $5 
WILLIAMSBURG INN 
Single from $7 ¢ Double from $10 


For free materials and information on 
School Journeys write J. N. Me Arthur, 
Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Va. 


For reservationa: write direct to 
1. T. MeCaskey, see travel agent 
or Williamsburg Rea. Off., 630 

Fifth Ave., N. Y. Circle 6-8896 


A Trip to Europe and Back for 


PS? 


via SABENA—the world airline with the extra margin of experience 


Neverbetoreinthe history 
of transatlantic air travel | 
~ 


has it been possible to go 6 _ 
to Europe on a scheduled J 
airline tor such a low fare. 7 or 
SABENA Belgian Air- +7 =, 
lines, a pioneer in the de- a 
velopment of transatlantic Tourist Serv- 
ice, now offers this unusual Opportunity 
—actually, the new Tourist Class round 


trip costs $225 less than 
the regular de iuxe on- 
season rate. 

SABENA’s transatlan- 
tic Tourist Service pro- 
vides full comfort and 
convenience — soft, reclin- 
ing seats, attentive steward and stew- 
ardess, attractive meals at reasonable 
prices. 


Some Typical Tourist Class Fares, From New York 


Paris, Amsterdam or Brussels ONE WAY $290.00 ROUND TRIP $522.00 


Frankfurt 
Munich 
Hamburg 
Milan 
Rome 


313.10 563.60 
329.20 $92.60 
313.10 $63.60 
342.70 616.90 
357.20 643.00 


De Luxe Service 


SABENA'S de luxe service in fast 


air-conditioned and pressurized DC-6's 


ontinues to afford the finest in transatlantic air travel, 


Sleepers available at slight extra cost. 
The SABENA System reaches the 67 principal cities of Europe, the Near East and Africa, 
Early reservations are advised. See your Treyel Agent at once, or 


ELGIAN 


422 Madison Avenue, 


Chicago Washington e San Francisco 


IRLINES 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Los Angeles” Dallas Miami Beach 


To help you 
plan your 
SUMMER 
VACATION in 


SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


Read about the unspoiled scenery, wonderful beaches, lovely 
lakes, quaint fishing villages and fine resorts awaiting you in 
Nova Scotia. See them pictured in beautiful natural color photo- 
graphs! Then plan your itinerary on an official map of Nova 
Seotia’s uncrowded highways. Map and literature are yours 
for the asking—ineluding a booklet listing hotels, camps, cot- 
tages and overnight cabins throughout this “sea-conditioned” 
summer wonderland, You'll find them mighty helpful in plan- 


tion you ever had, 


Why not fill out NOVA SCOTIA ; 


ry BUREAU of INFORMATION 
ight | ox 130, Halifax, Nove Scotia 
Overnight from Boston by | News 
Eastern Steamship Lines 


| Cary 


New York Office: 247 Park NewYork 
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For HOME, CLASSROOM 
and COMMUNITY THEATRE 


l6mm Sound Films on 


subjects of vital global importance. 


NEAR & FAR EAST 
“Fight in Malaya” 
“Struggle for Oil” 
“Report on Hong Kong” 
“Ceylon The New Dominion” 
EUROPE 


“Where Stan is” 


ill urope nite 
“When You Went Away” 
EDUCATION 


“Fducation for Living” 
“Fight For A Fuller Life” 


INDUSTRY 
“Fabrics of The 
WOMEN 
Women in Our Time” 
CRIME 
“Scotland Yard” 


WORLD RESOURCES 
“Rape of The Earth” 


Future” 


“Gamb met otland” 


° roble m 

aica 
Jama! tie Whaleh h unt 
~Antare Jar an” 


“True Face © 


f2 


| 
' 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
20 Rockefeller Ploza 
New York 20,N Y ! 
lease send information on This m Agetor— 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
' 
Lessee 


Sky Way to the Sun 


Continued from pace 89 
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Magic Carpet to Managua 


( nued from page 13, 
PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
! in School, in place o 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School lt half days, with the aft- 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS n ree to rest, read, write letters, 
10 weeks — 6 weeks 4 weeks — 2 weeks stroll along the Malecon at the 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN tke, or roam about the city, watching 
410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, I, | the picturesque activities of the natives 
— mid tak pictures, 
I he t nd | were so fortunate as 
M EX | home ota fine, intetigen 
af trated re race pr judice and 
Sterling Dickinson, Instituto Allende, ' prejudice would soon be 
San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico rad 
ow THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1952 


GENERAL CUSTER 
CALLED SOUTH DAKOTA'S 


BLACK HILLS 


“so enchariting a locality 


More thrilled by the scenic splendor — ers in this “Land of Infinite Variety.” 


COME, PLAY, EXPLORE, RELAX! 


You'll find fun and high adventure in 
friendly South Dakota. Golf, hike, ride, 


swim... explore unusual caves, cav- 


than by the discovery of gold, Gen. 
“lush 
carpeting an area he was “loath 


Custer’s reports described the 
flora” 
to leave.” 


Today, those same cold, crystal- 


erns and geological formations . . . 


re clear mountain springs, enchanting 


. , : ake in authentic rodeos and western 
rock formations of the Needles, the take 

Pageants. Visit Mount Rushmore . . . 
see the Black Hills Passion Play. Plan 


now to come this year. 


nearby Badlands and “beautiful parks 


or valleys” that Custer described pro- 


“vide a magic atmosphere for vacations 

Write for FREE Color Folder! 
= SOUTH DAKOTA ‘STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


~; 
~ A. H. PANKOW, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR PIERRE, S. D. 


DA ‘fa af SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC * COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION * LAW 
UNIVERSITY | 
for a Pleasant Summer 
of Profitable Study, 


A care selected and ext eurt m for tenache Whi 
plan to attend... 


‘ ‘ with « nany advantage 
Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and dates. 
Dean of Summer Sessions, DePaul University, Chicago 1, Illinois 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
JUNE 30 - AUG. 8 Saltillo 


MEXICO 


Sixth summer session. Beginning, intermedi- 
ate, advanced Spanish. Conversation with 

oh. and North. | individual tutor. Spanish lectures repeated 
i new im English at anothe: hour, Vacation attrac- 
; tions. Pleasant mountain climate. Room and 
board in hotel or homes. Credits accepted 
in 


Mary F, Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


{Registrar in charge of all enrollments) 


The University of Ottawa 
The Bilingual University of Canada 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd - August 7th 


Undergraduate 
Arts 
Education 


Inter. Session — June 


Black Mis Expect July 28 


Study this Summer on 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


July 7 — Aug. 16 


and Graduate Courses 
Philosophy — Psychology 
Slav Studies Literature 


Conversational French 


Director Summer Session. Burlington 4, Vermont 


Calendar available on application 
University of VERMONT The Registrar 


University of Ottawa Ottawa, Canada 


Unusual Study Trips to Europe 


e For Teachers e TEACHING — THE HONORED PROFESSION 

Special sessions for teachers of German, ‘ g cor I with gen- 
French, Social Studies, History; independ- B.E. and | M E. de 
ent travel time. Rates from $635.00. ares 


TRAVEL Inc. 
y Cooperati for Teachers 


naor Bureau Ferns. Write for rated ( atalog. 
1776 Srcadway, New York 19, N. Ct7-7225 K. Richard Jobasen, Pb.O., Pres. Ram. 21 Evanston, til. 


\ 
te 
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| Sak 7> 
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vohkey 
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= 
wuraron coucce 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Each subject 
delightful Christia 
t 
f 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
California 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sess'ons of Six 
Weeks Each. June 23 to August 2; 
August 4 to September 13. Tuition 
Fee, $5! for each Session. 

At LOS ANGELES—Two Sessions of 
Six Weeks Each. June 23 to Aug- 
ust 2; August 4 to September 13. 
Tuition Fee, $5! for each Session. 
One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
23 to August 16. Tuition Fee, $64. 
Special Courses of 3 and 4 Weeks. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session 
of Eight Weeks. June 23 to August 
16. Tuition Fee, $64. 


Wide variety of courses—Gradu- 
ate and Undergraduate. Courses 
have been planned to stress all 
phases of Teacher Training. 
California calls vyou—Me 
seaside, Redwoods and 
other seenic points of 
near-by. 

BULLETINS, address University 
Office, 
Secboter 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, 
California. 


tains, 
many 
interest 


STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SESSION--JUNE 30-AUG. 8 


“EDUCATION for HUMAN RELATIONS” 


@ GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
@ INTENSIVE TEACHER TRAINING 

for College Graduates 
@ Accelerated undergraduate programs 
@ ELEMENTARY @ EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD @ HOME ECONOMICS 
NURSE TEACHER EDUCATION 


COURSES in ADMINISTRATION and 
SUPERVISION @ TRAVEL TOUR of the 
UNITED STATES 

@ EXTENSIVE PROGRAM of professional 
and general educdtion courses. 


POST SESSION --- AUGUST 11-22 
@ CAMPING, CONSERVATION 


see bulletin and 


For information: 
write Director of Summer Session, 


Make a Note 
of This! 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


MUSIC MADE EASY 


CHARTS 


A new, modern visual aid for 
teachers who want practical help 
in presenting musie fundamentals. 

The twenty charts in this set 
cover the music theory required 
in the elementary school. Simple 
and concise, the explanations are 
illustrated wherever possible. 

The charts proceed in logical se- 
quence from the ‘explanation of the 
simple staff to the common musical 
terms. Required sight reading is 
simplified by presentation of sym- 
hols, time and key signatures, and 
the chromatic seale. 


Price, postpaid $1.25 
Order from: 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Will it be “educational” 
—in a broad sense—or 
more definitely so? Here 
are some suggestions that 


may help you decide—or at any rate start you thinking and planning! 


BT MIGHT be claimed that all travel 
is educational, Certainly, it is difficult 
to see how an alert teacher—with a 
teacher’s background and vocational 
interests—could travel without gaining 
a broader perspective and richer 
equipment for her work. That this is 
true is testilied to by hundreds of 
teachers who have contributed their ex- 
periences to THe annual 
Travel Contest, 

However, when it comes to putting a 
definite value on travel of this kind 
the task is not easy, because of intan- 
gible factors—as was pointed out by 
Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, Director of the 
Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in an address last 
bebruary before the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 


WHILE ADMITTING that 
a real need for study of the effect of 
educational travel upon those who use 
it in place of other methods of pro- 
fessional growth” Dr. Hubbard showed 
that with varying qualifications it has 
already been ace epted by a number of 
city systems, and “this acceptance of 
educational travel has taken place large- 
ly in the past decade.” 

Within an even shorter period, there 
has been a conspicuous growth in eol- 
lege-sponsored travel. Sometimes cours- 
es are offered to merge study with trav- 
el. Typical is the chartered-bus tour, 
with one or more professors in charge 
of instruction en route. Or a college 
may make arrangements with a travel 
service or transportation line to take a 
group of students on tour, with lectures 
and other educational features. Both 
graduate and undergraduate credit: may 
le earned. Some foreign universities 
offer inducements to American students 
through special group plans, 


YOU WELL recall that Naney Jean 
Wileox, a prize winner in our most re- 
cent Travel Contest, told in the March 
INsrecctor how she and a friend trav- 
eled 15.000 miles “to study travel,” one 
of the objectives being “to find out how 
educational travel courses are being 
conducted.” By interviewing educati 
al travel leaders in many colle 
learned that thousands of teachers each 
year are “earning credit through par- 
ticipation in academically sound group- 
travel investigation 


“there is 


programs. Her 
showed that “approximately one hun- 
dred colleges in the United States are 
now offering educational travel courses 
to elementary and secondary. school 
teachers.” 

Details of Miss Wileox’s study are be- 
ing presented in a thesis toward a grad- 
uate degree at Cornell University. 

The National Council for Educational 
Travel, recently organized, is working 
to promote these objectives: 

1) Reeognition of educational travel 
by all colleges and universities so that 
students who participate in organized 
educational travel programs will be able 
to acquire college credit for participa- 
tion therein. 

2) Reeognition by administrators of 
the publie schools that participation by 
teachers under their jurisdiction in ed- 
ucational travel programs merits the 
same salary increases and other recog- 
nition as is given to the teachers who 
attend summer school. 


ASIDE FROM the “travel courses” 
that are available. one should not over- 
look the incidental travel that is in- 
volved when a summer course is taken 
at some distant place, Easterners go 


west, westerners go east, and students 
from both sides of the continent flock 
to the midwestern institutions. They 
may travel even farther atield— perhaps 
to Canada, Hawaii, Latin America, or 


some European university. 
In limited spac no more than a 
of offerings can be given. 


ing a list that presumed to be 
complete would be a long and perhaps 
an impossible task. 

First. we should like to call your at- 
tention to summer-session and study- 
travel announcements on pages 90 and 
91. In earlier issues there have been 
additional attractive study or study- 
travel offerings. all represented in April 
on the pages indicated: Colorado A & M 


College, Oregon System of Higher Edu- 
cation, Western Hlinois State College. 
and the Universities of Colorado, Ha- 


vana, Minnesota, and Southern Cali- 
fornia (pages 8-9); TWA Air World 
Tours (page 80): University of Denver 
(page 82). If you do not have access to 
the April issue, ask us for clippings of 
the advertisements you want, address- 
ing The Travel Editor. 


THE FOLLOWING additional op- 
portunities for travel to be followed by 
study, or for travel and study 
bined, have come to our 
Readers interested in’ obtaining de- 
tails should make direct and prompt 
inquiry, to avoid disappointment. 
Tours, like magazines, have deadlines. 


American Express Educational 
Travel Division, 65 Broadway, New 
York 6, N.Y.: European tours sponsored 
by colleges in the states of Washington 
and Oregon, 

fustrian Higher Education Depart- 
ment, at Bad Ischl and St. Wolfgang: 
“The Economie Integration of Europe.” 
Address Austrian Mate Tourist Depart- 
ment, 48 East 48th St.. New York 17. 

British—Central Bureau for Eduea- 
tional Visits and Exchanges, Hamilton 
House. Bidborough St.. London, W.C.1. 
International Students  Serviee, 59 
Gloucester PL, London, W.C. 1. Na- 
tional Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh 
st.. London, 1. 


British Council Courses—Literature. 


education. public affairs, offered in 
several British universities. Informa- 
tion from British Travel + iation, 


336 Madison Ave. New York 17. 


College of the Pacific (Elliot J. 
Taylor, Stockton 4, Calif.): Europe. 
Alaska, Mexic credits, 


Fresno State College, Fresno 4, Calif. 
(Dr. Carlos Rojas): Six weeks in Mex- 
ico. Credits Conversational Spanish 
and History (“Mexico Today”). 

Germany— Booklet, “Studying in Ger- 
many.” German Tourist Information Of- 
fice, 11 West 42nd St. New York 18, 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
(Dr, Wendell W. Wright. Dean, School 
of Education): Europe, Mexico, ete. 
Approves for credit nine tours arranged 


by Travel Division of the National 
Education Association, 
Interamerican School of Spanish, 


Address Donald M. 
Salida, Colo. - 
Tours, 419 Boylston 
St.. Boston, Mass.: European tours, for 
cultural values, led by professors, In- 
quire regarding credits. 

Youth Northfield, Mass.: 
Tours for college and non-college peo- 
ple Europe, India, Japan, Latin Amer- 
ica, Round the World. Credits by 
sponsoring institutions, 


Me 
Box 413, 
Intercollegiate 


Saltillo, 
(ouster, 


irzosy, 


Cet your course for pleasure in 


WATER WONDERLAND 


Scenic and historic charm delight hiker and 
photographer —in wonderful Michigan 


Whatever your vacation 


pleasure, you'll find it 


among Michigan's countless 
lakes and streams. Cool blue 

7 G waters call you to sail or swim 
ad ° and miles ot sun-washed 
Michigan “fresh-water seashore”’ invite 


you to relaxing summertime enjoyment. 
Riding and hiking through fragrant 
forests and over rolling bills, playing 
golf or tennis on sporty fairways and 
courts, dancing away romantic nights 
—erery pastime is so much more fun in 
this beautiful “air-conditioned” vaca 
tionland. Airline, railway or highway 
will lead you quickly to the Michigan 
play spot of your choice. Our full-color 
booklet tells the Michigan vacation 
story. Send for your free copy today! 


Three thousand miles of “fresh-water, see- 
there" — wide, white, sun wermed playgrounds 


This the bect fr less 


in Michigan 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 15—Capite! Building 

Lansing |, Michigas 

I'd like your free, colortul booklet — 


“Michigan — Woter Wonderiond,” and the gvidebook 


of the ‘aioe tourist associotion | have cnecked. 


Nome 
Address. 
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Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
308 Legislative Building, 


Manitoba—Iinside the Rim of Adventure 


Pain, Tenderness, Burn- 


ing Are Quickly Relieved ej 

You'll quickly forget you have 

painful callouses, burning of we 
nierness on the bottor of 


when you y le 
ft, 

rotective. Separate M 
cations included for quick re 


Moving callouses, 


Preview 
te 
ADVENTU RE: 


YOURS FREE 
A 40-PAGE VACATION 
GUIDE TO NORTH 
AMERICA'S NEWEST 


PLAYGROUND! 


Here's a color-packed photo tour 
of Manitoba—a preview of the 
sports and scenery your family 
will enjoy in Canada’s unspoiled 
vacation province. In 
essential facts on fishing, travel 
ling, accommodation 
etc Mail coupon for y 
copy NOW! 


luded are 


hopping 
ur FREE 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Name .. 
Street . 


City State 


iry them! 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Dear Miss Owen, 
Several years ago when IT was gettir 


my Master’s degree at Columbia Ul ni- 


versity. | bad the pleasure of attending 
the Riverside Church. Sunday after 
sunday | enjoyed hearing Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. LT think he made a 
very fine selection for the March edi- 
torial, He has a wonderful perspective 
on life. 


Arnold Wagner, Meine 


One of our editors recalls visiti 
in New York n 


ny years ago and at- 


tending the Riverside Church. She 
was more impressed by Dr. Fosdich’s 
prayer than she was the serm she 


felt eversthing 
pletely that there was 


to say the next Sunday. 


was cove 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
very 


some- 
Patrick's 
with 
of the 
wear 


year you seem to have 
thing magazine for St. 
amd what's the 
Qrangeman’s Day? The 
is just as important as the 
ing of the green. . 

Rosemary O'Donnell, Pennsylvania 


m your 
“ure matter 
wearing 


orange 


Sure, and we agree with vou, 
Re ars. and all ve other colleens 
whe would be wearing orange on 

*s Day. But to the best of 
knowledge Orangeman’s Day ix 
in the summer, on July 1, to be ex- 
act. Masbe vou could get vour chil- 
dren to come back to school for that 
day to do seme appropr hand- 
werk bat we doubt it. We're even 
sure you wouldnt want to come 
sourself, 
* 
Miss Oven, 

Thank you very much for the Text. 

hook Supplement. We thought last 


This m even lve tter, 
Joe Thomas, Ontario 


year’s was good, 


The Texthook Supplement is 
werth the whole price of the issue, 


Marsha Moore, Texas 


We're glad to see the Texthook Sup- 
plement repeated, We used it last year 
surely will this year. .... 

Peter Mringer, Nebraska 


chairman of the committee to 
cleet mew seience texthooks, Your 
lexthook Supplement will be of great 
lo us. 


service 


Irene Farnhan, Virginia 


Add letters like these to the many 
orders for reprints and you will know 
whe sou e expect another Text- 
book Supplement next year. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen. 

I would like to know the name of the 
gallery where the cover picture on the 
March Instructor could be found. 1 
have a pupil in my class whe has con- 
siderable art ability. He was intrigued 
with this painting and after he had 
studied it he tried to paint his own lit- 
the sister in a similar pees. 1 gave him 
my cover of the magazine and he has 
the pieture, plus his own, hanging in 
his bedroom. Tis family expect to go 


east this amd if 


would like 


possible he 


to see the painting. 


Martha Kinney. Colorado 
likes this painting. Un- 
tely it cannot be s« in any 


gallery; it is in a private collection. 


Vay 1952 


Dear Miss Owen, 

When we used the unit “Home Town 
Water Plant” in the Mareh /nstractor 
we had a question which perhaps you 
can answer. Some of the children re 
ported seeing huge water tanks at the 
edge of towns when they were traveling 
west last summer, We understand why 
they are so high and we found informa- 
tion about the number of gallons they 
held. The point we would like an 
“Are they ever cleaned on the 
We think they sheald be but 
were what would the town do 
while the cleaning was go 


swere d 


tits ide . 
if they 
tor water 
ing on? 
Delores Sassaman, Maryland 
Well, Dolores, we polled the office 
and found that none of our editors i- 
an authority on water works. How- 
ever we questioned an engineer who 
has had expe in such matters. 


ence 


and he informed us that on the bot- 
o » water tanks there are 
sediment p> that can be changed 


* 


from time 


Dear Miss Owen, 
I would like to commend you on the 


demoeratee procedures that you use in 


lhe Instructor. 1 notice that you fea 
ture many articles and pietures by and 
of Negroes. believe that if the schools 


are to foster democratic ideals. teachers 
and must work 
in their daily activities upon the basis 
of individual worth rather than race or 
class distinetion, 


W. V. Webb, Georgia 


We try to accept manuscripts on 
their merit. If colored teachers « 
be accepted on that same basis, many 
problems would be solved. 


* 


Dear Viss Owen, 

The day before our assembly program 
we had a call from the 
speak saying he would be unable to 
come. One of the children suggested 
we build a program around page 41 
of your Mareh issue (Do You Anou 
These Birds?). We showed the pie- 
tures in the projector, With 
each pieture. the poem read. and 
then the children the audience 
guessed which bird it was. Our 
pal thought it was one of the 
cessful programs we have had this year. 

Elinor Watson, Missouri 


man whe was to 


opaque 
Was 


thost 


~»« The Instructor has given me 
enjoyable reading hours. and it 
helps me in many ways in my teaching. 
| shall look forward to reeeiving 
The Instructor as long as I 

to teach. 
Mrs. James M. Voris, 


thany 


continue 
irkansas 


We ask vou, aren’t these yummie 
letters? At least from our point of 
view. 


* 


Dear Wiss Owen, 

The replies to my article, “What Is 
the Answer?” have been an inspiration 
to read. Thank you for sending them 
to me. They are an encouraging indi- 
cation of the vivid interest that teachers 
have in this fundamental tool of educa 
They also are proof of the high 
regard in which The Instructor is held 
by teachers all over the country. The 
wide geographical distribution of the 
wildresses of the writers was amazing, 

Thank for sending them. 

bFiorence Bowles, Michigan 


you again 


| 


— 


- 


Discoveries 
are still 
being made 


4, 


\ You'll make discoveries, 
too—when you visit this 
big and beautiful country. 
You'll follow the trails 
of gold of "98 to busy, 
bustling cities—where the 
new and the old are side 
by side—on America’s 
last great frontier. During 
days of continuous sun- 
shine—you'll discover 
grander scenery —great 
tshing and hunting —the 
highest mountain in North 
America you'll be glad 
you discovered Alaska! 
Come North this summer. 
Ask your travel agent— 
or write for free booklet. 


~ ALASKA VISITORS 


AS 
Dept. E-1 JUNEAU. ALASKA 


Be sure to visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


this unique 
Rockefeller 


includes a 


@ See the wonders of 
“city within a city”. A 
Certer Guided Tour 


thrilling sky view of New York 


from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 
Compl te Guided Tour 0 

udes Obvservat: 

sreciat STL DENT. G = 

RATE (ages 
For further na 
Group rates write e 
Center Guided Tour Re “Ob ser 
vation Roof kefetler 
Plaza, New York. 20. York. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


1038 St. 


worry. ond ny 
nt yo 


ee 6633 Enright * St Lowis 5, Mo. 


lavitations — Announcements 
100 Engraved $15.00 
Inctuding 2 sets of envelopes 
100 imitation Engraved $8.25 

N. otf ENGRAVING CO. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


No Experience Needed To 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


GEM 


STENCIL DUPLI 


a postpaid ten send us only 


ve must be satished! 


& 
r return the |] 
Dept. 60 Pu 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. 


| 
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| 
| 
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| 
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: Plane Geometry, like a lot of other school and 
if on IS page, RIGHT HERE IN YOUR GEOMETRY high school subjects, sometimes may make you 
ask yourself—what good are these ancient ideas 
i Ain ; these days? Yet this “‘old stuff,” as it’s so often 
THEOREM 48 ° 
labeled by students, can have mighty important 
A line drawn through the uses. 


center of a circle perpendic: a 
bisects the chord and lake a General Motors car! 


arcs cut off by the chord 


Our engineers use basic engineering principles 


GIVEN: © O with I to insure that it steers smoothly, handles easily, 
PRovE: OX bisects holds the road safely. That tires get the longest 
Draw OB a: possible wear. 


got A-BOD ané or ee, to prevent sidewise tire s¢ " ona 
PS turn, the inside front wheel must be engineered 
to turn through a greater angle than the out- 


Figure 2 at the right 
side front wheel, to make up for the difference 


relationships that 
between an angle formed 
a tangent and chord and 


“Angle,” “Radius” —familiar-sounding terms 
e next theorem. 


eos 


ee. in turning radius of the two wheels. 


—right out of high school geometry. Proof that 
imc? + AC? =< FA? + FR? the fellow who knows his geometry has learned 
one of the first lessons of successful engineering. 


! ! And what a future there can be for the engineer 
— CAME THIS ‘easy 0 : eer 1952 MOTORCAR in American industry these days. General 
Motors alone has more than 38,000 men in 
technical positions and is sending representa- 
tives to the colleges seeking more. For it is 
engineers and scientists who play such an 
important part at GM in its continuous striv- 
ing to make “more and better things for more 


people.” 


Remember this, then, as you work on such “old 


stuff” as math and physics and chemistry and 
related courses. For that is where scientific and 


technical progress starts. 


* 


Steering Geometry: To keep front wheels in proper 
relation with cach other in making right or left turns, 
inside wheel must turn through greater angle than 
outside, This compensates for difference in turning 
radius of two wheels. Prevents sidewise scufling of 
tires in turn. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: h 
of American Farm Youth, Sche 7 
Also, in limited quantities. the interact sole? esearch Lo 
be obtained ren by writing General Department of 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE-THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR Sueab & Maditgn 


GENERAL MOTORS 
GUC TRUCK @ COACH + GM DIESEL + DF * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast fo coast. 


; 
vA 
/ 
\ 
j 
y 
zx 
F / 
a 
/ lew Hor nay 
Relations, Room 11708, 
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No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


S JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED. 


Yes, all you have to do is sign the short Application and Note below and mail it to us. Your 

\ - request will receive immediate attention. Our fifty year old organization has been serving thousands 

of teachers yearly. Send Application and Note below and see why this service is preferred over 
all others. 

Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, to 

tide them over summer vacation expenses or to pay pressing bills. The cash is here for you now 


for any purpose. 
ow Reasons Why More and More 
Teachers are using this Loan Service. 


>. 
| PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


Teacher loans are made 
| on signature only—no 
cosigners, no endors- 
ers. No mortgages on car, 
furniture or perscnal 
roperty. School board, 
merchants, will 
not know you are applying 
for a loan. 


instalments pays loan 

out of future earnings. 
Payments budgeted to fit 
your income. Entire loan 
can be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for the 
time you use the money— 
no longer! 


2 Convenient monthly 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are 
married or single, find out today how you may solve your 
money problem by mail. 


Find out how from the privacy of your own home you can 
consolidate your debts into one monthly payment which can 
be repaid conveniently out of your future earnings. See for 
yourself how you too can protect your credit and have extra 
cash besides. 

Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application 
and Note below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the 
cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We 


summer vacation. If 

your salary stops dur- 
ing the summer vacation, 
payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra 
service of special value to 
teachers offered by FIRST 
LOAN COMPANY. 


3 No principal during 


The loan is* 

made by 

mail from 
the privacy of your own 
home. You see no agents 
or credit managers—only 
you and we know about 
it. We guarantee strict 


OSE THE 
an | 


PLAN 1 


Payment 


TO BORROW | 600 


$1007 
20.09 
29.94 
39.39 
57.54 


“APPLIES “TO LOANS “EXEMPT | “FROM _FEDERA CREDIT REGULATIONS 


Interest is figured at 3 
is over $150 interest is figured at 3; 
per month on that part 


and 2 
$300 and 3, of 1°; 


pe: month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
per month on the first $150 
sver $150 and not in excess of 
per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 


cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraska law. 


Old Reliable Company, 


Over 50 Years of Service. 


FIRST LOAN COMPANY Fi 


guarantee satisfaction always. 


Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised 


by the Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us ° 
in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. ; UT 


Select the amount you need from the chart above, then OMAHA 2, NEBR, AND 
rush Application and Note. MA L 


FOR $50 to $600-CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


whew are TILE INFORMATION ONLY Please lic! below relatve istormatoe tor our comfdestal files 


Town 
made’ Name 


To FIRST LOAN CO 

410 Kilpatrick Bidg 
OMAHA 2. NEBR. | pou owe bank’ 

Dept. List below OTHER Loos Fiseace company (or person! you NOW owe on loam ome of 

Sreet 


te (Name 


Nome of Relative 
Bent you dea! with (Name Town 

treet lows. 
Mocth'y payments What securty oo bank loan 


Name of Relative (Reletonsh.p) 


Please accept my application for a loan It is understood that after the loan 
is made | can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no 
charge or cost whatsoever 


Poy rent or estate 
peymen! to Newe) Street Town State 


Purpose cae Name of Relative (Relanonaip) 


Ser Towa Suave Occup 


mace tor the pu mousing tons. thet cay bo completed to 


a9 wy agent 


The following ere oll the debts thet | he: 


STATEMENT OF BORROWER 
comply with Federal Credit Regulations, the tollowing information is furnished with to my loan 
to be used a8 « down payment on eny item listed below 
ny item listed below coting $50 20 of more? 
upply the follow ming informato Agreed rate 
3 n Consideration of y FI N CO. at its office in Omah P above stated, the undersigned 


that part over $15 


apsed month be 


Item 4 None of the money trom this | 
which was begun after noon 


ARTICLES 


nd continuing on the 


unpaid belance due and payable 


aed 


en 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DURING 
MONTHS IN WHICH TEAC MING SALARY IS 
NOT RECEIVED 


2 es RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN eo 


wh 


¥ 
Can Borrow $50 to $600 
- 
‘ 
and 
\ 
PAY OLD DEBTS 
4 privacy. 
: SELECT $100 | 840 | $729 $ 6.75 
OUN 16.78 14.53 13.43 
300 | 2493 {| 2160 | 19.98 
OU WANT | 400 3270 | 2826 | 2605 i 
PAY INSURANCE 
‘ 
Dia 

PAY for HOME REPAIRS 

i 
- whet dete of month will 
sciude present Belance say) BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Husbenc or wites leary 
Item 
Iter 


